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uve  oi  me  elements  that  are  dis- 
satisfied and  hostile  toward  the 
idatcs  nominated  and  principles  pro* 
iicd  at  Minneapolis  and  Chicago.  Tg 
convention  the  Labor  Party  sent  its 
igest  men,  who,  either  as  delegates  ox 
'ticipated  in  selecting  the  nominees  fox 
ces  of  President  and  Vice-President  ol 
States. 

lot  do  for  those  who  would  be  accurate 
r  to  undervalue  the  power  of  the  People's 
is  country.  If  some  of  the  strongest 
papers  in  the  South  have  not  been  per* 
isclves  uncommon  latitude  in  misrepre* 
veral  of  the  States  of  the  solid  section 
!Cted  to  go  against  Clevelandi  on  the 
he  is  a  "  Wall  Street  "  candidate.    The 

in  power  in  South  Carolina.  They 
:d  the  Democracy  of  Georgia;  while  in 
ssissippi,  and  Arkansas  their  strength 
.  It  it  a  matter  of  history  that  they  are 
ssouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  It 
that  they  will   be   reinforced   by   the 

of  silver  States.     It  is  evident  that, 


4  PRSPACB. 

In  Part  I,  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  the 
book|  we  have  given  the  biographies  of  the  national 
candidates^  and  a  faithful  and  complete  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention  at  Omaha. 

.  In  Part  II  wc  have  looked  carefully  into  the 
past  record  of  the  causes  and  surroundings  which 
have  brought  the  laboring  man  to  his  present  con- 
dition. 

Without  looking  into  the  past,  our  efforts  to 
•understand  the  present  situation  would  be  fruitless. 
Prom  the  remotest  periods  recorded  in  history  we 
have  noted  progress  and  improvement.  We  are 
therefore  constrained  to  believe  that  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  wonderful  advancement,  and  that  our 

S resent  industrial  system  is  soon  to  be  superceded 
y  one  more  suited  to  the  demands  of  the  times. 
Having  considered  the  liistory,  treud,  and  im- 
mediate conditions  of  the  problem,  we  turn  gladly 
to  the  efforts  that  arc  l>cing  made  by  the  down- 
trodden to  counteract  the  oppression  of  the  plu- 
tocracy. We  have  tried  to  give  an  impartial  and 
accurate  record  of  the  principal  movements  of  the 
day  in  that  direction.     Fortunately  wc  have  been 

;able  to  incorporate  in  Part  III  the  views  and  ex- 
pressions from  the  pens  of  ofiicials  of  many  of  the 

.  prominent  org«inizations — men  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement — in  touch  with  masses  they 
would  liberate,  and  who  are  beloved  and  respected 
by  their  associates  everywhere.  Our  thanks  are  due 
to  each  and  every  one  of  these  gentlemen  who  have 
so  heartily  responded  to  our  request  for  informa- 
tion. 

We  are  indebted  to  ,Mr.  Hugh  Cavanaugh,  of 
Cincinnati,  Hon.  W.  M.  Payne,  of  the  Chicago  Bar, 

*and  Mr.  H.  I.  Clark,  of  Omaha,  for  many  timely 
suggestions- and  valuable  assistance  in  ithe  prepara- 
tion of  this  volume. 
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PHIC  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  THRILLI 
/ENTS  OF  THE  GREAT  OMAHA 
CONVENTION, 

WITH 

a  Consideration  of  the  Achievbubnto 
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irniy  and  when  fifteen  years  of  age  went 

,  where  he  availed  himself  of  such  edu- 

utages  as  the  pioneer  schools  afforded. 

saver's  boyhood  went  by.     He  acquired 

)n  of  being  a  fighter,  and  he  was  let 

ss"  Jones,  since  known  as  one  of  the 

in  southern  Iowa,  was  his  schoolmaster. 

r  noticed  anything  particular  about  the 

d,  **  except  that  you  couldn't  keep  him 

ivas  like  a  rubber  ball,  always  bounding 

ful ;  and  I  was  not  surprised  when  they 

1  him  •  'Old  Sanguinity'  in  the   army. 

was  a  lesson  to  him.    I  remember  Henry 

hold  of  a  piece  of  india-rubber  one  day. 

!vcr  seen  any  before,  and  when  Henry 

to  hold  it  between  his  teeth  to  show  how 

im  acquiesced.    Then  Henry  let  go  of 

the  fivine  rubber  stung  Jim  on  the  nose. 


20  TH8  UFS  AND  PUBUC  8BRVZCBS  OP 

During  this  period  he  was  employed  a  part  of 
^  the  time  in  carrying  the  mails  on  horseback  between 
Bloomfield  and  Fairfield  his  father  having  the  con- 
tract on  that  route. 

didn't  want  to  bb  dblaybd. 

Brother  Mendenhall,  only  a  trifle  gray,  went  to 
school  with  *'Jim"  when  Master  Dennison  used  to 
wield  the  birch  in  the  old  log  cabin,  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  a  thriving  livery  stable.  In  those  da3r8 
''Jim's''  father  was  postmaster  and  county  clerk, 
and  ''Jim  "  used  to  carry  the  mail  three  times  a  week 
to  Fairfield,  thirty-six  miles  away,  swimming  the 
rivers  and  braving  many  dangers,  but  cheering  him- 
self along  the  route  with  many  songs,  some  more 
forcible  than  modest,  they  say.  He  came  home  one 
day  feeling  pretty  blue  and  sore  of  conscience.  It 
appears  that  a  settler  living  a  mile  off  the  road  used 
to  halt "  Jim "  every  day  until  he  could  get  into 
confidential  talking  distance.  Then  he  would  ask 
the  barefoot  boy  if  he  had  a  letter  for  him.  This 
thing  grew  monotonous,  and  on  that  day  "Jim"  was 
out  of  sorts,  and  he  told  the  settler  that  he  had  a 
letter  for  "a  damned  fool,"  and  wanted  to  know  if 
lie  were  the  man  in  question.  That's  the  only  time, 
save  on  one  other  occasion,  that  "Jim"  ever  swore 
in  his  life,  as  the  records  go. 


y  Idler  iu  Iowa.    *'Yes/'  he  contin) 
red  Jim  one  of  the  stuck-up  kind.     W 
babit  of  going  over  to  Ober's  variety  sto 
could  get  anything  from  a  wooden  com 
sky.    We  hung  out,  too,  at  'Old  Safety 
i  Roost  Hotel,  while  Jim  used  to  wear 
t,  refuse  whisky,  and  keep  away  from  oi 
had  a  caucus  at  Ober's  and  agreed  tb 
d  have  to  be  licked,  and  I  was  picked  ou 
>b.    Jim  was  a  fighter  hisself,  and  it  was 
ckle  him.    He  was  so  polite  and  nice 
I't  jump  him,  besides  knowing  he'd  figh 
its.    So  we  got  up  another  conspiracy 
to  a  row  and  then  we'd  all  jump  him. 
n  wearing  his  white  shirt,  and  us  dri 
I  licker  until  one  night  he  came  to  oux 
the  Roost,  and  we  figured  that  our  tin 
But  it  hadnH,  for  Jim  an#i  ^•- 
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be  loads  of  fun  to  pour  a  barrel  of  water  into  Kccster's 
boringi  and  make  him  believe  he'd  struck  water.  We 
did  it.  Keester  howled  for  joy,  carried  stones  from 
Soap  Creek,  dug  his  well,  and  walled  her  up,  but  the 
water  was  not  there.  Keester  was  maddcr'n  a  hor- 
net, but  we  gave  up  our  scheme  to  lick  Jim/' 

CLBRKING  IN  A  STORB  AND  READING  LAW  AT  NIGHT. 

In  1850  young  Weaver  decided  to  adopt  the 
legal  profession  as  a  business,  and  entered  upon  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Samuel  G.  Mc- 
Achran,  of  Bloomfield,  but  soon  afterwards  he  entered 
the  store  of  C.  W.  Phelps  as  salesman,  and  pursued 
his  readings  in  such  leisure  times  as  he  fouud 
available.  How  many  boys  iu  his  place  would  have 
lacked  the  energy  necessary  to  have  done  as  young 
Weaver  did?  But  he  did  not  falter.  Stores  in  those 
days  did  not  close  promptly  at  6  or  7  r.  m.  as  many 
of  them  do  now,  but  were  kept  open  early  and  late 
to  accommodate  their  customers  from  the  surround- 
ing country.  However,  he  had  chosen  his  pro- 
fession, and  what  to  some  is  arduous  labor  was 
recreation  to  him. 

•  CROSSING  THB  PLAINS. 

The  year  1853  was  an  eventful  one.  At 
this  time  he  received  a  tempting  offer  to  drive 
an  ox*team  across  the  plains  for  a  relative.  Bigger 
wageai  tha  cxdtement  of  the  trip,  he  coidd  not 


turn  by  way  of  the  Panama  Route  and 
in  the  Fall. 

Phis  trip  broadened  his  views  and  strength* 
ttcrmiuation  to  make  the  law  his  professio 

ENTKRS    LAW  SCHOOL  AT  CINCINNATL 

'he  following  year  he  clerked    for    Bd^ 
ing,  a  merchant  of  Bonaparte,  Iowa. 
yer  urged  him  to  remain  under  the  prot 
reased  salary  and  an  ultimate  partnershi| 
siuess,  but  this  he  declined  and  again  tur 

favorite  project,  that  of  becoming  a  law; 

autumn  of  1854  he  entered  the  Cincini 

chool,  and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  i\ 

le  degree  of  L.L.B. 

BKCINS  THE  PRACTICR  OF  LAW. 

surprising  number  of  prominent  n 
egun   their  lives  as  country*  lawyers. 

the  same  year  he  opened  a  law  office 
eld,  where  he  has  pursued  the  nrarti/^^ 
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donei  but  it  is  said  tliat  he  was  very  successful,  and 
won  a  great  number  of  cases  entrusted  to  liini. 

OKK  TO  WAR. 

In  April,  286X9  when  the  call  went  out  for  sol- 
diers, young  Weaver  was  the  third  man  to  get  on 
the  list  in  Bloomfield,  where  there  were  Z05  enlist^ 
ments  in  fifteen  minutes.  .  He  enlisted  as  a  private 
of  Company  G,  Second  Iowa  Infantry,  intending  to 
enter  the  First  Regiment,  but  missed  it  on  account 
of  his  company  not  filling  soon  enough.  He  was 
elected  first  lieutenant  of  the  company,  which  posi- 
tion  he  held  until  October,  i86s.  Having  partici- 
pated  in  the  battles  of  Donelson,  Shiloh,  and  the 
siege  of  Corinth,  he  was  commissioned  Major  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Corinth,  an  honor  unsolicited 
by  him.  During  the  sanguinary  battle  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  Colonel  James  Baker  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  the  succeeding  day  Lieutenant  Colonel 
N.  H.  Mills  fell  a  victim  to  the  enemy's  bullets. 

COMMANDS  A  REGIMBNT. 

Thus  the  command  of  the  regiment  devolved 
upon  Major  Weaver  until  the  end  of  the  engagement. 
Seven  days  later  he  was  unanimously  chosen  Colonel, 
and  was  duly  commissioned  by  Governor  Kirkwood. 
Within  one  week  he  had  risen  from  lieutenant  to 
colonel,  tmd  continued  to  lead  the  gallant  Second 
Iowa  Regiment  until  th^  expiration  of  the  term  of 


^.^  AxMTf  wliich  is  the  nearest  lie 
ing  hit.    He  led  the  brigade  which  croi 
>stenaulay  during  the  battle  of  Resaca,  ( 
(covered  the  enemy's  position,  laid  the  f 
idges  under  fire,  and  after  crossing  the  I 
ove  the  enemy  from  the  rifle  pits  before  hii 
re  the  reputation  of  never  shrinking  fro 
(St  perilous  position,  while  the  magnetism 
tsence  inspired  his  subordinate  officers  and 
h  confidence  and  hope.    He  was  brevettec 
ier  general  on  the  a3d  of  May,  18651  ^  ^^ 
Z3th  of  March,  1864,  **  ^o^  gallant  and  merito 
ices/'  the  United  States  Senate  confirmin] 
deserved  honor. 

A  CHRISTIAN  SOLDIBR. 

• 

*At  Port  Donelson,"  relates  one  who  was 
er's  command,  ^^we  were  in  the  center  0 
u  and  our  men  w^*^  — " 
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he  was  a  Httle  stuck  np.  We  often  heard  prayers 
coming  from  his  tent  at  nights,  but  we  didn't  mind 
Chat  mnch.  Well|  sir,  after  the  battle  we  were  drawn 
np  in  linci  and  after  roll-call  Jim  just  stepped  out 
and  said  he  had  asked  God  to  forgive  him  for  his 
blasphemy  when  they  were  shooting  our  boys  down, 
and  he  wanted  us  to  forgive  him,  too.  There  were 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  an  hour  before  he  had  been 
fighting  like  a  tiger.  And  after  that  we  idolised 
him  as  a  soldier,  a  messmate,  an  officer,  and  a 
Christian/' 

**  I  couldn't  forget  him,"  said  Col.  Samuel  A. 
Moore.  ^^He  saved  my  life  at  Shiloh.  We  were  in 
the  ^  Hornet's  Nest,'  where  hell  was  painted  in  the 
sky.  '  Our  regiment,  the  Second  Iowa,  cut  its  way 
out  with  terrible  loss.  I  fell  with  three  wounds,  but 
in  that  awful  time  Weaver  and  a  companion  came 
back  to  my  assistance,  and  carried  me  to  safety.  I 
have  been  with  him  a  great  deal,  and  I  never  saw  a 
step  amiss  with  him.  He  was  a  brave,  conscientious. 
Christian  man.  He  didn't  drink  whisky,  although 
I've  seen  him  where  the  miasma  was  so  thick  you 
could  cut  it  with  a  knife.  He  was  not  like  other 
soldiers— -always  hungry.  Paddy  Walsh,  the  com- 
pany's servant,  used  to  say:  ^I  had  to  lade  him  to 
cat'  Weaver  was  as  tender  as  a  woman  in  minister- 
ing  to  his  comrades." 
-    A  soore  of  Weaver's  old  war  companions  told 


i  YOUNG  soldibr's  pbrsonal  appbaram 

Vendell  J.  Mumfordi  who  was  wounded  a 
I  of  Corinth,  described  General  Weaver  a 
issive  looking  figure  at  that  time.    His  ; 
in  the  saddle  was  always  erect  and  comtn 
The  boys  would  sometimes  have  their  s 
lim  on  account  of  his  religious  and  tempe 
pies,  but  he  had  their  respect  and  confide 
heless.    He  was  exceedingly  tenacious  of 
or  rather  of  the  rights  of  his  command ; 
1  on  having  the  best  camping  place  for 
ad  the  best  of  supplies  and  accoutrement 

GBNBRAL  WBAVBR  A  MODBST  MAN. 

e  does  not  find  any  outward  indications 
Weaver's  home  that  he  is  a  veteran  of 
he  Rebellion.     No  pictures  adorn  the  wi 
arlor  or  his  library  depicting  a  war  see 
e  no  crossed  sworA*  ^•—  ^'^ 
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The  strife  being  endedi  General  Weaver  returned 
to  his  home  at  Bloomfield,  and  by  his  indefatigable 
efforts  endeavored  to  make  up  for  time  he  had  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  his  countiy. 

IK  DBMAND  AS  AN  ORATOR. 

On  account  of  his  interest  in  all  public  ques- 
tionSy  his  richy  strong  voice,  and  ready  command  of 
language,  he  was  sought  far  and  near  when  speech 
making  was  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  It  was  but 
necessary  to  announce  General  Weaver  as  '^orator 
of  the  day ''  to  insure  a  large  and  eager  attendance. 
It  mattered  not  whether  it  was  a  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  or  Memorial  Day  services,  the  people 
were  sure  of  a  treat  when  they  turned  out  to  hear 
"  Weaver." 

PRBSIDBNTIAL     CANDIDATB    ON     THB     GRBBNBACK 

TICKBT. 

In  June,  z88o,  the  comparatively  little  band  of 
earnest,  enthusiastic  delegates  representing  the  Na- 
tional Greenback  Labor  Party,  met  in  the  great  city 
of  Chicago  almost  simultaneously  with  the  conven- 
tion  which  nominated  the  illustrious  Garfield|  and 
selected  General  Weaver  as  their  standard  bearer. 
He  made  a  valiant  fight  for  the  new  cause,  and  in  the 
November  election  received  307,740  votes. 


>Tal  to  Des  Moines — Reception  bj  Citiiens  of  Bloomfii 
^resting  Family — Mrs.  Weaver — His  FaTOiite  Orai 
•  AiBcnor  of  International  Reyenue — Defeated  ibr  Cc 
S74— Elected  on  the  Oreeuback  Ticket  in  187^— E 
ppearance — Principle  Regardle«  of  Party^— A  Method 
)r->Helpbg  the  Unfortunate. 

CHANGE  in  bis  business  made 

more  convenient  for  Gen.  Weave 

to  take  up  his  residience  in  Dc 

Moines.     He  removed  to  tha 

place  with  his  family,  a  few  years  age 

^v^T^^        His  departure  was   greati; 

^XSVi(^  regretted  by  Bloomfield,  and  ; 

^ception  was  tendered,  of  which  one  of  tin 

rs  gave  a  full  account  Among  other  thing. 

pleasant,  a  social  gathering  as  we  eve 
U2B  the  reception  tendered  Gen.  and  Mn 
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the  town.  Both  have  been  prominent  temperance 
workers  and  it  was  just  the  thing  for  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
to  honor  them  as  it  did.  Their  removal  from  our  list 
b  a  public  loss.    No  other  persons  can  fill  the  places. 

THE  general's  FAMILY. 

One  night,  nineteen  years  ago,  General  James  B, 
Weaver  laid  aside  all  consideration  of  politics.  His 
mind  was  occupied  with  matters  greater  in  interest 
affairs  of  State  of  retrenchment,  or  even  of  reform. 
But  to  paraphrase  part  of  a  popular  song : 

When  Weaver  learned  the  truth 

He  had  to  call  hor  Ruth, 

And  the  (General  loet  a  voter  in  the  morning  I 

The  difference  that  morning  was  of  only  one  vote 
for  1893,  but  the  General  wouldn't  have  it  different 
now  for  a  safe  purality  of  the  national  vote.  Just  now 
that  little  event  of  nineteen  years  ago  is  liable  to  com- 
plicated the  political  situation.  It's  enough  to  worry 
Baby  McKee,  and  it  behooves  the  baby  at  Buzzard's 
Bay  to  quit  trying  to  swallow  her  toes  and  get  down 
to  practical  politics.  For  there's  another  Ruth  in  the 
the  field — Ruth  Weaver.  Just  turned  19  years,  with 
hair  like  sunshine,  a  pair  of  captivating  eyes,  a  night- 
ingale's voice,  a  chic  that  is  charmingly  fascinating, 
and  withal  as  fair  a  daughter  of  Iowa  as  ever  was 
bom  from  the  blue-grass  regions  of  that  Common- 
wealth of  economic  **  isms  **  and  political  heresies. 
Indeed  Gen.  Weaver  is  about  as  well  equipped  from 


/ 
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the  generation  that  is  about  to  cast  its  fir 
i  young  man  who  could  resist  an  argumer 
ought  to  be  disfranchised,  anyhow. 

Ills  ESTIMABLE  WIFE. 

as  from  this  pleasant  home  that  Gen.  Weavei 

n  all  the  political  campaigns  that  have  made 

'n  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Mrs.  Weaver, 

character,  has  been  a  wonderful  helpmate  to 

\  great  a  student  of  economics  and  politics 

r,  she  has  been  as  much  to  him  in  his  public 

>rivate  career.     Five  years  ago  he  took  to 

e  task  of  writing  a  book  dealing  with  public 

with  finance,  silver,  the   national    debt, 

anism,  trusts,  banks,  transportation,  sub- 

chcmes,  remedies  for  existing  evils  as  he 

etc. — a  regular  People's  Party  book.    He 

ikbout  bis  domains — ^under  the  trees — ^where 

r  been  accustomed  to  rehearse  his  speeches, 

>ut  his  book.    Th^n  K-»  -.-^-.tJ  — •- 
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He  is  a  lawyer  i^  Des  Moines,  of  the  firm  of  Galch 
Connor  &  Weaver.  The  <'  Gatch  Bill ''  is  the  produo- 
tioo  of  the  senoir  member  of  the  firm. 

His  second  son  '*Abe*'  Weaver,  is  a  musician. 
He  carried  his  guitar  to  Omaha,  leaving  the  rosewood 
case  in  which  he  generally  keeps  his  instrument  at 
home.  He  ''toted"  it  to  the  convention  in  a  green  bagi 
just  as  some  of  the  delegates  brought  their  fiddles. 
But  Abe*s  long  suit  is  not  on  the  guitar.  His  (ame 
as  a  musician  is  in  his  marvelous  abilities  as  a  whistler. 
He*s  the  champion  whistler  of  Iowa,  and  it's  a  real 
treat  to  be  about  when  Abe  puckers  his  lips  and  lets 
her  go.  He  will  be  busy  whistling  up  votes  for  his 
lather  this  fall. 

The  oldest  of  the  General's  daughter's  is  now 
Mrs.  Robinson,  of  Keosauqua,  la.  She  is  a  charm- 
ing woman,  the  wife  of  Methodist  minister. 

Another  daughter,  Sue,  is  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Evans, 
of  Ottumwa.    Mr.  Evans  is  editor  of  the  Sun. 

Ruth  Weaver,  another  daughter,  is  visiting  her 
sister  in  Ottumwa.  They  were  both  delighted  to 
hear  of  the  General's  success  at  Omaha. 

RIVALS  FOR  BABY  RUTH  AND  BABY  MCKEE. 

Grandaughter  Alice  Evans,  2  years  old,  bright  as 
the  sun«  is  the  General's  favorite.  He  sends  Ottum- 
wa and  has  her  brought  to  Des  Moines,  when  the 
**  blues ''  come  on  him  and  rides  the  little  one  about 
on  his  pet  Jersey  calf.    Alice  although  a  possible 
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aura,  now  visiting  here,  and  Esther,  the  ba 
lousehold,  15  years  old. 

THE  OLD   HOMESTEAD. 

the  town  of  Bloomfield,  situated  a  few  bloc 
om  the  **  square "  in  a  large  grove  far  ba 
c  street  is  the  old  homestead.    The  house 
rely  modem,  but  home-like  and  comfortab 
g[ling  path  leads  from  the  corner  of  the  strcc 
le  house.     A  rustic  brige  crosses  the  de4 
hich  lends  ruggedncss  to  the  beauty  of  tl 
)n  this  bridge  are  carved,  in  rude  letters,  tl 
f  the  village  boys  and  maidens,  and  the  old 
>f  village.    There  are  names  on  it  too,  th^ 
m  all  over  the  land,  carved  there  by  visitoi 
>rmer  owner  of  the  place.     The  grove  an 
rmed  the  old  home  of  Gen.  Weaver,  the  sp< 
•  children  grew  up,  an.d  where  be  found  rei 
activities,  and  comfort  for  his  disappoint 
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Eveiybody  has  an  anecdote  about  **  Jim  and  me,"  or 
'*  1  and  Jim/*  according  to  each  one's  supply  of  gram- 
mar or  egotism.  They  talk  freely  about  his  boyhood 
dsLyn.  his  soldiering,  his  lawyer  record,  his  political 
achievements  and  failures. 

Naturally  many  of  them  differ  with  him  on  politi- 
cal questions,  though,  as  a  man,  as  a  neighbor,  a  as 
patriotic  citizen  they  hold  him  in  high  esteem. 

GENKRAL  WEAVBR's  FIRST  OFPICB. 

His  splendid  record  for  bravery  and  heroism  had 
given  him  not  a  little  prominence,  and  in  1867  he  was 
rewarded  by  receiving,  from  President  Johnson,  the 
appointment  of  assessor  of  internal  revenue  for  the 
first  district  of  the  State.  This  position  he  held  cred- 
itable for  six  years,  or  until  the  office  was  abolished 
by  law.    Then  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 

*'  Gen.  Weaver  was  a  good  lawyer,  but  too  con- 
fiding to  be  a  close  one.  He  was  a  good  jury  talker, 
but  the  other  fellows  used  to  spring  technicalities  on 
him  and  knock  him  out  His  most  celebrated  case 
was  the  Fronberg  murder  case  at  Ottumwa,"  said  an 
old  neighbor. 

Turning  his  attention  again  to  politics  in  1874, 
when  he  came  within  one  vote  of  being  the  republican 
nominee  for  Congress  from  his  district,  and  in  1875, 
against  his  wishes,  was  a  prominent  candidate  for 
governor.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  Iowa  in  1856,  and  affiliated  with 


of  16,366  against  14,308  cast  for  E.  S.  Sam; 
cpublican  nominee. 

TO  CONGRESS  ON  THE  GREENBACK  TICKET. 

>n  the  18  of  March,  1879,  he  took  his  seat 
cr  of  the  Forty*sixth  Congress, 
ren.  Weaver  is  a  rather  striking  man  and  al 
ractive  person  in  Congress,  because  he  yi 
speaker  and  had  a  good  voice,  and  he 
s  saying  things  that  entertained  his  hei 
ignalizcd  himself  in  Congress  by  holding 
>ck  and  continued  session  for  eight  days. 

PRINCIPAL  RATHER  THAN  PARTY. 

len.  Weaver's  strong  point  is  that  he  [ 
pal  above  party  discipline ;  that  is  the  n 
le  appeared  in  Congress  first  as  a  Repub 
is  a  Democrat,  and  for  the  third  time  as  a 
or  Greenback  advocate, 
lis  superior  qualities  made  it  easy  for  hi 
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limitless,  and  discussions  upon  finance  resulted 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  nation,  and 
opened  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  voters 
to  the  viciousness  of  the  existing  financial  system.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Gen.  Weaver  left  a  lucra- 
tive and  growing  practice  at  the  bar  to  engage  in  the 
unremunerative  pioneer  work  of  reform.  He  has 
never  flagged  in  his  course,  and  stands  to-day  the 
champion  of  a  new  order  of  things. 

The  dominant  desire  of  his  life  is  to  assist  in 
creating  conditions  under  which  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence for  the  majority  may  be  enlightened. 

BLOOMPIELD  PROUD  OP  HIM. 

Bloomfield  is  proud  of  "  Jim."  They  hoisted  the 
flag  on  the  town  flag-pole  when  Sparks,  of  Illinois, 
called  him  a  liar  in  Congress. 

''  They  had  to  hold  '  Jim '  that  time/'  said  neigh- 
bor ShaefTer. 

And  they  were  all  walking  in  air  when  *'  Jim  "  held 
Congress  at  a  stand-still  for  weeks  trying  to  secure 
recognition  from  Speaker  Randall.  They  like  his 
fighting  tactics  on  the  political  stump,  and,  while  not 
all  in  sympathy  with  his  acrobatic  politics,  they  admire 
the  manner  in  which  he  presses  and  maintains  his  con- 
victions. He  was  a  **  rantankerous  Prohibitionist^'* 
which  some  people  hold  against  him. 


The  brethren  figured  that  he  had  lost  a  lit 
ence  in  them,  when  they  voted  against  him 
ars  ago,  but  the  town  gossips  generally  alk 
8  General  never  lets  his  religion  get  mixed  \ 
I  politics  any  more  than  he  did  with  his  sol 

CHARFTABLE  TO  A  FAULT. 

*^  He  always  carried  his  money  in  his  vest  p 
id  a  neighbor,  *'  and  he  never  knew  how  much 
anybody  went  to  him  needing  money,  'Jij 
nded  out  his  pile.  He'd  give  a  man  money 
ur  with,  even  if  he  needed  flour  himself, 
t've  seen  him  take  a  poor  man  into  a  clothin 
d  rig  him  up  in  new  togs  when  he  needed  co 
nself.  He  would  give  away  money  he  ne< 
y  beefsteak  with  to  help  build  a  worthy  chi 
help  along  some  other  project 

HAS  WRITTEN  A  BOOK. 
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The  principal  ones  are:  <'The  Senate;'*  **  The 
Speaker  of  the  House*/'  *«  Supreme  Court;" ''  Improvi- 
dent Disposal  of  Public  Lands;"  *'  Finance  in  War  and 
Peace;"  **The  Gerrymander/*  with  original  Caricature; 
**  The  Silver  Problem;"  **  Evolution  in  Crime^  or  Im- 
proved Methods  of  Piracy;"  '*  Public  Debts;*'  *'A  Com- 
parison-Rome, Brittan  and  the  United  States;"  ''Eflfect 
of  Financial  System  on  Land  Values  and  Ownership;'* 
'*  Dives  and  Lasarus-Contrasts;'*  *'  Trusts." 


"THE  PINKERTONS." 

About  which  he  says : 

**  I  regard  the  situation  throughout  the  country 
as  very  grave*  and  I  have  believed  for  some  time 
that  we  are  nearing  a  serious  crisis.  If  the  present 
strained  relations  between  the  corporations  and  their 
employes  continue  much  longer,  they  will  rippen  into 
a  frightful  disaster.  When  Rome  was  near  her  fall, 
the  rich  barons  had  their  braves;  our  corporation 
barons  have  their  Pinkertons.  They  are  an  armed 
body  of  cruel  mercenaries,  and  a  menace  to  the  peace 
of  society  and  the  lives  of  people^  At  their  bidding 
bloodshed  follows  close  upon  the  heels  of  corporate 
tyranny.  They  must  be  suppressed,  and  the  terrible 
conditions  which  have  spewed  this  cruel  army  of 
thugs  upon  the  country  must  be  changed  at  once,  or 
the  Republic  must  give  way  to  corporate  despotism. 
The  frightful  condition  of  affairs  in  Pennsylvania  will 
fltrike  the  whole  country  like  an  alarm  bell  at  mid- 


reat  Uprising — Its  Interpretation — ^The  Cc 
ill  to  Action;"  ''Danger  and  Duty — Con 
^flections." 

His  son  *'Abe "  has  charge  of  the  sale 
ok.    He  is  located  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
tns  are  that  it  will  cut  a  considerable  figure  i 
ign  literature  this  (all.     We  conunend  it 
reful  attention  of  our  readers. 

HIS  DBS  MOINES  RESIDENCE. 

Gen.  Weaver  has  a  model  home  at  Des  I 
t  furnishings  being  neat  and  tasty.  The  library 
supplied  with  a  variety  of  books  on  nearl] 
>ic,  is  Gen.  Weaver's  favorite  room.    In  s 

many  interests,  he  is  a  close  and  careful  i 
lite  naturally  he  takes  an  interest  in  politia 
St  but  manages  to  keep  up  with  all  the  grean 
ns  of  the  hour.  A  most  intelligent  and  afiec 
)ily  to  whom  we  have  alluded  heretofore* 

home  life  exceedingly  pleasant    Thcv  m 
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A  MAN  EASILY  APPROACHED. 


The  visitor  to  this  editor  and  statesman  does  not 
reach  him  through  the  medium  of  an  office  boy  after 
an,  interval  of  heel-cooling  in  an  ante-room,  but  he  is 
received  at  once  with  a  kindly  grasp  of  the  hand,  and 
be  the  caller  ever  so  humble,  or  his  mission  ever  so 
insignificientt  it  is  a  rule  with  Gen.  Weaver  to  give 
him  an  audience.  The  mechanic  from  the  work-shop 
and  the  farmer,  (though  his  hands  be  rough  from  the 
effects  of  honest  toil,  and  his  clothing  sprinkled  with 
chaff  from  the  harvest  field,)  is  sure  of  meeting  as 
cordial  and  hearty  a  reception  as  the  business-man» 
society  leader  or  politician*  Indeed  Gen.  Weaver 
has  a  great  big  heart  over-flowing  with  love  and 
kindness  for  his  fellow<nen. 


perea  in  ^noic«  oi  rrMiflent— Conipiciou*  AbMi 
ionalfim — Maion  and  Dixon'i  Line  th«  Boundi 
[«r^Dorci  to  Nominata  a  Southron— A  W«n; 
■oadi— Wot  aiid  South  Join  Hands,  th«  Whol«  d 
ed— 50,000  Democratic  Vol«  Loit  ia  Gaoi^^  J 
Je'i  Party  VictorT— Rapid  Growth  of  tlw  Part/ 
t— Hie  Silvar  Sutw  for  Weavor. 


^1/ 


t 


Vi£j/>\  ALL  SECTIONS  the  newi  o; 
i'>  W^'J^l^  nomination  of  Weaver  and  Fieic 
favorably  received.    Of  coune, 
Press  of  the  opposing  Parties  ht 
vent  their  contempt  and  •arcain 
the  Independent  Par^ 
National  Economist  (People's  Par^),  V 
>n,  D.  C,  July  9.— 

Eveii  among  old  parQr  politicians  the  Mat 
rantion  of  the  People's  parQr  at  Omaha  ex 
grce  of  interest  not  even  second  to  that  0I 
leapolis  and  Chicago  Conventions.    But  1 
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finds  its  chief  expression  in  the  question  **  What  will 
the  outcome  be  ?  '^  While  the  large  daily  papers  are 
generally  looked  upon  as  the  tools  of  monopoly,  their 
news  columns,  during  convention  times,  afford  a  fair 
index  of  what  is  passing  in  the  minds  of  the  politi- 
cians. Through  their  medium  it  beame  apparent 
many  days  before  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
conventions  assembled  that  they  would,  because  of 
the  wire  pulling  ability  of  local  politicians,  be  practi- 
cally limited  in  their  choice  of  candidates  to  two  or 
three  names  each,  and  that  the  demands  of  the 
people  for  free  coinage  of  silver  would  be  unheeded 
by  them, 

CHOICE  FOR  PRESIDENT  NOT  LIMITED. 

The  columns  of  the  same  papers  since  interest 
began  to  center  at  Omaha,  have  pointedly  shown,  by 
the  daily  mention  of  new  namc5  in  connection  with 
the  chief  honor  to  be  conferred  by  the  convention, 
that  the  People's  party  is  not  restricted  in  its  choice 
of  leaders  to  a  prescribed  number  of  names. 

NO  SECTIONALISM  HERE. 

Another  point,  well  worthy  of  notice  in  passing, 
is,  that  while  the  old  parties  again  did  reverence  to 
the  contemptible  and  devilish  power  of  sectionalism 
in  their  choice  of  leaders,  the  People's  party  has 
emphasised  its  outspoken  opposition  to  the  division 
of  the  country  on  sectional  lines  by  its  choice  of  a 
candidate  for  Vice-Presideht     For  many  years  the 


3  far  ahead  that  the  South  under  existing 
i8  can  never  hope  to  overtake  it,  and  sin< 
parties  plainly  rely  on  money  to  win  then 
IS,  they  must  be  governed  in  their  select 
didates  by  the  dictum  of  the  men  who  cs 
1  it.    The  Mason  and  Dixon  line  no  longer 
country  because  of  hate  engendered  durii 
r.    This  is  but  a  living  pretext  used  by  be 
ties  to  cover  up  the  real  motive  by  whici 
prompted.    The  present  is  the  first    ! 
>ortunity  offered  to  the  South  for  escaping 
liation  under  which  it  has  so  long  and  undes 
ored,  and'  the  indications  are  that  it  will 
slf  worthy  of  it 

E  GRANDEST  AND  MOST  DETERMINED  CONV 

ON  RECORD. 

There  never  was  a  grander  or  more  det< 
d  enthusiastic  body  of  men  gathered  unc 
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old  party  politicians  concerning  ^the  outcome^  is 
amply  justified. 

DARB8  TO  NOMINATE  A  SOUTHERN  MAN. 

Ntw  Nation  (Nationalist),  July  9«— 
The  People's  party  is  the  only  party  that,  now 
twenty-three  years  since  the  war,  dares  put  a  South- 
ern candidate  on  its  National  ticket    It  alone  can 
afford  to,  because  it  is  the  only  National  party.    To 
Nationalists,  principles  are  more  important  than  men, 
and  the  platform  than  the  candidates.    The  senti- 
ment ot  the  party  was  regarded  by  the  Omaha  con- 
vention in  adopting  the  St.  Louis  platform  unchanged 
as  to  substance,  but  with  the  Nationalist  planks  inten- 
sified and  emphasized.    It  was  a  striking  testimony 
to  the  difference  between  the  People's  party  as  a 
party  of  principles  first  and  men  afterwards,  as  com- 
pared with  the  old  parties,  that  the  chief  burst  of  ' 
enthusiasm  during  the  Omaha  convention  attended 
the  reading  of  the  platform  rather  than  the  nomina- 
tions of  the  candidates,  and,  that  too,  wholly  without 
disparagement  to  the  latter.    It  was  striking  and 
most  gratifying  testimony  of  the  growth  and  strength 
of  Nationalism  that  no  plank  in  the  platform  elicited, 
at  every  reference  made  to  it,  such  tumults  of  ap- 
plause as  the  most  nationalistic  proposition  of  ail- 
that  of  government  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
railroads.    Now  that  the  convention  has  done  so  well 
by  us  and  our  cause,  let  us  take  our  coats  off  and  do 
our  best  to  carry  the  ticket  to  success. 


s  of  honest,  earnest  men  and  women  bent 
scy  followed  by  the  Prayers  and  benedicti( 
oiling  millions,  to  attend  the  first  National 
ion  of  the  People's  party.    AH  matters  of 
ivere  discussed  with  a  frankness  and  freenes 
truly  refreshing,  and  while  many  State  d 
I  had  their  headquarters  placarded,  not  a 
lidate  had  the  temerity  to  follow  the  exi 
his  the  Omaha  Convention  differed  very  i 
'  from  others  that  have  been  held  this  year 
Tht  Lantern  (People's  party),  Ft  Scott, 
July  9.— 

With  the  People's  party  the  selection  of 

*s  is  not  of  such  transcendent  importance  s 

two  old  parties  in  which  the  names  of  can< 

aramount  to  all  other  considerations. 

At  Minneapolis  and  Chicago  the  peopl 

sed  scenes  similar  to  the  tournaments  of  tb 

ages,  where  each  knight  of  the  lance  had  1 

lal  following:  and  partisans.    The  political 
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finestee  of  the  manager  and  the  amount  of  money  at 
his  command  or  the  prospective  distribution  of  offic- 
ial favors.  The  interests  of  the  people  were  ignored 
and  treated  with  indifference  or  contempt  in  the  un- 
seemly and  unspeakably  corrupt  scramble  tor  office. 
That  quadrennial  spectacle  has  been  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  at  each  recurrence  into  the  mire  of  un* 
blushing  corruption;  until  in  the  year  1892  it  seems 
to  have  reached  the  climax  and  consummation  in 
Tillainy  and  infamy. 

NO  CIRCUS  PARADE  AT  OMAHA. 

Mark  the  contrast  at  Omaha.  There  no  aspirates 
were  on  hand  with  headquarters  and  managers  and 
brass  bands  and  banners,  like  a  circus  on  parade,  and 
nothing  could  have  more  utterly  and  perfectly  given 
any  aspirant  his  political  death  than  a  resort  to  such 
methods.  No  man  has  been  boomed  nor  groomed  for 
the  nomination.  Few  of  the  party  papers  had  explic- 
itly declared  a  preference  for  any  man.  By  common 
consent,  and  without  special  arrangement,  it  had  been 
left  to  the  wisdom  ot  the  delegates  who  had  been 
sent  without  any  instructions  as  to  candidates.  More 
thought  had  been  devoted  to  platforms  than  to 
candidates.  Not  a  single  man  had  made  any  single 
effort  nor  motion  toward  securing  the  nomination 
for  himselC 

No  National  Convention  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  country  has  been  so  perfectly  clear  from  personal 


lie  pnnceiy  rooes  ot  colossal  wealth,  is  neari 
\y  and  a  new  and  better  time  is  about  to  be 
d  in  at  the  close  of  this  century;  a  conditi 
ich  offices  will  not  be  sold  to  the  highest  bi 
the  candidate  must  be 

railroads;  telegraphs,  beware. 

• 
wn  to  be  worthy  of  the  place  he  seeks. 

ocrats  sneer  at  the  Omaha  Convention,  and 

stem  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  the 

Is,  built  and  subsidized  at  government  exp< 

se  favors  to  the  People's  Party.    The  tin: 

at  hand  when  it  will  be  a  misfortune  to  any 

il  party  to  have  the  open  and  earnest  suppox 

Grould  and  the  monopolists. 

TAe  Farm  Record^  (People's  Party)  Ava,  I 
The  West  and  South  joined  hands  to  allay  i 
I  strife  and  work  for  the  common  irood  Af 
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Canada  to  the  Gul^the  people  for  the  People's 
Piuty  ticket— Weaver,  Field  and  victory. 

GEORGIA  DEMOCRATS  ALARMED. 

Atlanta  yaumal^  (Democratic)  July  4th.: 
There  is  a  third  party  here  and  it  ought  to  be 
buried  under  the  largest  Democratic  majority  this 
State  ever  cast — ^buried  so  deep  that  it  will  never  be 
able  to  lift  its  head  again.  A  reduction  of  the  nor- 
mal Democratic  majority,  of  say  50,000,  would  be  a 
People's  Party  victory.  All  that  is  needed  to  pre- 
vent this  reduction  and  secure  a  larger  majority  than 
ever  this  year  is  for  every  Democrat  to  work  and 
▼ote.  There  should  be  no  lagging  in  this  campaign. 
Every  Democrat  should  attend  campaign  meet- 
ings and  get  others  to  go,  and  when  voting  day 
comes  there  should  be  no  absentism.  There  Jiave 
been  times  when  every  Democratic  vote  was  not 
needed,  but  that  time  is  not  now. 

ANOTHER  DEMOCATIC  CONCESSION. 

New  Orleans  States  (Democratic.) 
The  growth  of  the  party  in  the  West  has  been 
so  rapid  as  to  astonish   the  politicians  and  make 
doubtful  the  result  of  the  Presidential  election  in  a 
number  of  States. 

MAY  SURPRISE  THE  EASTERN  PEOPLE  IN  NOVEMBER. 

JSastam  Globe  (DemocratiCy)i  July  9^— 

The  revolt  of  the  farmers  in  the  West  and 


.garics  of  the  Alliance  peopie  in  iuabi«« 
nment  and  finance,  there  is  no  State  whicli 
ily  aflfect  democratic  control,  as  Repub 
>I  is  being  threatened  in  Kansas  and  posi 
other  States* 


THE  SILVER  STATES   FOR   WEAVER. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  that  sterling  Demt 
.  Nau,  we  have  before  us  the  Rocky  Mauf 
r,  of  Sunday,  July   17,  published  at    De 
-ado.    The  News  has  all  the  marks  of  a 
3politan  daily,  and  is  admittedly  the  most  i 
I  paper  in  the  Rockies  if  not  the  West 
The  first  page  of  the  issue  before  us  has  a 
nn   wide  cartoon  surmounted  by    the    h 
ep  in  the  Middle  of  the  Road, " 
General  Weaver,  mounted  on  a  splendid  cli 
ing  alofl  a  banner  with  the  motto  ^  For 
:r  and  Prosperity  "  heads  an  immense  proc* 
^  iin  from   fireat  columns  of  Republican) 


p.-*- 
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On  the  Wall  street  side  of  the  Harrison  scroti 
are  these  words,  **  To  Wall  Street  t— A  Majority  of 
the  Republicans  in  the  House  and  Senate  voted 
against  silver,  ^  on  the  side  exhibited  to  his  partisans, 
the  words,  ^  To  the  People  I— Republican  Senate 
voted  for  silver — Democratic  House  against  silver.  '* 

The  Wall  street  side  of  the  Cleveland  scroll  reads, 
^  To  Wall  Street  t— The  Democratic  House  defeated 
the  silver  bill  which  the  Republican  Senate  had 
passed,  '*  and  the  side  shown  to  his  followers  bear 
these  words,  to  the  People  ! — ^A  Democratic  major- 
ity in  the  House  and    Senate  voted  for  Silver.^ 

The  following  significant  verses  complete  the 
picture. 

Side  trackii  are  rough  and  theyVe  hard  to  walk, 

Keep  in  the  middle  of  the  road  ; 
Though  we  havcn*t  got  time  to  stop  and  talk 

We  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
Turn  your  backt  on  the  goldbug  men, 
And  yell  for  silver  now  and  then  ; 
If  you  want  to  beat  Grovcr,  also  Ben, 
Just  stick  to  the  middle  of  the  road. 

Don't  answer  the  call  of  goldbug  tools, 

But  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  road  ; 
Prove  that  the  West  wasn^t  settled  by  fools. 

And  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
They've  woven  their  plots  and  woven  them  111, 
We  want  a  WEAVER  who's  got  more  skill. 
And  mostly  we  want  a  Silver  Bill, 
*  So  well  stay  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

Editorially  the  JVews  says,  ^^The  Moumam 
States  are  now  united.  *  *  *  There  is  only  one 
free  silver  party  and  one  free  coinage  ticket  and  that 
was  created  at  Omaha.'' 


o  diti^r  from  those  who  declare  General  1 
0  be  a  we<4k  candidate.  He  is  responsible 
r  degree  than  any  man  living  for  the  gr 
present  status  of  the  Third  Party  move.  The 
calls  Weaver  a  weak  stick,  either  does  not  1 
lan  or  doesn't  mean  to  be  fair.  I  regard  Gc 
ver  as  a  most  remarkable  man.  Not  only 
mghly  honest  and  sincere  in  his  convictioni 
probably  the  best  equipped,  mentally  and  p 
f  to  carry  on  a  campaign  on  a  large  scale  o 
in  all  America.  A  mind  bubbling  over 
/ledgt!  and  information,  reinforced  wi 
iquc  equal  in  fibre  and  toughness  to  barbed 
enabled  to  defy  the  elements  and  withstan 
imforts  of  travel  and  thus  bear  up  un< 
ht  that  would  crush  a  dozen  ordinary  men. 
alk  to  out-door  audiences  for  three  mont 
ession  losing  neither  flesh  nor  voice.  Whi 
p'ess  he  was  set  upon  by  the  lions  of  both 
and  to  his  credit  it  stands  recorded  in  the 


Ill   i^WirMlM 
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THE  PEOPLE'S  PARTY  KNOWS  IT. 

Nrm  T^rk  Smm^  {Dtm^trmHt,) 

Three  timet  three  are  tlxty-tlx, 
Straw's  not  needed  for  making  brick% 
Crops  depend  on  politics: 

And  the  People's  Party  knows  HI 

Plow  and  hoe  are  both  played  oat» 
The  way  to  farm  is  to  run  about 
To  P.  r.  meetingn,  and  »torm  and  spoutt 
And  the,People*s  Party  knows  itt 

Why  should  the  farmer  delve  and  ditch, 
Why  should  the  farmer's  wife  dam  and  stitch  ? 
The  Government  can  make  'em  richs 
And  the  Pcoplo*s  Party  knows  it  1 

When  we've  kicked  the  plutocrats  down«stairS| 
And  purged  Wall  Street  of  its  bulls  and  bears. 
We're  all  j^oinfi  to  be  millionaires: 

And  the  People's  Party  knows  itl 

Away  with  the  infamous  mortgS);es, 
Ko  more  we*ll  l>e  Haunted  by  such  as  he. 
Uncle  Sam  pays  for  all,  d*yo  see? 

And  the  People's  Party  knows  it! 

O,  this  will  be  a  f^loriouii  land 
When  thini^s  are  done  as  we  have  planned ; 
And  we'll  have  prosperity  frcnh  and  canned  1 
And  the  People's  Party  knows  it  1 

The  leaves  of  the  trees  will  l>e  dollar  notes, 
There'll  be  diamond  rinf^s  round  the  heads  of  OAtSi 
And  silver  tips  on  the  hornt  of  goats: 
And  the  People's  Party  knows  it  1 

The  cheese  '11  be  silver,  the  butter  '11  be  gold, 
The  streams  *11  run  whi»ky,  hot  and  cold, 
,  And  Mugwumps  will  forget  to  scold: 
And  the  People's  Party  knows  it! 

The  6th  ult  '11  be  the  i6th  nrox., 
The  girls  will  cease  to  think  of  frocks, 
Jeny  Simpson's  feet  be  sheathed  in  socka. 
And  the  People's  Par^  knows  itt  • 


!«' 
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tional  advantage  that  is  typical  of  all  other  National 
Conventions.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  in  a  congrat- 
ulatory mood  over  the  large  attendance  to  the  Con- 
vention,  and  there  was  a  general  determination  that 
harmony  should  be  preserved  on  all  questions,  and 
that  the  most  available  man  should  be  selected  to 
kad  the  iight  in  the  coming  campaign. 

Even  in  the  Convention,  the  People's  Party 
would  seem  anxious  to  preserve  an  individuality  and 
to  set  at  defiance  an  example  of  two  great  Parties 
whose  National  Conventions  have  been  held. 

By  II  o'clock  the  part  of  the  hall  allotted  to  del- 
egates was  fairly  well  filled,  most  of  the  delegates 
being  present,  but  in  much  confusion. 

The  general  remark  was  that  it  was  a  fine  look- 
ing body  of  men.  Strong  and  striking  physiog- 
nomies were  present  Cranks  and  odd  creatures, 
however,  were  occasionally  seen.  Before  the  Con- 
vention was  called  to  order  straw  hats  predominated. 
Compared  with  the  Minneapolis  and  Chicago  Con- 
ventions the  Omaha  Convention  was  not  so  well 
dressed,  though  it  appeared  by  no  means  poverty 
stricken. 

CONVBMTION  HBLD  IN  THB  COLISBUM. 

The  extensive  preparations  made  by  the  Demo- 
crats at  the  Wigwam  at  Chicago,  and  by  the  Repub- 
licans at  Minneapolis,  are  noted  by  their  absence  at 
the  Coliseum,  at  Omaha*    Nevertheless,  the  building 


!dcd  if  the  hall  would  contain  loOyOoo  ini 

e-tenth  that  number. 

The  circular  building  had  been  arrange* 
cesy  with  a  number  of  outlets,  which  pi 
lything  approaching  confusion.    Flags  and 
»ated  from  every  pillar  and  arch,  and  the  di 
fergreens  is  something  in  the  nature  of  ti 
chesy  not  the  less  inviting  because  of  their 
[ding  a  degree  of  freshness  to  the  scene*    ' 
j^atcs  were  slow  in  arriving.    The  press  ^ 
i  enter,  and  delegation  after  delegation  i 
id  the  hall  became  full  of  industrial  leaders 
ats  and  breezy  attire,  in  keeping  with  the  c 

OPBNINO  BXBRCISBS. 

There  was  a  slight  lull  as  Chairman  Ta 
f  the  National  Committee,  announced  tha 
"National  Convention  of  the  People's  Party 
:onvened  in  regular  session.    Then  foUowc 
)f  applause.     Prayer  was  offered  by  Rei 


I 
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ance.  Mr.  Terrell  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  Omaha's 
Mayor  and  continued:  ^This  Convention  is  indeed  a 
protest  against  present  conditions.  It  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  stay  the  movement.  If  every  leader  of 
this  movement,  I  care  not  who  he  iS|  be  he  Powderly 
(cheers)  or  Weaver,  that  we  trust  above  all  men  as 
a  patriotic  man,  or  whoever  you  may  name— if  they 
were  to-day  to  put  themselves  in  opposition  the 
movement  would  sweep  over  them  and  their  names 
be  forgotten.    (Applause.) 

^Never  before  in  this  country  has  such  a  Con- 
vention been  assembled.  I  believe  there  is  no  man 
here  seeking  position.  I  have  never  before  attended 
a  Convention  where  every  man  desired  success  to 
everything  and  was  perfectly  willing  to  lay  down 
personal  ambition  to  secure  it. 

^As  to  the  South,  I  want  to  say  it  is  imbued 
with  the  same  spirit  you  are.  (Cheers.)  The  South 
will  vote  for  the  man  who  stands  on  the  St.  Louis 
platform,  be  he  who  he  may,  and  the  man  from  the 
man  from  the  South  who  docs  not  share  this  spirit 
had  better  leave  the  hall.''  (Cheers.)  The  speaker 
then  declared  that  the  People's  Party  had  ended 
sectionalism,  and  for  that  alone  was  entitled  to  the 

« 

gratitude  of  the  people. 

8FBBCH  OP  THS  TBMPORARY  CHAIRMAN. 


C  H.  Ellington,  of  Georgia,  was  introduced  as 
temporary  Chairman,  and  in  his  speech  of  acceptance 


II  my  high  appreciation  of  the  honor  this 
f  Conventions  has  conferred  upon  me  by 
ne  to  the  Temporary  Chairmanship.     But 
nind  turns  to  the  great  purpose  for  whi< 
i    met — its  mighty  depth,  length,  breadt 
derful  conception,  all  that  is  wrapped  up  ir 
cans  to  us  to  be  defeated  and  what  it 
in   should  victory  crown  our  eflforts— all 
gs  crowd  upon  me,  and  I  long  for  the  ton 
>ricl,  whose   trumpet  tones  shall   reach 
hest  end  of  the  globe,  rousing  and  conveni 
pie  wherever  its  sound  shall  fall  upon  then 
^*In  all  the  history  of  this  country,  the  Ian< 
c,  the  home  of  the  brave,  there  has  neve 
>thcr    such    gathering    of  people.     (Apj 
»rth,  South,  East  or  West  are  to-day  nr 
;ir  hosts  together  in  a  sense  and  for  a  ] 
vcr  before  realized  in  this  country.     (Ap) 
hen«  in  the  early  days  of  this  new  coun) 
^u^u^r^  fnutrht  for  their  liberty  and  won. 
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flesh  of  the  tame  flesh,  the  flght  was  a  bloody  one, 
and  now,  for  the  first  timey  the  classes  in  these  United 
States  are  marching  and  marshaling  their  armies  for 
the  greatest  struggle  the  world  ever  saw.  (Cheers.) 
A  mortal  combat  is  on,  and  the  ballot  will  be  the 
weapon  of  war.    (Cheers.) 

THR  WORLD  LOOKS  ON. 

''The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  us.  Some  are 
looking  at  us  with  hate  and  fear  in  their  hearts,  while 
others  are  watching  us  prayerfuUyi  anxiously  and 
hopefully.  Nothing  would  give  more  joy  to  our  op- 
ponents than  to  see  this  vast  assemblage  disagree. 
They  want  us  to  bicker  and  wrangle.  Hundreds  of 
pens  stand  ready  to  note  the  first  word  of  discord, 
and  in  every  direction  the  wires  are  waiting  to  trans- 
mit the  hoped-for  news.  Brethren,  friends,  let  us 
disappoint  them  and  from  the  very  beginning  shake 
hands  upon  this  one  point  that  harmony,  unity  and 
good  will  shall  prevail.  (Cheers.)  Let  us  lay  aside 
all  selfish  individual  feeling,  all  personal  ambition 
that  may  by  any  possibility  tend  to  disharmonize, 
and  coming  together  in  the  spirit  of  pure  fractional 
feeling,  determined  that  the  dominant  principle  shall 
be  patriotism,  pure  and  simple,  and  the  desire  for  the 
general  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the  people. 
(Cheers.)  I  believe  it  is  possible  for  this  representa- 
tive body  to  meet,  counsel,  perform  its  work  and  ad- 
journ without  one  single  word  of  discord,  one  atom 


A  TOUCHING  ALLUSION  TO  POLK 

'^Wc  are  here  to-day  with  the  shadow 

* 

trouble  resting  upon  us.    He  whom  our  I 
lighted  to  honor— our  leader,  the  true,  th< 
honest  Polk,  is  dead;  has  been  taken  fro 
when  we  need  him  most.    Our  hearts  i 
loss.    No  nobler  soul  ever  breathed,  non 
harder,  suffered  more,  spent  more  than  he 
gave  his  life  to  our  beloved  cause,  and  we  < 
lieve  it  was  given  in  vain.    Oh,  shade  of  ti 
kind-hearted,  great  Polk,  may  the  mantl 
spirit  fall  upon  us  to-day  in  our  deliberatio 
end  that  we  may  be  like  minded.    I  call  on 
day  in  his  name  that  if  there  be  a  single  vc 
iota  of  sectional  feeling  left  in  the  hearts  of 
to  wipe  it  out.^  I  charge  it  sacredly  that  ^ 
stand  in  the  shadow  of  Polk's  great  love,  v 
crate  ourselves  to  the  great  work  of  refon 


^dnttBKita* 
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with  cheersy  and  when  the  picture  of  Presi- 
dent Polk  was  handed  to  him  by  Chairman  Wilson, 
of  the  North  Carolina  delegation,  and  hoisted  into 
view,  the  vast  Convention  with  one  accord  arose  and 
the  scene  was  one  benefitting  reverence  to  the  mem- 
ory of  a  great  leader, 

A  OAVBL  WITH   A  HISTORY. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Chairman's  speech, 
Mrs.  Todd,  of  Michigan,  then  stepped  to  the  front  of 
the  platform  to  present  Chairman  Ellington  with  a 
gavel  to  which,  she  explained  in  words  of  fervor,  a 
history  is  attached.  The  gavel  was  carved,  she  said, 
by  the  wife  of  Ben  Terrell.  It  was  carved  from  the 
tree  planted  by  Washington  at  Mt.  Vernon,  an  an- 
nouncement .  which  was  received  with  enthusiastic 
cheers. 

Chairman  Ellington  appropriately  replied.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  pleasant  little  incident  the  roll 
of  States  was  called  to  report  their  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Credentials,  and  at  1:25  the  Conven- 
tion adjourned  until  3  o'clock. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session  mes- 
sages of  congratulation  were  read  from  various  party  * 
leaders.    One  from  Virginia  ran:    ^^Hold  the  fort; 
Virginia  is  coming.''    The  reading  of  the  communi- 
cation from  Washington  provoked  great  applause. 

BNCOURAGBMBNT  FROM  WASHINGTON. 

^The  subscribers  here  desire  to  tender  you  our 


ever  pleasant  it  might  be  for  us  to  meet  an« 
general  hand-shaking,  yet  in  our  opinion  th 
who  are  not  delegates  should  remain  here 
the  work  which  the  people  have  given  us  tc 
The  two  Wall  Street  Parties  have  h 
Conventions.    They  have   nominated  thei: 
dates  and  are  marshaling  their  hosts.    On< 
engaged  in  '^putting  the  rascals  out/'  the 
'keeping  them  in.'    They  have  no  aims  01 
but  the  spoils  of  officei  while  the  people  an 
from  affluence  to  penury,  and  laborers  in  ti 
factories,  shops  and  mines  are  dying  of  si 
and  by  Pinkerton  bullets.     It  is  the  missio 
new  party,'  then,  to  restore  to  the  people  the 
given  rights  and  the  scepter  of  the  Govemr 
restore  the  people  their  lands  and  their  cor 
highways,  and  to  wrest  from  corporations  ani 
kings  the  control  of  the  people's  money  ant 
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the  necessary  details  for  a  vigorous  and  successful 
campaign.  The  times  are  auspicious.  Men  are 
everywhere  surrendering  their  party  predjudices  and 
trampling  under  foot  old  party  lines.  They  are  cry- 
ing out  on  all  sides — ^North,  South,  East  and  West— 
<What  must  we  do  to  be  saved.'  Let  us  on  with  the 
work  so  nobly  begun  by  our  patriotic  fathers,  that 
the  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  peoplCp  and 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

'^Accept,  gentlemen,  our  fraternal  regards,  and 
may  the  great  Ruler  ot  Nations  guide  your  councils. 

W.  A.  Pbpfbr,  U.  S.  Senate. 

^James  H.  Kyle,  U.  S.  Senate;  John  Davis,  M. 
C.|  of  Missouri;  O.  M.  Kern,  of  Nebraska;  B.  H. 
Clover,  M.  C,  of  Kansas;  Thomas  E.  Winn,  M.  C; 
William  Baker,  M.  C;  K.  C.  Haterson,  M.  C;  John 

G.  Otis,  M.  c:' 

DONNBLLY  TAKBS  THB  PLATFORM. 

Ignatius  Donelly,  of  Minnesota,  was  introduced, 
pending  the  Committee's  report,  and  spoke  at  length 
on  the  issues  of  the  People's  party: 

^I  do  not  mean,''  said  Mr.  Donnelly,  ^'to  indulge 
in  any  words  of  idle  compliments— -for  the  dignity  of 
the  occasion  forbids  it— when  I  say  that  no  greater 
body  of  men  has  ever  assembled  upon  this  continent 
than  those  who  sit  here  to-day,  since  those  men  met 
who  formulated  the  immoral  Declaration  of  Inde- 
Dendence* 


AIMBD  AT  DBPBW. 

There  is  not  in  this  gathering  a  single 
of  a  railroad  (cheers);  there  is  not  a  single  i 
tative  of  an  army  or  rings  which  are  rob 
sucking  the  life  blood  out  of  the  Americi 
(Cheers.) 

''I  can  not  help  but  think  of  theastoua 
trast  this  body  presents  to  the  Convcntio 
have  recently  met  in  Minneapolis  and  Chica 
little  point  emphasizes  the  difference,  and 
sufficient  in  itself  to  show  the  American  pi 
are  its  friends* 

'^There  are  in  this  Convention  deleg 
the  distant  State  of  California,  and  they  cov 
tain  the  same  railroad  concessions  that  ar 
to  the  National  Conventions.    They  are 
cost  as  I  am  informed,  of  $150  to  each  oi 
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'K>ne  hundred  and  sixteen  yeani  of  national  life 
under  the  management  of  two  great  parties  has 
given  us,  according  to  the  different  estimates,  from 
Bfioo  to  30,000  millionaires,  and  1,500,000  tramps, 
while  the  whole  land  is  blistered  with  mortgages  and 
the  whole  people  are  steeped  to  the  Hps  in  poverty. 
My  friends,  every  great  fight  that  was  ever  made  in 
the  past  for  right  and  liberty  culminates  in  this  pres- 
ent gathering.  Every  battlefield  of  the  past  fought  to 
make  men  more  free,  more  happy  and  more  pros- 
perous, has  shed  the  fruits  of  victory  upon  this  great 
assemblage.  (Cheers.)  What  a  contrast  to  that 
Minneapolis  Convention.  The  leading  man  of  that 
body,  the  man  most  petted,  and  dined  and  wined, 
was  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  twenty  times  a  millionaire, 
President  of  two  railroad  companies  and  representa- 
tive of  the  Vanderbilt*s  $200,000,000.  Why  he  could 
not  sneeze  but  the  Republican  papers  had  pictures  of 
him  in  every  point  of  the  process.  (Laughter  and 
cheers.)  I  had  a  debate  the  other  day  in  Minnesota, 
with  a  representative  speaker  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  I  challenged  him  to  point  to  a  man  in  the 
great  Convention. who  could  be  mentioned  in  one 
breath  with  the  great  philanthropist  and  humanitar- 
ian who  founded  the  Republican  party.  Where  is 
your  Horace  Greeley,  your  Charles  Sumner,  your 
Wendell  Phillips,  your  Abraham  Lincoln  ?  I  asked 
him  to  point  me  out  a  single  friend  of  labor  in  the 
Conventiofii  a  stogie  friend  of  the  farmer,  a  single 


m'kinlby  obts  a  thrust. 

And  when  I   asked  for  another  nam 
^ven  the  name  of  William  McKinley,  Jr.,  (1 
I  man  who  put  up  the  tariff  for  the  benefit  of 
ectionist  manufacturers  to  increase  burden 
eople.    That  is  Republican  philanthropy* 
e  a  miracle  if  the  American  people  had  not 
me  appreciated  Bill   McKinley's  philanthi 
'ant  it  understood  that  I  am  not  saying  a 
gainst  the  rank  and  fame  of  either  of  these 
>ies  of  ^^Good«")    The  whole  American 
ive  been  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  parties 
e  American  people  are,  in  my  judgment,  t 
d  noblest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  it 
t  become  me  to  accuse  either  of  them,  I 
iders,  the   politics  and  the  Conventions  o 
rties,  are  legitimate  subjects  for  comment 
int  in  the  direction  of  this  terrible  power  n 
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mous  support  of  Minnesota;  I  can  promise  you  the 
solid  Electoral  vote  of  Minnesota  for  the  People's 
Party.  I  believe  that  I  can  promise  that  Nebraska 
will  go  the  same  way,  and  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  I  know  that  we  can  count  on  Kansas. 
I  tell  you,  there  is  no  such  word  as  fail,  so  far  as  this 
movement  is  concerned. 

A  BOY  ORATOR. 

After  Donnelly's  speech  a  Minnesota  delegate 

insisted  that  Alabama's  eloquent  boy  orator,  J.  C. 
Manning,  should  be  heard  from  and  the  dark-haired 
Southern  youth  was  applauded  as  he  stepped  to  the 
platform.  He  said  he  appreciated  the  motive  th<it 
induced  the  followers  of  the  movement  to  devote 
their  time  to  it.  '^It  is  not  office,"  he  declared,  'Hhat 
is  not  what  they  are  after;  but  even  if  it  was,  my 
God,  are  we  not  entitled  to  an  office  once,  when  the 
other  sides  have  had  all  for  so  many  years?"  He 
said  in  conclusion  that  if  the  movement  continued  to 
grow  as  it  had  for  the  past  few  days  the  People's 
Party  in  Alabama  would  elect  every  Congressman 
and  every  member  of  the  Electoral  College  from  that 
Sute. 

■ 

1366  DBLBGATBS  PRBSBNT. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  presented  its  re- 
port, showing  that  there  were  no  contests,  and  that 
there  were  1,366  delegates  present    The  report  was 


inc  delegates    drew  a  long  brea 
some  time  sight-seeing  in  the  enterprisi 
City  of  Omaha.    To  a  great  majority  • 
was  new  business  and  it  fretted  them 
The  hotel  corridcrs  were  thronged  wi 
discussing  the  questions  of  the  hour.    Tt 
decorated   for   the   Convention  and  ma 
houses  and  dwellings  for  the  Fourth,  i 
presented  a  most  lively  appearance. 

LOUCKS   FOR   PERMANENT  CHAIRl 

The  Committee  on  Permanent  Organ! 
eluded  its  labors  and  will  be  ready  to  re 
invention  at  the  opening  of  its  sessioi 
lenry  Loucks,  of  South  Dakota,  was  chos 
aanent  Chairman  of  the  Convention  by 
nanimous  vote. 

The  only  other  name  mentioned  v 
aul  Vandervoort  of  Nebraska     Loucks 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THI   POLK   MEMORIAL  aERVIGES. 

The  People'!  Party  Payi  Tribute  to  the  Deceued  Pre^ 
dent  ot  the  Pumcra'  AIIlence-~Bulogles  delivered  by  Mr. 
r<oack»,  Oencrel  WeaTer,  Igmatitu  Donnellr,  and  othcn— 
Collection  boxes  to  be  placed  in  Alliance  Halli  throaghont 
the  conntiT  to  receive  five^ent  contribution!  for  Colonel 
Prtk'a  fiunilr— A  quiet  Sunday  in  Omaha  contnuted  with 
dnnkenncw  and  debauchery  In  Chicago  and  MinneapoUa — 
Vbm  Oteshaai  Boom— His  Declination— Kyle  or  Weaver. 

VAST  assemblage  which  attended 
^  the  second  day's  session  of  the  Peo- 
pie's  Party  afforded  a  striking  proof 
of  the  respect  in  which  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Colonel  Polk  is  held 
by  the  supporters  of  the  movement 
which  he  was  instrumental  in  found- 
ing. The  session  was  devoted  excln- 
'  sively  to  the  delivery  of  addresses  eulogistic- 
of  the  dead  champion  of  reform,  and  expressive  of 
the  reverence  in  which  his  name  was  held. 

Thongh  the  speeches  contained  many  inspiring 
sentences  as  to  the  future  of  the  fight  in  which  the  ^ 
Independent  Party  is  engaged,  the  recognition  of 
the  loss  which  the  party  has  sustained  in  the  death 
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HON.  H.  L.  LOUCKS. 
Chairman  Omaha  Convsntion. 


OPBNING  ADDRBSS  BY  CHAIRMAN  XX)U 

After  a  prayer  by  Chaplain  Diffenbfl 
>peniQg  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  L 
}f  South  Dakotai  who  has  been  selected 
permanent  chairman  of  the  convention.  T 
was  marked  by  a  sympathy  and  feelin 
Niught  every  member  of  the  vast  audi< 
was  received  with  a  silence  which  bore  t 
to  the  respect  in  which  the  memory  of  the  1 
dent  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  is  held  by  t 
whose  movement  he  had  been  identified, 
the  sentences  which  broke  the  painful  silei 
gathering  was  the  declaration  that  the  peo 
new  movement  looked  to  L.  L.  Polk  as  th 
of  an  era  of  freedom. 

^^  Brother  Polk/'  the  speaker  contini 
the  one  man  whose  place  can  not  be  filled, 
the  one  around  whom  all  our  hopes  center 
can  around  no  other  man.    It  is  mete  that 
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DR.  C.  W.  M'CUNB  pays  HIIC  TRXBUTB. 

Bditor  McCone  followed.  ''I  knew  our  lost 
friend,"  lie  said,  **  and  it  is  a  pride  and  pleasure  to 
*2ne  to  be  able  to  say  I  knew  him.  Those  who  knew 
him  best,  loved  him  best  The  noble  soul,  the  mag- 
nificent brain,  the  wonderful  oratory  of  L.  L.  Polk  , 
were  given  to  the  cause  of  our  movement.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  destruction  of  sectionalism,  which  had 
been  fostered  by  those  corrupt  politicians  who  ruled 
this  land  in  the  interest  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
robbed.  The  cause  which  Colonel  Polk  led  meant 
freedom  of  labor,  the  triumph  of  the  people ;  it  meant 
that  this  country  would  come  back  to  the  principles 
of  those  who  founded  it,  and  incorporated  in  its 
constitution  the  principle  of  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  Were  he  here 
to-morrow  he  would  be  selected  to  bear  your  banner 
aloft,"  declared  the  speaker,  amid  the  rousing  cheers 
of  the  assembly. 

**  History  inspires  us  with  hope ;  it  reminds  us 
of  a  duty.  Let  us  be  careful  how  we  discharge  that 
duty.  We  will  discharge  it  as  becomes  our  manhood 
by  keeping  in  view  the  example  of  our  lost  leader, 

« 

and  by  determining  that  we  shall  not  lag  behind 
until  the  cause  which  he  championed  shall  be  carried 
to  success." 

Mrs.  Todd|  of  MichigaUi  paid  a  touching  tribute 


id  the  recollections  of  his  deeds  will  ever  act 
spiration  till  the  victory  of  our  cause  is  procl 

GBNBRAL  WBAVBR'S  TOUCHING  RBMAKKi 

General  Weaver  was  the  next  speaker. 
»eech  was  briefi  but  summed  up  in  well-chos< 
Lthetic  words  the  public  life  and  deeds  of  C 
>lk.  He  loved  his  race,  he  declared,  and  c 
e  fact  that  he  had  a  full  knowledge  and  coi 
iderstanding  of  the  great  wrongs  under  whi 
iople  of  this  country  were  suffering,  his  fait 
perior  to  all  difficulties,  and  he  felt  certain 
timate  triumph  which  is  certain  to  come  to  a 
ent  which  shall  free  the  down-trodden  peo 
is  Nation.  The  sentence  which  was  receive 
e  loudest  and  longest  chorus  of  cheering 
lotation  from  the  dead  Southern  reformez : 


i«ih~g  fc*  ■»  ■■  ■t*Mf7~aMip#ii»--»^pmi 
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one  lingering  look  npon  a  country  whose  govern* 
ment  is  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people." 

"  The  name  of  Colonel  Polk,"  the  speaker  con- 
cluded, '^  will  remain  for  ages  a  monument  of  power 
in  this  country,  and  a  great  bulwark  against  the 
surging  tides  of  hatred  and  political  animosity.  May 
we  cherish  his  memory,  and  see  that  his  family, 
which  lost  a  head  and  a  father,  shall  be  cared  for." 
This  referevce  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  was  re- 
ceived with  a  response  which  showed  that  the  People's 
Party  delegates  are  not  unmindful  of  the  services 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  man  in  whose  memory 
the  meeting  was  held. 

THB  MOST  BLOQUBNT  BUUX^Y  OF  THB  DAY. 

^'A  great  man,"  said  Hon.  Ignatius  Donnelly, 
''has  fallen.  He  has  passed  from  the  darkness  into 
the  light  He  has  stepped  from  the  visible  into  the 
invisible.  He  has  crossed  the  dreaded  but  kindly 
line  which  limits  the  mercies  of  this  imperfect  lilt. 

'"A  mighty  tree  has  fallen  in  the  fenst 
As  (alls  on  Mt  Avenraa, 
The  thunder-smitten  oak ; 
Par  o^cr  the  crashing  forest 
The  giant  arms  lie  spread; 
And  the  pale  angun»  muttering  low, 
Oast  on  the  Uasttd  head.' 


irother,  a  xnoQument  more  auraoie  inaii 
narble — a  monument  of  affection  and  hoi 
p'eat  heart  was  in  this  work.  ^  Can  he  fi 
:he  speeches  through  which  his  liberated  s 
Rrander  a  nobler  task  than  that  in  which  ii 
j^aged?     If  he  moves  among  us  invisibl 
moment  he  will  little  regard  the  honors  w 
memory,  for  to  the  enfranchised  soul  all 
dross;  but  he  sees  more  clearly  than  w 
magnitude  of  the  world-embradng  labor  u; 
we  had  embarked ;  he  sees  the  vast  vista  of  I 
and  the  uncountable  millions  of  the  unbo] 
tions,  whose  faces  are  to  be  wreathed  in 
distorted  with  agony  as  we  succeed  or  fail 
Mr.  Donnelly  then  touched  upon  the 
istlcs  of  Colonel  Polk,  and  wound  up  his 
calling  upon  the  members  of  the  audience 
him  as  their  exemplar.    A  fitting  epitapl 


>W^I»^ 
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LOUD  CALLS  FOR  POWDBRLY. 

Mr.  T.  V.  Powderly  came  forward  and  added  his 
quota  to  the  expressions  of  praise  spoken  of  the  late 
*  Colonel  Polk. 

**  No  sentiment  of  mine/'  he  said,  ^'  can  add  one 
single  gem  to  the  crown  that  now  rests  upon  the 
brow  of  our  dead  brother.  He  has  been  called  to  a 
nobler  sphere.  He  has  gone  to  that  kingdom  be* 
yond  the  cloudsi  where  the  tongue  of  calumny  can 
not  reach  him,  and  where  the  dagger  of  the  assassin 
can  not  touch  him.  And  even  his  enemies  will  say 
of  him,  now  that  he  has  mingled  with  the  dust,  the 
words  which  they  should  have  said  of  him  in  life." 

Mr.  Powderly  also  referred  to  the  late  Dr.  De« 
lamater  and  other  leaders  in  the  fight  for  humanity 
in  which  he  took  a  part  that  could  not  fail  to  bear 
fruit. 

Delegate  T.  £.  D.  Dean,  of  New  York,  pro- 
posed a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  collection  boxes 
should  be  placed  in  every  Alliance  hall  throughout 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  five-cent 
subscriptions  to  form  a  fund,  out  of  which  the  family 
of  Colonel  Polk  should  be  protected  and  a  monu- 
ment  erected  to  the  man  himself  on  the  family  farm 
in  North  Carolina.  The  resolution  was  seconded  by 
Hon.  Ignatius  Donnelly,  who  said  he  would  have  a 
direct  and  strong  appeal  published  in  all  the  Al* 


lies  to  set  an  example  for  sobriety  and  the 
ice  of  the  Sabbath  Day  for  the  other  j 
irties.    The  necessity  for  such  a  coarse 
ttter  understood  by  reading  the  following 
om  a  prominent  Chicago  paper: 

*^  The  Democrats  do  not  mean  to  be  out 
le  Republicans.  The  drunkenness  and  deb 
lat  characterized  the  Minneapolis  Conventi 
!en  equaled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  the  Demo 
ission  in  Chicago.  With  the  first  arrival 
itions  and  boomers  the  carnival  of  drinl 
aturday  night  squads  of  drunken  men  couk 
.'eling  from  saloon  to  saloon.  Sunday  mat 
orse.  Sunday  night  a  mob  of  yelling,  half^ 
len  crowded  the  lobby  of  the  Palmer  House 
early  every  saloon  within  a  mile  of  the  c 
le  city  crowds  of  men  could  be  found  d 
ghting,  cursing,  and  shouting  for  Clevelai 
toies,  Gorman,  or  some  other  candidate.    1 
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marched  up  to  the  Tremont  Honse.    Five  minutes 
after  breaking  ranks  they  lined  up  four  deep  before 
the  long  bar  of  the  Tremont  House,  waiting  for 
drinks.   The  bar  rooms  and  saloons  had  made  great 
preparations,   Chicago's  capacity  in  a  saloon  line  is 
very  large  under  ordinary  circumstances.  There  are 
hundreds  of  dens  and  gin  shops  within  a  radius  of  a 
mile  of  the  court-house.    On  Sunday  night  they  all 
did  a  tremendous  business.    Their  capacity  was 
taxed  to  its  utmost   Monday  night  was  even  worse. 
More  delegates  and   boomers  had  arrived.    The 
crowds  were  large.    Vice  and  drunkenness  did  not 
abate  in  the  least,  but  ^w  visible.    At  midnight 
carriages  were  rolling  down  the  streets,  filled  with 
drunken,  shouting  men.    The  yells  of  intoxicated 
men  resounded  through  the  streets  and  pai^demonium 
broke  loose.  Down  on  the  dark  avenues,  where  vice 
reigns  supreme,  was  a  terrible  scene.    The  streets 
were  filled  with  carriages  carrying  enthusiastic  dele- 
gates from  place  to  place.    Wine,  beer,  and  whisky 
flowed  like  water,  and  the  shouts  of  the  revelers  could 
be  heard  on  every  side.    Crowds  of  men  filed  out  of 
one  gilded  gin*shop  and  den  only  to  enter  another  a 
few  doors  away.  The  scenes  that  were  enacted  were 
too  disgraceful  to  print. 

**  Not  until  the  gray  light  of  morning  appeared 
did  the  shouts  of  the  revelers  die  away.  One  by  one, 
overcome  by  liquor  and  tired  out  with  the  night's 


"  These  men  were  to  assemble  a  few 
to  help  select  the  candidates  of  one  c 
parties  for  the  highest  offices  in  our  nati 
were  to  frame  a  platform  of  principles  t 
^legislation  of  the  United  States.  The] 
paring  for  their  task  in  a  manner  wb 
strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  patr 
manhood  of  this  country.  And  their  ] 
for  this  important  service  was  a  drunke 
Is  it  possible  that  Christian  men  can  trai 
with  a  party  which  is  represented  by  i 
this  class  of  citizens?'' 

BVBRY  ONB  TALKING  GRBSHAlk 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Poll 
meeting  the  delegates  continued  their  s] 
as  to  whether  Judge  Gresham  would 
nomination.    The  movement  came  up  lik 
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a  meeting  of  the  lUinoisant  was  held;  and  after  he 
had  unfolded  hit  news,  the  delegates  quickly  scat- 
tered about  the  different  hotds,  trumpeting  the 

*  Judge's' name  with  a  vigor  that  took  away  the  breath 
of  those  who  supposed  the  Gresham  boom  had  been 
finally  disposed  of. 

T.  Z.  Magarrelly  of  ChicagOi  who  was  one  of  the 
Committee  of  Forty,  headed  by  Terrell,  of  Texas, 
that  had  the  interview  with  Judge  Gresham  June  sjd, 
in  which  the  Judge  neither  refused  nor  accepted 
their  tender  of  support,  was  one  of  the  most  active « 
Gresham  missionaries  this  evening  after  the  arrival 
of  Delegate  Smith.  According  to  Magarrell,  Gres- 
ham has  assured  Smith  that  none  of  the  authorized 
communications  from  the  People's  Party  leader 
should  have  yet  reached  the  Judge,  but  would  be 
presented  to  him  to-day  if  possible,  by  the  son  in 

"  person,  who,  in  leaving  Smith  last  night,  took  the 
train  from  Chicago  to  Indiana  for  that  purpose. 
The  son  was  first  to  see  his  mother,  and  enlist  her 
aid.  Together  wife  and  son  would  go  over  the 
situation  with  the  Judge,  laying  before  him  all 
messages.  Mr.  Magarrell  declared  the  dispatches 
purporting  to  have  been  received  from  Judge  Gres- 
ham to  be  inventions. 

WANTS  W8AVBR  TO  PRB8BNT  GR^SHAIC'S  VAMZ. 

A  rather  sensational  incident  occurred  about 
tidatime.    llagarrell  made  his  wqr  to  General  Wea- 


he  had  not  substantial  evidence  that  th 
accept. 

TBS  '^TBRBB  WISH  ICBN*'  FROM  \ 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Chic 

Gresham  first-last-and-all-the-time  me 

pressed  for  means  to  stem  the  tide. 

cuses  were  held,  and  at  last  a  plan 

evolved.     It  was  to  send  a  committ 

Streator  of  Illinois,  Templeton  of  Ind 

of  Colorado^to  find  Gresham,  and  obt 

self  an  expression  which  should  be  wi 

to  be  laid  before  the  convention.    T 

Delegate  Smith  and  the  intelligence  he 

strengthened  the  determination  to  h< 

expression  from  Judge  Gresham,  which  ^ 

all  doubt  be  authentic.    As  a  result  Mes 

Templeton,  and  Orr  left  Omaha  this  eve 

of  their  idoL 
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in  conversation  with  Judge  Gresham  June  a3d|. 
claimed  to  have  been  assured  by  him  then  that  any 
further  communication  from  the  Judge  regarding  the 
•nomination  would  be  made  to  the  committee's  chair- 
maui  and  the  latter  had  since  received  no  word 
whatever. 

A  HAY  OF  HOPS. 

Extraordinary  as  it  may  seemi  two  of  the  best 
known  men  in  the  convention  were  among  the  many 
who  stubbornly  declined  to  accept  the  Gresham  tele- 
grams as  definitely  settling  the  question  of  the 
Judge's  candidacy.  One  was  General  Secretary  John 
W.  Hayes,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  the  other 
Marion  Cannon,  of  California,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  National  Conference  of  the  People's  Party  at  St 
Louis.  Both  professed  to  believe  that  **  something 
was  wrong"  with  the  dispatches  to  and  from 
Gresham.  Secretary  Hayes  was  showing  around,  as 
evidence  of  "  something  wrong,"  a  telegram  from 
Otto  Gresham,  son  of  the  Judge,  which  was  received 
here  a  little  while  after  the  messages  from  Judge 
Gresham  saying  the  latter  would  decline  the  nomi- 
nation on  any  platform.  The  Otto  Gresham  tele- 
gram said: 

'^Telegraph  company  advises  of  failure  to  de- 
liver last  night's  message  before  father  left  French 
Lick  this  morning.    Will  endeavor  to  get  it  to  him 


■     HON.  IGNATIUS  DONNEL 
Pbotls**  Paktt  Caroioats  ram  G 


HON.  W.  Q,  GRESHAM. 


ntil  to-morrow,  at  least,  and  learn  more  befc 
ccept  these  messages  as  authentic." 

The  Illinois  delegation  voted  solidly  a 
ftemoon  to  sUnd  by  the  Judge  from  start  to 
r  there  should  be  the  slightest  definite  intelli 
rom  him  that  he  would  accept  the  nomis 
Ldded  significance  was  given  to  the  action  frc 
act  that  Illinois  has  by  far  the  largest  Sut 
Ration  to  the  convention. 

grbsham's  dbclination. 
Nbw  Albany,  Ind.,  July  s.— (Special.)— 
n  this  city  to-day,  on  his  way  to  Harrison  C 
icar  Lanesville,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  b 
:jolonel  Benjamin  Q.  A.  Grcsh-'ra,  Judge  Wal 
:>resham  handed  your  correspoi  nt  a  copy 
following  dispatch,  positively  rctusing  to  aco 
Presidential  nomination  of  the  People's  Pai 
tional  Convention.  Hon.  Jackson  Orr  is  a 
in  the  new  party,  a  delegate  to  Omaha,  and  i 
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name  appeara  to  be  conaidered  at  Omalxai  it  ia  due 
yon  and  your  fellow  delegates  that  I  should  aay  I  do 
not  desire  to  be  the  standard-bearer  of  the  People's 
Party,  and  could  not  accept  the  nomination  if  unan« 
imously  tendered  me.  W.  Q.  Grbsham.'' 

ANOTHBR  TBLBGRAM. 

Indianapolis,  July  a. — (Special.) — ^The  /nflft- 
mmapolis  News  to-day  wired  Judge  Gresham  at 
French  Lick  Springs  as  follows: 

'^  Will  you  say  something  for  publication  in  the 
Indianapolis  News?  Will  you  accept  a  nomination 
from  the  Omaha  Convention  if  tendered  ?'* 

In  reply,  the  News  this  morning  received  the 
following  dispatch: 

"Orleans,  Ind.,  July  a,  189a. 

^Indianapolis  News^  Indianapolis,  Ind. : 
"  I  would  not  accept  on  any  platform. 

"W.Q.  Gresham." 

It  is  thought  that  ill  health  and  even  the  fact 
that  Judge  Gresham  is  a  man  of  moderate  means  are 
the  principal  reasons  which  actuated  him  from  al- 
lowing his  name  from  going  before  the  convention 
of  the  National  People'a  Party. 

KYLE  OR  WEAVBR. 

With  Gresham  out  of  the  race,  it  was  thought 
Sunday  evening  that  the  situation  had  shaped  itself 
into  Kyle,  of  South  Dakota,  and  Field,  of  Virginiai 


3utlook  was  considered,  with  Gresham  in  the  a 
The  selection  of  Kyle  for  first  place  wa^ 
to  mean  Field  for  second  place,  while  the  snc 
Weaver,  it  was  generally  conceded,  would  put ' 
to  the  front  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  The  C 
delegation,  under  Delegates  Branch  and  Po 
:he  first  to  hold  a  meeting  and  declare  in 
iavor.  Other  States  later  followed  suit*  inc 
ill,  or  nearly  all,  the  silver  States. 

Chairman  Taubeneck,  of  the  National  d 
:ee,  says  to-night  that  the  fight  is  virtually  b 
iCyle  and  Weaver.  Mr.  Taubeneck  takes  tlu 
hat  Gresham  is  out  of  the  fight,  and  thin 
tommittee  appointed  to  see  Gresham  will  aooo: 


CHiJFTER  VI. 
THE  LAST  DAY  OP  THE  CONVENTION. 
Tbt  Natkn'i  Birtbdaj— Tudjr  Delegato*— Tbe  Ctulniun'a 
'      ~  '   preTsiled — A    puM    to   ntoh    Um 

pukdA— BulnMdi  g«t  Uieir  Jiut  dtvwtt. 


fji'^  WAS  amid  the  booming  of  cannon, 
-j^  the  waving  ol  flags,  and  under 

X  the  inspiration  of  patriotic  oratory, 
'V(((  ^\  that  the  National  People's  Party 
Convention  celebrated  the  naul  day 
of  the  Republic  by  nominating  an  Independent  candj- 
date  for  President  of  the  United  States. 

At  8  o'clock,  the  hour  set  for  the  opening  of  the 
People's  Party  Convention,  only  about  three  score  of 
delegates  scattered  among  the  seats  within  the  rail 
iodosure,  and  as  many  spectators  were  in  the  audi- 
ence. Temporary  Chairman  Ellington,  however,  pur- 
sued directions  to  the  letter  and  sharply  on  the  minute, 
called  the  Convention  to  order  and  introduced  Rev.  . 
McCready,  of  Buffalo  Gap,  in  the  Black  Hills,  who 
ofiered  prayer.  A  glee  club  rendered  music,  and  then 
die  Convention  waited  while  the  belated  delegates  b^ 
gw  to  arrive  and  assemble,  the  glee  club  meanwhile 


k  call  of  the  roll  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  < 
vas  present.  There  was  found  to  be  a  majority 
>tates  present,  but  there  was  too  much  confus 
ransact  business,  and  amid  a  storm  of  ayes,  a 
iras  carried,  at  9  o'clock,  that  each  State  ap 
>ergeant-at-Arms  to  keep  quiet  in  its  own  Sta 
The  Chairman  of  the  Credentials  Cor 
inally  arrived.  He  reported  that  the  committ 
ound  no  contests.  The  report  was  received 
<ras  decided  that  the  persons  whose  names  % 
he  rolls  should  be  declared  entitled  to  seats. 

PERMANENT  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Committee  on  Permanent  Organixati* 
nittcd  the  following :  Your  committee  on  Pen 
)rganization  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 

For  permanent  Chairman,  H,  L.  Loucks, 

Dakota,    (Prolonged  applause.) 

For  permanent  Secretary,  J.  W.  Hayei 

ersey.    (Applause.) 
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of  the  honor.  The  report  was  unanimously  adopted 
amid  applause,  and  temporary  Chairman  Ellington  at 
ooce  introduced  his  successor. 

CHAIRMAN  LOUCK's  SPEECH. 

It  was  a  picturesque  spectacle  when  Permanent 
Chairman  Loucks,  standing  firmly  on  his  one  leg,  and 
swinging  a  crutch  at  arms  length,  waved  the  assem- 
bly to  order.  His  speech,  as  it  progressed,  was  a 
surprise,  and  a  disagreeable  one,  to  perhaps  a  major- 
ity of  the  Convention,  but  its  impetuosity  and  fire,  if 
not  its  hits  for  and  against  candidates,  elicited  cheers. 
Mr.  Loucks  said : 

*' Gentlemen  of  the  Convention — ^The  time  has 
arrived  when  we  must  begin  the  serious  business  of 
this  Convention.  I  believe  that  we  have  had  a  sufifi- 
dent  amount  of  oratory  as  a  preliminary  to  our  work, 
and  we  can  dispense  with  it  until  we  finish  our  busi- 
ness. Therefore,  I  have  no  speech  to  make  to  you 
this  morning,  but  I  would  be  less  than  human  if  I  did 
not  extend  to  you  my  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred 
on  me  as  presiding  over  this,  the  grandest  and  largest 
Convention  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  United 
States,  or,  I  believe,  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
(Applause.) 

'*  I  can't  resist  the  temptation  of  saying  a  very 
few  words  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  this 
magnifident  Convention.  It  is  a  grand  tribute  to  the 
chrilixatiofi  of  this  present  century.    In  the  past  agesi 


(Applause.)  It  is  a  grand  tribute  to  the  pr< 
zation,  and,  though  many  of  our  friends  thii 
public  is  in  danger,  I  am  one  of  those  w! 
that  when  the  people  of  this  Nation,  the  g 
of  wealth-producers  have  come  to  that  high 
of  changing  this  system  of  government  by  t 
this  Nations  then  saved,  or  will  be  save 
means,  and  we  can  certainly  congratulate 
on  that    (Applause.) 

"  We  can  congratulate  ourselves  that  w 
gressing  all  along  the  line.  Why,  I  have  ; 
of  a  single  saloon  in  Omaha  having  to  doi 
capacity  to  accommodate  this  vast  crowd 
applause.)  That  was  not  true  of  some  othc 
tion  cities  in  the  past  We  can  congratulate 
on  that. 

A   HARMONIOUS  CONVENTION. 

"  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  han 
has  prevailed  all  through.    There  are  a  gn 
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not  the  choice  oi  machine  elements  of  the  Nation. 

**  You  hear  talk  in  the  other  Conventions,  about 
nominating  certain  men  because  they  can  carry  certain 
"Slates.  We  don't  hear  that  in  this  Convention,  by  the 
delegates  at  least  The  question  is,  *Who  represents 
•ouir  principles?*  More  than  that,  there  is  a  spirit 
abroad  here  that  the  man  who  is  nominated  by  this 
Convention  must  not  only  stand  firmly  and  squarely 
upon  our  platform  of  principles,  but  he  must  have 
.  burned  the  bridge  behind  him.  (Applause.)  Wc  are 
at  a  critical  period,  and  we  can't  afford  to  take  any 
chances.  We  want  no  doubtful  man  to  lead  the  move- 
ment. We  don't  want  to  have  to  inquire  how  any  man 
stands  on  our  platform.  We  must  know  that  he  has 
been  with  us  enough  to  have  been  found  true,  or  he 
will  find  no  place  here.  I  have  heard  one  thing  that 
has  discouraged  me  a  little — ^that  we  must  not  nomi- 
nate one  of  the  old  guards,  who  have  been  in  the  front 
of  this  movement  all  the  time.  Did  you  ever  hear  in 
a  Democratic  Convention,  or  in  a  Republican  Con- 
vention, the  statement  made  that  because  a  man  was 
active  in  propagating  Republican  or  Democratic  doc 
'  trine  he  must  be  knocked  in  the  head.  (Cries,  "Never^ 
never.") 

''Why  I  have  been  told  here  chat  it  will  not  be 
safe  to  nominate  a  man  who  has  been  a  Greenbacker. 
You  have  got  to  nominate  a  man  who  has  been  either 
m  Greenbacker  or  a  Gold  Bug,  and  take  your  chance. 
A  Greenbacker  I    Why,  bless  your  souli  this  move* 


may  agree  with  this  Greenback  movem< 
been  identified  with  it  in  the  past.  The  fi 
greenbacks  was  the  greenbacks  that  rema 
all  during  the  war.  But  there  was  a  n< 
greenbacks  that  had  that  exception  clause 
on  the  principal  of  the  original  Greenback 
movement  is  founded.  I  beleive  in  your 
man  who  will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
inside  the  party.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  whs 
sition  may  say.  Bring  up  a  man  and  say 
made  enemies  in  this  movement,  and  I  ss 
worth  that  (with  a  snap  of  the  fingers)  in 
ment.  All  over  this  United  States  are 
are  waiting.  They  are  waiting  till  the  tele 
the  news  of  the  nominee." 

A  NEW  GAVBL.. 

t 

A  new  gavel  announced  as  coming,  by 

of  the  owners,  from  timber  from  the  first 
entrv  in  the  Unitiid  5%tat#fc«  waa  »»  tUia  •««. 
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• 

ladepcndent  Party  did  not  require  to  steal  either  its 
dmnder  or  its  noise. 

An  Oregon  delegate  claimed  attention  for  a 
^  moment  to  present  another  gavel*  in  honor  of  the 
People's  Party*  achievements  in  the  Oregon  State 
electioai  The  Chairman  return  brief  thanks*  amid 
dieering  firom  all  sides,  the  committee  reports  wercf 
announced  as  ready. 

TAXES  A  RKESS  TO  SEE  THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY  PARADE. 

Taubeneck*  of  Illinois*  was  recognized*  and  said 
that  at  10:30  the  Omaha  Fourth  of  July  parade  would 
would  be  passing  the  Convention  Hall*  and  was 
about  to  propose  a  recess,  when  a  delegate  inter- 
rupted with  the  statement  that  they  should  keep  on 
with  their  business.  Taubeneck  nevertheless  moved 
a  recess  for  twenty  minutes  for  the  parade,  and  Col. 
Morton  making  a  speech  that  it  was  a  courtesy  due 
to  the  citizens  of  Omaha,  it  was  carried  by  a  decided 
majority. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  disorder  in  the  reas* 
sembling  of  the  Convention  after  the  Fourth  of  July 
parade  intermission*  and  the  twenty  minutes'  recess 
proved  nearly  an  hour  long*  a  part  of  the  time  being 
taken  up  with  one  of  the  numerous  songs  bom  of  the 
growth  of  the  new  party.  The  Convention  finally 
goc  to  work*  and  the  roll  of  States  was  called  for. 


akkCiiMvrii    kv    uiG    ici««k    kiidk       pivuduajf    muwi 

oversighti  the  ticket  agents  on  the  line  of  t 
Pacific  Railroad  did  not  receive  instructions 
the  delegates  to  the  Convention  the  usual 
in  farest'*  and  appointing  a  committee  of 
communicate  with  the  officials  to  have  th< 
rectified.  A  delegate  moved  that  the  Nortl 
fie  and  Great  Northern  roads  be  included  in 
lution. 

Instantly  Marion  Cannon,  of  California 
protest  against  the  resolution  as  exhibitir 
of  independent  spirit  in  the  Convention.  1 
ment  denunciation  of  the  roads  brought  the 
to  its  feet  several  times,  and  led  to  the  liveli 
of  the  day. 

*'  I  want  this  Convention  to  understand, 
*'that  it  is  not  by  accident  or  oversight  t 
Coast  delegates  have  been  overlooked.  Oi 
for  customary  courtesy  was  denied  deliber. 
with  insolence.    I  do  not  want  this  Convent! 


'\f»^-' 
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roads,  but  producers  of  the  earth — have  been  refused 
equal  terms.  We  can  stand  the  refusal.*'  (Cheers.) 
Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Cannon  showed  evidence  of 
his  feeling  by  the  increasing  tremulousness  of  his 
tones.  Now  he  grew  livid  with  passion,  as  he  swung 
his  hat  in  the  air,  and  declared,  in  tones  that  rang 
firom  end  to  end  of  the  hall,  that  "  we  can  tell  those 
railroad  companies  that  the  people  here  will  own  and 
operate  those  yet'*  Here  the  enthusiasm  and  passion 
of  the  speaker  extended  to  the  audience.  Every 
member  rose,  and  cheers  rent  the  air,  handkerchiefs 
were  waved,  and  it  was  several  moments  before  the 
speaker  could  conclude. 

Dean,  of  New  York,  grasped  the  matter  to  make 
politics  out  of  it-  There  was  an  Inter-State  Commis- 
sion, and  he  moved  that  the  resolution  be  brought 
before  that  organization,  to  see  whether  the  law  per- 
mitted railroads  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  National 
political  convention  against  another.  ''  Let's  use  this 
for  the  purpose  of  a  political  campaign,"  he  said. 
The  motion  to  make  complaint  to  the  commission 
was  carried 

The  Coflunittee  on  Resolutions  was  still  wresting 
with  the  platform,  and  on  a  statement  that  it  would 
be  two  hours  before  it  could  report,  a  recess  until 
9  p.  M.  was  taken. 


moBf  nm  Bdgiw-  Lad^  DelentM  Cheerinr— I 

taf  HoaMr*t  Teltftmn  — SclilUiiiB   Datendi  tL_ 

WMw  *Bd  Powderlf— Adlaivsed  UatU  EnniBf. 


:  st!-"}!'^!—  "^^^  delegitei  ind  tpecuto 
_    i  <         ''  fl'^  ****    ^'^  CoUiMum,    thit   a 
ii^*f,^\  ..^^--  "--^   phenominal  Gtee  Club  tan 
"T^"*'^--  •"  ■      ,t,ge  to  the  tune  of  Robin  ] 

Thf  robber  oT  old  wu  tlTiiplB  and  bold 
Aitd  rarclj  put  on  anj  (rllli ; 

But  ibe  robticr  todtj  hu  a  different  wi 
And  the  t«x-pa7«n  foot  up  the  bUla. 

A  half  dozen  other  aira  followed,  one  being  a< 
by  a  kicking  shuffle  of  the  feet,  aa  if  the  baaso 
prophetic  vision,  the  gentle  propulsion  of  an  aval 
of  votari  of  the  old  partiei  nuking  a  Tolnntar]>  en 

ThcM  fonga  lerred  the  double  purpoae  of  k 
audience  in  good  humor  and  a  temblance  of  order. 

It  waa  3107  o'clock  when  Chairman  Locka 
Convention  to  order,  but  it  wat  after  3  p.  m.  be 
delegates  and  visitors  had  secnred  scats  and  the 
Chairman  had  resulted  in  even  a  beginning  of  busi 
tickets  which  had  been  withheld  early  in  the  da 
dently  got  into  hands  that  would  use  them,  for  tl 
hall  was  almost  complotely  filled.  It  waa  vwj 
fully  a  third  of  the  delegates  were  in  shirt  alewi 
^m  was  read  announciDg  that  the  RepuUican 
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IheM  \m  eontidend  while  tht  other  parts  of  the  pUtfonn  were 
boiof  eoBtider^.    Thii  was  apparently  the  Hrtt  move  on  Iho 

Eof  the  Weaver  men  to  hasten  the  balloting.  A  suspidon 
gained  currencj  that  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was 
not  anidoos  to  make  venr  speedy  progress  for  the  reason  that 
it  at  a  whole  preferred  Judge  Gresham  for  the  candidate,  and 
wanted  time  to  get  an  agreement  from  him  that  he  would  let 
the  Convention  nominate  him.  The  motion  was  carried,  but 
the  committee  reported  that  it  was  not  prepared  just  yet  to 
flarnke  a  partial  report. 

ANXIOUS  TO  BIOIN  BALLOTINO. 

George  C.  Ward,  of  Missouri,  moved  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  proceeed  to  ballot  for  the  nomination  of  candidates. 

This  was  seconded,  but  there  was  no  intention  on  the 
pnrt  of  the  ardent  Gresham  men  to  give  up  hope  until  the  last 
straw  upon  which  they  leaned  was  broken,  and  an  Illinois 
delegate  made  the  point  of  order  that  the  motion  was  contrary 
to  the  rules  fixing  an  order  of  business.  The  Chairman  over- 
ruled the  point  on  the  grounds  that  the  Convention  could  do 
as  it  pleated.  Ellington,  of  Georgia,  moved  the  tabling  of  the 
motion,  and  carried  his  point  by  a  very  large  majority.  The 
Weaver  men  knew  thev  were  very  strong  on  account  of  the 
Kyle  telegrams  and  lack  of  assurances  from  Gresham  that  he 
would  accept,  and  they  wanted  more  speed  on  the  wheels  ot 
the  Convention. 

Lamb,  of  Texas,  a  Weaver  man,  and  also  working  for 
Terrell  for  Vice  President,  moved  to  adopt  the  entire  St 
Louis  platform  as  the  party  platform.  The  motion  was 
greeted  with  mingled  cries  of  approval  and  disapproval. 

Brown,  of  Ma»sachusetts,  made  a  speech  on  the  subject, 
declaring,  amid  applause,  that  the  St  Louis  platform  was  the 
one  on  which  the  organisations  of  united  labor  stood.  They 
did  not  intend  that  anything  should  be  taken  from  it  or  added 
to  it 

Delegate  McDowell,  of  Tennessee,  objected  to  the  at- 
tempt  to  depart  from  proceedings  advocated  by  last  speaker, 
nnd  Delegate  Manning,  the  boy  orator  of  Alabama,  added  his 
quota  to  the  debate.  His  views,  however,  did  not  receive 
sufficient  attention  to  enable  the  meeting  to  judge  whether 
they  favored  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Brown  or  opposed  it 

The  eflTect  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Convention  was  to 
alarm  the  Resolutions  Committee.  They  became  stampeded, 
and  soon  filed  on  the  stage  with  a  platform  hastily  brought  to 
a  eompletioa.  Their  appearance  removed  the  cause  for  the 
fiffht  on  the  floor,  and  it  was. permitted  to  go  by  the  board. 
Ata  the  Coaveation  becaoso  eUeat  while  Tbomaa  V.  Cator, 


The  Committee  on  Kulet  aoopteu  uiv  iuiiv*«i..^ 

Gushing*!  Manuel  ihall  be  chosen  to  regulate  th 
ingt  of  thit  Convention. 

For  the  presentation  of  candidates  for  Presiden 
President  the  roll  of  States  shall  be  called  alph 
Nominating  speeches  shall  be  limited  to  fifteen  mli 
remarks  on  alt  questions  of  debate  shall  be  limited  U 
utes. 

In  balloting  the  Secretary  shall  call  the  roll  of  I 
the  Chairman  of  each  State  shall  announce  the  v* 
State  as  called.     Each  State  delegation  shall  appoin 
tellers  and  collectors  and  count  its  own  vote,  and 
man  shall  announce  its  result  to  the  Convention.     I 
nominee  shall  receive  a  majority  on  the  first  ballot, 
shall  at  once  be  taken,  wherein  each  delegate  mui 
his  ballot  the  name  of  his  first  choice  and  his  secc 
placing  the  names  in  the  order  of  his  choice,  first  cl 
second,  second;  a  first  choice  being  counted  as  one 
second  choice  one  vote.    The  two  receiving  the  U 
ber  of  votes  shall  be  voted  for  on  the  third  ballot*  t< 
other  persons  not  being  counted* 

All  resolutions  offered  before  the  Conventio 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutio 
debate.  Each  State  and  Territory  shall  be  allowed 
of  votes  equal  to  the  number  of  delegates  repot 
Committee  on  Credentials. 

Following  shall  be  the  order  of  business:  Th« 
ment  of  the  names  of  the  National  Committee;  re 
Committee  on  Platform  and  Resolutions;  nominati 
didatcs  for  President;  balloting  for  candidates  for 
nomination  of  candidates  for  Vice  President;  bi 
candidates  for  Vice  President  Vociferous  signs  of 
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'^Ai  I  undentftnd  Ae  reeommendtttioni  Mid  Mr.  Brown, 
of  Mamchmetli,  "you  will  limit  thit  nomination  to  two 
cnndidatet,  and  put  yourself  in  a  position  where  at  no  subse- 
quent time,  are  you  at  liberty  to  retire  both  of  them  in  favor  of 
■ome  new  candidate.** 

''We  understand  that,**  shouted  several  delegates. 

«^ery  well,**  said  Mr.  Brown. 

A  vote  was  then  taken  on  tht  Adoption  of  this  recom- 
mendationv  and  it  was  declared  carrieil  by  atclamation.  Mr. 
Dee,  of  Oregon,  desired  to  limit  the  nomination  speeches  to 
five  minutes  instead  of  fifteen,  but  the  Convention,  just  at  that 
moment,  was  more  vitally  interested  in  the  serious  question  of 
how  to  conduct  the  balloting. 

At  this  Juncture  the  question  of  amending  the  Rules 
Committee's  report  so  as  to  strike  out  the  provision  regarding 
second  choice  was  sprung  to  another  form. 

Vandervoort,  of  Nebraska,  opposed  the  provision  for  the 
retirement  of  candidates  with  only  a  small  following. 

**We  believe,**  said  he,  **that  any  man  that  has  a  choice 
be  permitted  to  exercise  that  choice  without  being  muzzled, 
and  that  a  man  can  stay  in  and  be  voted  on  even  if  he  has 
only  one  vote,  until  the  crack  of  doom.**  He  proposed  an 
amendment  striking  out  the  clause  of  the  rule  providing  that 
after  the  second  ballot  all  candidates  except  the  two  leaders 
shall  be  retired,  and  inserting  a  provision  that  when  balloting 
begins  candidates  shall  be  voted  for  until  there  wan  a  choice. 
This  amendment  prevailed  by  a  large  mnjority,  so  the  rules  as 
to  balloting  are  in  accordance  of  the  customary  rules  in  Na- 
tional Conventions. 

PCOPLC*S  PARTY  PLATFORM. 

ADOPTSD  AT    OMAHA,  NSB.,   JULY   4,    1893. 

PRSAMnLS.— Assembled  upon  the  one  hundred  and  six- 
teenth anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
People*s  party  of  America,  in  their  first  National  Convention, 
invoking  upon  their  action  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God, 
puts  forth,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 
countrv,  the  following  preamble  and  declaration  of  principles : 

The  conditions  which  surround  us  best  Justify  our  co- 
operation. We  meet  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  brought  to  the 
verge  of  political  and  material  ruin ;  corruption  dominates  the 
bal&t-box,  the  LegisUture,  the  Congress,  and  touching  even 
tlM  ermine  of  the  bench,  l^e  people  are  demoralized  ;  most 
of  the  States  have  been  compelled  to  isolate  the  voters  at  the 
polUng  places  to  prevent  universal  intimidation  or  bribery. 
Tho  oowtpnpofi  are  snbsidiaed  or  mussled ;  public  opinion 


:.A 
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their  wage*  ;  a  hireling  ttanding  army,  unreco 
lawt,  it  ettablithed  to  ihoot  them  down,  and  t\ 
degenerating  into  European  condition!.    The  fr 
of  milliona  are  boldly  stolen  to  build  up  colossal 
few,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  mankind  ; 
sessors  of   these,    in    turn,    despise    the    repv 
danger  liberty.    From  the  same  prolific  won 
mental  injustice  we  breed  the  two  great  classei 
millionaires.    The  national  power  to  create  mc 
priated  to  enrich  bond-holders  ;  a  vast  public  d( 
legal   tender  currency,   has  been   funded  intc 
bonds,  thereby  adding  millions  to  the  burdens  o 
Silver  which  has  been  used  as  coin  sinci 
history,  has  been  demonetised  to  add  to  the  pur 
of  gold  by  decreasing  the  value  of  all  forma  ' 
well  as  human  labor,  and  the  supply  of  curren< 
abridged  to  fatten  usurers,  bankrupt  enterpri 
industry.    A   vast  conspiracy  against  mankin* 
ganizcd  on  two  continents,  and  is  rapidly  takei 
the  world.     If  not  met  and  overthrown  at  c 
terrible  social  convultions,  the  destruction  of 
the  establishment  of  an  absolute  despotism. 

stuuoolb  for  powbr.and  plvni 

We  have  witnessed  for  more  than  a  quart< 
the  struggles  of  the  two  great  political  partiei 
plunder,  while  grievous  wrongs  have  been  i 
suffering  people.  We  charge  that  the  contn 
dominating  both  these  parties  have  permitt 
dreadful  conditions  to  develop  without  serioi 
vent  or  restrain  them.     Neither  do  they  prom 
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the  alur  of  Mammon  ;  to  destroy  the  multitude  In  order  to 
•ccure  corruption  fund*  from  the  millionairet. 

Atsembled  on  the  anniverMry  of  the  birth  of  our  nation, 
and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  grand  generation  who  estab« 
lished  our  independence,  we  seek  to  restore  the  government 
of  the  Republic  to  the  hands  of  the  ^  plain  people,'*  with 
whose  class  it  originated.  We  assert  our  purpose  to  be  iden* 
tical  with  the  purposes  of  the  national  constitution  :  To  form 
A  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quility, provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessing  of  liberty  for  ourselves  and 
our  posterity. 

We  declare  that  this  republic  can  only  endure  as  a  free 
government  while  built  upon  the  love  of  the  whole  people 
for  each  other  and  for  the  nation  ;  that  it  connot  be  pinned  to- 
gether by  bayonets ;  that  the  civil  war  is  over,  and  that  everv 
passion  and  resentment  which  grew  out  of  it  must  die  with 
It,  and  that  we  must  be  in  fact,  as  we  are  in  name,  one  united 
brotherhood  of  free  men. 

SUPPLY  OP  CURRENCY   INADIQyATI. 

Our  country  finds  itself  confronted  by  conditions  for 
which  there  is  no  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  our 
annual  agricultural  productions  amount  to  billions  of  dollars 
in  value,  which  must  within  a  few  weeks  perhaps  be  ex- 
changed for  billions  of  dollars  of  commodoties  consumed  in 
their  production  ;  the  exinting  currency  supply  is  wholly  insd* 
equate  to  make  this  exchange.  The  results  are  falling  prices, 
the  formation  of  combines  and  rings,  the  impoverishment  of 
the  producing  class.  We  pledge  ourselves  that  if  given  power 
we  will  labor  to  correct  these  evils  by  wise  and  reasonable 
legislation  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  our  platform. 

We  believe  that  the  powers  of  government  should  be 
expanded  as  in  the  case  of  the  postal  service,  as  rapidly  and  as 
far  as  the  good  sense  of  an  intelligent  people  and  the  teach- 
ings of  experience  shall  justify,  to  the  end  that  oppression, 
injustice  and  poverty  shall  eventually  cease  in  the  land. 

While  our  svmpathies,  as  a  party  of  reform,  are  naturally 
upon  the  aide  of  every  proposition  that  will  tend  to  make 
men  intelligent,  virtuous  and  temperate,  we  nevertheless 
regard  these  questions,  important  as  they  are,  subordinate  to 
the  great  issues  now  pressmg  for  solution,  and  upon  which  not, 
only  our  individual  prosperity,  but  the  very  existence  of  free 
institutiona  depends ;  and  we  ask  all  men  to  first  help  us  de- 
temlne  whether  we  are  to  have  a  republic  to  adminuter  be- 
foro  we  differ  aa  to  the  cooditioii  upon  which  it  la  to  be  adnsin- 
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States,  this  da^  consummated  shall  be  perma 
pctual.  May  its  sjpirit  come  into  all  hearta  for 
the  republic  and  the  uplifting  of  mankind. 

a.  Wealth  belongs  to  him  who  creates 
dollar  taken  from  Industry,  without  an  equivah 
**  If  any  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat " 
of  rural  and  civic  labor  are  the  same ;  the 
identical. 

We  belicTe  that  the  time  has  come  when  t 
porations  will  either  own  the  people  or  the  pe< 
the  railroads,  and  should  the  government  enter 
of  owning  and  managing  any  or  all  railroads,  ^ 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  by  which  i 
gaged  in  the  government  service  »hall  be  p\m 
service  regulation  of  the  most  rigid  character, 
the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  national  adi 
the  use  of  such  additional  government  employi 

PLATFORM. 

FiNANCB.  First.— We  demand  a  national 
sound  and  flexible,  issued  by  the  general  govei 
full  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  pri^ 
without  the  use  of  banking  corporations,  a  JusI 
efficient  means  of  distribution  direct  to  the  pec 
to  exceed  a  per  cent  to  be  provided  as  set  for 
treasury  plan  of  the  Farmers*  Alliance,  or  som 
also  by  payment  in  discharge  of  its  obligati 
improvements. 

a.    We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coi 
S,    We  demand  that  the  amount  of  circu 
be  speedily  increased  to  not  less  than  $50  per 
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Land.  Second.— The  land,  includinfif  all  the  natural 
leaoorcea  of  wealth,  ia  the  heritage  of  all  the  people  and 
ahottld  not  be  monopolised  for  speculative  purpotet,  and  alien 
ownership  of  land  should  be  prohibited.  All  land  now  held 
hy  railroads  and  other  corporations  in  excess  of  their  actual 
needs,  and  all  lands  now  owned  by  aliens,  should  be  reclaimed 
hy  the  govemment,  and  held  for  actual  settlers  only. 

Tran  tPOiiTATioN.  Third.— ^Transportation  being  a 
means  of  exchange  and  a  public  necessity,  the  government 
should  own  and  operate  the  railroads  in  the  interest  of  the 
people. 

«.  The  telegraph  and  telephone,  like  the  post-office  sys- 
tem, being  a  necessity  for  the  transmission  of  news,  should  be 
owned  and  operated  by  the  government  in  the  interest  of  tho 
people. 

PLATFORM    ADOPTED. 

Branch,  of  Georgia,  read  the  platform  proper.  The 
strong  sentences,  picturing  graphically  the  ruin  of  the  country 
unless  there  was  a  reform  were  wrll  received  and  met  appro* 
bation,  but  when  the  sentences  relating  to  Government  own* 
ership  of  transportation,  the  peopIe*s  interest  was  reached, 
there  was  a  demonstration  which  interrupted  progress,  ex- 
Senator  Van  Wyck,  in  the  front  of  the  hall,  leading  the  Ne- 
braska delegation  and  the  Convention. 

The  reading  of  nearly  every  plank  of  the  platform  proper 
mras  received  with  some  applause.  The  free  silver  plank  was 
enthusiastically  greeted  with  cheers,  and  the  Government 
ownership  of  the  railroads  plank  again  got  a  tumultous  greet- 
ing, in  which  it  was  noticeable  that  Nebraska,  Georgia, 
Kansas  and  Texas  led.  Applause  and  cries  of  **Amen'*  from 
all  parts  of  the  house  was  the  reception  accorded  the  para- 
graph faToring  Government  control  of  the  telephone  and  tele- 
graph lines.  A  regular  Baptist  camp-meeting  chorus  greeted 
the  land  plank. 

The  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  platform  was 
warmly  greeted.  Its  adoption  was  instantly  moved,  and, 
though  a  Missouri  delegate  was  striving  for  some  unknown 
purpose  to  get  recognition,  it  was  put  through  by  unanimous 
consent,  the  whole  Convention  rising  in  advance  of  the  Chair 
and  adopting  the  platform  almost  before  he  could  move  its 
adoption. 

CHHRINO    THI    PLATFORM. 

At  once  on  the  adoption  of  the  platform  the  Conrentlon 
broke  over  all  restraint  and  went  wild  in  a  demonstration  that 
hid  a  Ukoaeia  to  descriptioa  of  enthusiastic  Bastile  demon* 
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minutes,  and  this  scene  between  twenty 

minutes. 

It  began  by  the  Convention  rising  in  the 
ing,  swinging  coats,  which  had  been  taken  o 
the  heat,  waving  hats  and  fans,  and  throwii 
air.  All  the  delegates  were  on  their  feet  an 
crowded  with  members  of  the  Committee 
Several  delegates  seised  Branch,  of  Georgia 
trotted  him  up  and  down  the  main  aisle  on  f 

The  uproar  continued  tremendously.    A 
number  of  delegates  seized  the  uprights  used 
ards  designating  the  place  of  State  delegatio 
rushed  with  them  to  the  platform,  forming  a 
whole  platform.    Banners  were  also  borne  I 
Yorkers  seized  old  man  Lloyd,  of  New  Yorl 
ruddy,  face,  long,  white  locks  and  beard  gav 
Winkle  aspect,  and,  bearing  him  on  their 
him  in  the  very  front  of  the  phalanx  en  the 
was  handed  a  baton,  and  enthusiastically  bet 
cheering  of  the  crowd. 

XNTHUSIASM  HAMPANT. 

The  enthusiasm  continued  as  great  at  e 
banner  was  warmly  greeted.  Frontier  cou: 
placard  inscribed  **  What  is  home  without  i 
all  speak  at  once.  ^  A  picture  of  a  settler* 
it,  and  on  the  reverse  side  on  a  big  gold  pii 
•*Tventy  toller,  189a.**  The  portrait  device 
that  of  a  money-lender  with  long,  avaricio 
chin.  Tennessee's  banner  pledged  eighty 
tK«  new   oarty.     Virginia   had   George   V 
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A  iMw  bmk  at  this  movmneiit  teiiad  An  almott  dtf  float 
ddcgalOi  and  gave  freih  rent  to  the  feelingt  of  the  excited 
.nuuDiiioth  MtembUge.  The  banners  and  placarde  were 
^rnthed  down  from  the  stage  and  an  impromptu  procession,  to 
which  new  adherents  were  constantly  received,  was  started 
wound  the  body  of  the  hall  in  which  the  delegates  sat,  a  band 
of  dnunmers  beading  the  marchers.  Connecticut's  banner 
aaid  t  **  Cengresa,  and  not  the  people,  be  damned ;  Shylock*s 
Cwina,  Grover  and  Ben.** 

LADY   DKLIGATIS  ailARX  THX   BNTIIUSIASM. 

The  crowd  broke  forth  again  in  applause ;  the  women 
joined  in  the  movement,  and,  getting  in  line,  marched  with 
tlieir  male  associates,  shouting  encouraging  cries  of  ''Right, 
eieter.** 

The  enthusiasm  showed  itself  in  countless  eccentricities. 
Texas  lias  a  cofTee-can,  supposed  to  represent  a  tin  pail,  on  the 
end  of  its  pole,  and  women's  hats,  a  silk  tile  and  other  head- 
gear adorned  others.  The  lenders  finally  concluded  to  stem 
the  tide,  and  with  vigorous  efforts  endeavored  for  e  long  time, 
by  pushing  and  hectoring  their  delegates,  to  restore  order,  but 
it  took  some  minutes  to  accomplish  thin.  The  remarkable 
demonstration  still  continued,  and,  forming  in  the  center  of 
the  hall,  the  band  pUyed  «*Yankee  Doodle*'  and  **Dixie," 
while  the  effervescence  of  the  aujiience  continued  to  expend 
peod  itself  in  volcanic  cheering. 

S.  M.  Scott,  State  Liccturcr  of  the  Kansas  Alliance,  when 
ha  got  an  opportunity,  aided  by  other  singers  on  the  stages 
started  up  ''Good-bye,  Old  Party,  Good-bye,"  the  delegate, 

{oining  in.  **Jdy  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee,"  played  by  a  second 
>and,  closed  the  extraordinary  Fourth  of  July  celebration  of 
the  new  party.  Now  came  a  marvelous  climax,  Taubeneck, 
of  Illinois,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee,  had  dur- 
ing the  last  part  of  the  scene  of  the  adoption  of  the  platform 
beeik  despairing  of  making  himself  heard,  lie  was  on  his 
chair  wildly  waving  a  telegram  just  received.  The  surmise 
that  it  was  from  Gresham  spread  like  wild-fire,  and  from  all 
over  the  hall  people  ran  to  get  information  from  Taubeneck* 
while  others  became  excited  and  added  to  the  confusion  by 
holding  down  their  neighbors.  The  people  on  the  stage  were 
the  noisiest,  and  Ingersoll,  of  Kansas,  regardless  of  the  rapping 
of  the  Chairman's  gavel,  excitedly  rushed  up  and  vehementfv 
warned  them  to  keep  quiet  Chairman  Loucks,  whose  speech 
on  first  taking  the  gavel  in  the  morning  had  stamped  him  as  an 
anti-Gfeaham  man,  sought  now  to  create  a  diversion  against 
tha  Imminent  alampede  of  t^ie  Coavntioii  to  Qreshanu    The 


3ucHtion  before  oia  poiiuciiuiB  ui  w/-u«/.     «••. 
cncy.    The  platform  it  nev^r  discuMicd.    At 
enthutiaiim  wan  aAcr  the  man  who  had  the  pi 
pose  of  had  been  named.     Here  we  have  our 
the  platform  on  which  the  party  it  goinf^  hcfd 
Can  there  be  a  {greater  contrast  in  the  charactc 
and  who  can  doubt  which  party  has  the  peopli 
Taubcncck  by  this  time  wat  on  the  platf 
wat  comparative  quiet,  but  attention  was  ag 
.  the  matter  of  real  interett  by  the  Chair  recogn 
Taubcneck  a  delo{;ate  named  Wadtworth,  of  I 
**Glory  to  God/*  began  Mr.  Wadtworth,  i 
*'and  peace  on  eartli,**  and  after  this  piout  excli 
on  with  a   more  or  lets  rambling  addrett 
length.    **We  will  toon/*  taid  he,  '*name  a  mat 
ut  out  of  the  wildernett.    We  have  met  at  Om 
go  ttraight  to  Waiihington.     With  the  man  ^ 
name  at  our  ttandard-bearer,  our  party  will  I 
lanche  which  gathert  strength  at  it  reachetdoi 
and  woe  to  him  who  ttandt  in  itt  way.**    At 
impatience  of  delegatet  and  tpectatort  was 
dangerous  pitch,  and  the  orator  suddenly  subsi 

HAUaBR*a  TBLBORAM    RBAD. 

Mr.  Taubencck,  telegram  in  hand,  was  a( 
newed  cheers  and  confusion,  accorded  a  hearii 
**  Ladies  and  gents,**  said  Chairman  Taubenecl 
was  restored,  "I  have  just  received  a  teleg 
Hauser,  of  Indiana.  I  trust  you  may  know 
place  in  it  when  I  tell  you  who  he  is.  He  is  tl; 
date  for  Lieutenant  Governor  on  the  PcopIe*s 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  work,  '*  Is  Marri 
*^       _i-*-_\      in,:.  ♦!%•  ♦•Uflrrjiin  •     *  T  hAve  tee 
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duit  Onshtm  will  accqit  if  nominated  nnanimoutly.  (Cries 
of  *'Tluit*e  right,"  end  more  cheering.)  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Mann  Page,  Chairman  of  the  Virginia  State 
Alliance,  in  which  he  tclU  mo  that  hit  name  may  go  before 
this  ConTention  for  the  Presidential  nomination,  and,  after  a 
full,  free  and  fair  expreMion  of  the  will  of  the  Convention,  he 
ia  prraured  to  abide  by  the  result  (Faint  cheers  and  laugh- 
ter.) That  is  just  a  little,  but  better  than  Mr.  Gresham,  who 
wants  it  unanimous.**  Here  the  audience  arose  en  masse. 
**  Grceham,  Gresham  ;  three  cheen  for  Gresham  I  Hurrah  for 
Gresham,**  rang  through  the  hall  for  several  seconds,  and  the 
woffda  were  accompanied  by  wild  manifestations  of  enthus- 


**  Keep  cool,**  shouted  Chairman  Loucks,  **  and  listen  to 
the  speaker ;  every  man  will  have  his  turn.**  Brown,  who  was 
trying  to  continue  hit  remarks,  fairly  yelled :  '*  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  attempt  to  stampede  the  Convention  with  the  aid  of 
the  gallery.    That  is  an  old  party  trick.** 

A  volley  of  hittet,  loud  and  long  continued,  greeted  this 
atatement,  and  again  the  Chairman  interfered,  thouting : 
**  This  it  a  disgrace  to  this  Convention." 

CALXBD   DOWN   BY   SCHILLING  OP  WISCONSIN. 

Instantly  Robert  Schilling,  of  Witcontin,  tprang  to  hit 
feet.  **  No  gentleman  hat  a  right  to  intuit  the  Chairman  of 
our  National  Convention  and  our  firtt  Convention,"  he  taid 
amid  ringing  cheert.  **  No  one  hat  a  right  to  insult  ut  by 
making  charget  and  fraudulent  intinuationt  about  the  party't 
Chairman.**    (Wild  cheert.) 

Indetcribable  confusion  followed,  and  recriminationt  were 
burled  back  and  forth  by  the  two  factions.  When  tilcnce  wat 
restored  A  R.  Brown,  of  Mastachutettt,  at  once  demanded 
attention. 

**  If  In  anything  I  have  said  or  done  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment,**  he  said,  **l  have  intuited  our  National  Committee 
Chairman,  for  whom  I  entertain  a  profound  retpect,  I  humbly 
apologize.  (Applaute.)  And  I  apologise  to  thit  Convention 
that  I  thottld  have  been  disorderly  a  thort  time  ago.*'  (Re- 
newed applaute.)  At  thit  moment  Mrt.  Leate.  the  impoting- 
looking  female  lecturer  of  the  Alliance  in  Kantat,  was  seen 
elbowing  her  wav  through  the  crowd  on  the  stage  in  order  td 
FMch  the  front  of  the  platform.  The-  Chairman  immediately 
recognised  her,  and  she,  waving  her  hand  to  the  Convention, 
ahottted  in  her  pecnliariy  stentorian  voice :  "  I,  too,  have  re- 
«riT«l.»«.qC    I««rtl«»i«df« yth.tlfth.^no«i«.. 


ham,  and  who  is  bitterly  opposed  to  hin 
moved  from  office  by  Gresham,  when  the 
master  General,  claimed^  recognition^  with 
terity  he  shifted  his  position  and  assumed  t\ 
ham  enthusiast.  **!([  it  la  true/*  said  he, 
Gresham  will  accept  on  the  platform  of  th 
will  support  him  with  all  my  heart  and  secoi 
in  this  Convention.  In  the  interest  of  hai 
terest  of  unanimous  nomination,  in  the  intc 
and  for  the  People's  party,  in  the  interest  of 
pies,  in  the  hope  that  we  can  all  Join  here  tc 
sonal  feelings,  trampling  under  foot  selfis 
above  men  and  placmg  ourselves  upon  th< 
move  that  this  Convention  adjourn  after  noi 
are  made  until  7  r.  ii .    ( AppUuse  followed 

A  RU8B    TO   OAIN  TIM B. 

The  Gresham  people,  however,  recogni: 
to  defeat  their  candidate,  and  Mr.  Vandevoo 
was  received  with  but  little  favor.  Reco 
attempt  was  a  failure,  he  said :  **  Now,  Mr. 
that  this  convention  proceed  slowly.  I  trus 
o'clock  we  can  hear  from  that  committee  thi 
the  grandest  man  in  this  country."  Fully  ^: 
confusion  ensued.  Mr.  Vandevoort's  motion 
taken  after  the  nominating  speeches,  was  fit 
the  Chairman  to  be  carried,  and  nominatin] 
now  announced  to  be  in  order.    Again 
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nooneed  this  u  •  scheme  of  dekj  unworthy  of  the  recogni- 
tioii  of  the  People's  |Nirty. 

**  This  mobOD  to  Adjourn/*  said  he,  *'  is  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preTenting  us  reaching  the  man  should  we  want  to. 
Alter  8  o'clock  it  will  he  impossihle  to  reach  Judge  Grediam 
if  it  should  he  necessary.  (Prolonged  applause.) 

POWDIELT  AMD  WBAVXn  SNTM  THS  HALL. 

At  this  moment,  T.  V.  Powderly,  Grand  Master  of  the 
Knights  of  Lahor,  and  Tames  B.  Weaver,  who  appeared  to  be 
practically  assured  of  the  Presidential  nomination  in  the  event 
Gresham  were  not  chosen,  entered  the  hall  side  by  side.  Their 
Appearance  was  the  signal  for  prolonged  cheers,  lasting  sev- 
eral minutes,  and  as  they  were  escorted  to  the  stage  a  brief  era 
of  good  feeling  was  ventured. 

Hardlv  hid  General  Weaver  stepped  on  the  platforp, 
however,  before  Mrs.  Lease,  of  Kansas,  rushed  up  to  him  and 
aaid:  **  Do  not  desert  us,  Genersl,  you  are  the  choice  of  the 

Eople ;  you  are  the  country's  choice.**  Weaver  shook  her 
nd,  smiled  cordially  and  replied  that  if  assurances  were  re- 
ceived from  Gresham  himself  that  he  was  willing  to  accept  on 
the  People's  partpr  platform  he  was  for  Gresham,  but  he 
agreed  with  his  friends  thst  it  would  be  wisest  to  be  authori- 
tively  informed  of  the  Judge*s  intentions  before  nominating 
him  as  a  People's  party  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

The  question  now  recurred  on  the  motion  for  a  recess 
until  7:30,  but  it  was  so  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Gresham 
people  that  a  call  of  States  was  demanded.  This  meant  a 
hal^hour's  delav,  but  there  seemed  no  way  of  avoiding  it 
until  Mr.  F.  8.  Norton,  of  Illinois,  finally  gained  the  floor,  and 
asked  pennisaion  to  make  a  statement  in  Uie  interest  of  bar- 
mooy. 

*'  I  want  to  know,**  said  he,  **  if  it  is  in  order  to  move  to 
suspend  the  roll-call  and  make  a  motion  to  adjourn  till  8 
o'clock,  and  put  ourselves  together ,  for  God  knows  we  need 
it.*'  (Great  laughter  and  applause.)  Mr.  Norton's  little  speech 
seemed  like  pouring  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent  the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ until  8  p.  at  balag  substituted  for  the  pending  motionv 
pcivailed. 
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CH/IFTER  Vin. 

SPEECHES  AND  NOMINATION& 

Adoption   of   BcMlutian*— Jndonenieiit    of 
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—The  Bftllot— Weaver'a  NomfoKtioD  AUde  UauiiB 

"Vlea  Pnndenl— EzMutiTO  Committw. 

DELEGATES  were  p 
.,Kv>^'  riving  for  the  night  m 

.i\  first  actual  business  was 

by  Chairman   Branch,  of  the 
Committee,  of  a  supplement 
Ibrm,  as  follows : 

ADOPnON  OF  KESOLUnOMS. 

"Your  Committee  on  Platform  and 
beg  leavq  unanimously  to  report  the  folio 

"  Ifiktrtas,  Other  questions  have  bet 
for  our  consideration,  we  hereby  submit  tl 
not  as  a  part  of  the  platform  of  the  P« 
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vention,  throu^  the  adoption,  by  the  States,  of  the 
unperverted  Australian  or  secret  ballot  system. 

**  2.  Rnahtd^  That  the  revenue  derived  from  a 
graduated  income  tax  should  be  applied  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  burden  of  taxation  now  levied  upon  the 
the  domestic  industries  of  this  country. 

**  3*  R$solv€d.  That  we  pledge  our  support  to  fair 
and  liberal  pensions  to  ex-Union  soldier  and  sailors. 

*'4.  Hesoiuedf  That  we  condemn  the  fallacy  pf 
protecting  American  labor  under  the  present  system, 
which  opens  our  ports  to  the  pauper  and  criminal 
classes  of  the  world,  and  crowds  our  wage  earners ;  ^ 
and  we  denounce  the  present  inefTective  laws  against 
contract  labor,  and  demand  the  further  restriction  of 
undesirable  immigration. 

''  5.  Resolved^  That  we  cordially  sympathize  with 
the  efforts  of  organized  workingmen  to  shorten  the 
hours  of  labor,  and  demand  a  rigid  inforcement  of  the 
existing  eight-hour  law  on  general  work,  and  ask  that 
a  special  clause  be  added  to  said  law. 

"  6.  Resolved^  That  we  regard  the  maintainance 
of  a  large  standing  army  of  mercenaries,  known  as  the 
Pinkerton  system,  as  a  menace  to  our  liberties,  and  . 
we  demand  its  abolition ;  and  we  condemn  the  recent 
inva^on  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  by  the  hired 
assassins  of  plutocracy,  assisted  by  Federal  officers.  * 

**  7.  Rnohid^  That  we  commend  to  the  thought- 
fill  Goosideration  of  the  people,  and  the  reform  press, 


people. 

''9.  Rnohed^  That  we  oppose  i 
National  aid  to  any  private  corpoi 
purpose/* 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

THE  BOYCOTT  INDORSED. 

Mr.  Branch  introduced  Hugh  C 
Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Resolution  Cc 
read  the  following  resolutions,  adopter 
mittee : 

"  Resohed,  That  this  Convention 
with  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  their  rigt 
with  the  tyrannical  combine  of  clothing  i 
of  Rochester,  and  declares  it  to  be  the  d 
hate  tyranny  and  oppression  to  refuse  to 
goods  made  by  the  said  manufacturers,  c 
any  merchants  who  sell  such  goods.*' 
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He  believed  in  that  principle  of  nature  which  binds 
every  Ihring  being  to  its  friends.  *'  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  boycott/*  he  said.  '*  It  only  consists  in  let* 
ting  your  enemies  alone  and  staying  with  your  friends/* 
He  wanted  to  boycott  the  plutocratic  Senators  who 
•pent  about  $5»ooo  a  year  of  the  people's  money  for 
a  barbershop*  pomade*  lavender  and  rose  water.  He 
wanted  this  boycott  kept  up  till  every  vestige  of  this 
is  gone,  and  the  people  again  have  their  rights. 

Then  came  the  best  speech  of  the  night  on  the 
question,  one  by  Ignatius  Donnelly.  The  resolution, 
he  declared,  was  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  pre- 
amble to  the  platform  adopted  with  so  much  unanimity 
earlier  in  the  day.  ''  The  Rochester  clothing  manu- 
facturers have  said  to  i6,ooo  of  their  workmen  and 
workwomen  that  they  could  not  gain  a  means  of 
livelihood  without  yielding  their  rights  as  American 
citizens,"  Mr.  Donnelly  said.  "On  this  there  can  be 
so  compromise.*' 

At  this  declaration  the  hall  rang  with  cheers, 
renewed  again  and  again,  the  voice  of  T.  V.  Powderly, 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  makind  itself  distinct  above 
the  general  din. 

Resuming,  Mr.  Donnelly  said :  «*  If  this  resolu- 
tion was  simply  to  express  our  prejudice  of  a  class,  I 
should  not  support  it.  It  is  a  declaration  that  free 
men  will  not  clothe  their  limbs  in  the  goods  of  the' 
manufacturers  of  thb  slave-making  oligarchy.  (Loud 
Cheers.)    It  is  war  to  the  knife  and  the  knife  to  the 


number  of  others  rose  and  graspec 
the  hand. 

A  Kansas  delegate  moved  the  { 
and  on  a  rising  vote  the  motion  to  st 
cott  clause  overwhelmingly  defeated, 
was  then  adopted  by  acclamation. 

GRESHAM*S  ULTIMATUM 

During  the  Knights  of  Labor 
Gresham  movement  receive  its  coup 
following  dispatch  from  Judge  Gresha 

Chicago 
To  J.  B.  Weaver^  Ignatius  Dimmlli 
John   W.Hayts. 

I  have  just  returned  and  find  your 
ist.  I  must  stand  by  my  dispatch  to  Mi 
Accept  my  grateful  acknowledgement 
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nmuc  omcERS  shall  not  be  deligatis. 

A  resolution  declaring  against  the  presence  of 
public  oflficers,  naming  Senators,  Congressmen,  mem* 
bers  of  Legislature,  Sute  and  National,  at  Con- 
vcntions,  was  then  reported  from  the  Resolutions 
Committee.  It  declares  that  no  person  holding  any 
office  or  position  of  profit,  trust  or  emolument,  and  of 
the  Federal  or  any  State  or  municipal  government, 
•hall  be  eligible  to  sit  or  voto  in  any  Convention  of 
die  People's  Party.  The  resolution  went  through 
with  a  whoop  and  without  discussion. 

NOMINATING  SPEECHES. 

Then  came  the  roll  call  of  the  States  for  the  pre* 
sentation  of  candidates  for  the  Presidency.  The  first 
State,  Alabama,  was  scarcely  shouted  by  the  Secretary 
when  J.  S.  Manning  arose  and  promptly  placed  in 
nomination  General  James  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  amid 
prolonged  cheers. 

An  enthusiastic  delegate  from  California  said  his 
State  was  divided  on  the  Presidency,  but  that  he  would 
vote  for  Weaver.    (Cheers.) 

The  place  of  Colorado  was  yielded  to  Colonel 
S.  F.  Norton,  of  Illinois,  who  placed  Senator  Kyle,  of 
South  Dakou,  in  nomination.  Colonel  Norton  said 
the  man  he  should  name  had  already  won  his  spurs  in 
the  brainest  and  shrewdest  assembly  in  the  United 
States.    The  man  he  should  name  stood  there  as  a 
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candidate  was  a  broad  and  libera 

was  not  impossible  or  improbable  tl 
might  place  the  man  he  would  n^ 

House — that    grand,  magnificient 

Kyle,  oC  South  Dakota.    (Much  ch 

A  Connecticut  delejgate  said  I 
one  who  came  from  the  State  which 
ington  and  a  Jefferson— James  G.  1 
(Applause.) 

Stephen  Bashor,  of  Illinois,  past 
sive  Church,  said  that  the  People's  1 
on  principles,  not  men,  and  it  demai 
biggest,  brainiest  and  squarest  man 
That  man  was  Senator  Van  Wyck. 

Morris  L.  Wheat,  of  Iowa,  sp< 
Weaver. 

Mrs.  Lease,  of  Kansas,  seconder 
nation. 

Major  Henry  Webb,  of  Massacl 
for  Governor  of  his  State  on  the  Peo 
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Joe  Waldropt  of  Poitland,  Ore.,  seconded  the  noiii* 
inatfon  of  Weaver,  At  this  juncture  Indiana,  which  had 
asked  to  be  passed  in  the  first  call,  made  a  request  to 
be  heard  by  the  Chairman  of  her  delegation.  He 
stated  that  Indiana  had  listened  to  all  that  had  been 
said,  by  her  sister  States  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
choice  of  all  the  great  States  of  the  Union.  This 
choice  had  seemed  to  be  for  General  Weaver,  of 
Iowa,  but  that  it  is  now  announced  that  the  solid  vote 
of  the  Hoosier  State  would  be  cast  ior  the  Iowa  can* 
didate.     (Prolonged  applause.)  ' 

The  Virginia  delegation  also  withdrew  the  name 
of  its  sons  and  declared  unanimously  in  favor  of  Gen- 
eral Weaver.  ' 

G.  B.  Hanna,  of  Washington,  declaring  that  the 
two  old  parties  named  their  President  through  the  aid 
of  English  capital,  supported  the  name  of  Weaver  as 
a  fitting  representative  of  the  People's  Party. 

West  Virginia  announced  that  it  would  cast  a 
solid  vote  for  Weaver. 

A  STAMPEDE  FOR  WEAVER. 

The  announcement  from  Indiana  was  the  cue  for 
other  States,  and  a  landslide  and  a  rush  to  get  into 
the  Weaver  band-wagon. 

New  York  had  been  passed,  and  Farmer  Dean 
now  appeared  on  the  stage  to  say  the  New  Vo/k 
del^;ates  agreed  with  New  England  to  remain  neu* 
tral  and  allow  the  South  and  West  to.  select  the  can* 


•  •  o     / 


through  an  announcement  from  one  • 
Other  men  were  on  their  feet  to  make 
ments,  but  were  cut  short  by  an  indig 
Schilling,  of  Wisconsin,  that  it  was  i 
these  announcemenUy  and  by  allow! 
called  after  they  had  been  recognij 
the  Convention. 
^         C.  C,  Post,  Chairman  of  the  G« 
got  an  opportunity,  however,  to  sa] 
which  had  been  one  of  the  strongest 
to  Weaver,  would  witdraw  her  suppc 
with  the  consent  of  the  Convention 
nomination  unanimous. 

From  the  very  begining  of  the  r 
led  all  his  competitors  and  so  over 
the  vote  cast  lor  him  that  his  nominal 
cally  assured  before  the  ballot  was 
The  Weaver  infection  seemed  to  sprea 
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fcmhed  u  foUom,  only  one  ballot  necessary,  Weayer 
beiiig  snocessfiil  beyond  a  cavil: 

THE  BALLOT  WAS  AS   FOLLOWS; 


1 

J 

§ 

Al.l»n.f 

43 
12 
26 
6 

d 

U 
13 
12 
41 
54 
52 
40 
40 
32 
6 
9 
6« 
27 
27 
61 

20 

i'o 

2 

39 

42 
6 

2 
18 

"9 

7 

23 

4 
69 
20 
11 
30 
16 
29 
I 
48 
60 
48 
16 
17 
7 
9 
8 
8 

IS 

Nevada „ 

Cdoimdo.- 

Delawara 

North  Carolio* 

North  DAkota. 

Ohio 

Goarsia      - 

TJ.lJr 

Ortgnti „».... 

Pennaylvania 

South  Dakota 

Teaneasoe 

niinoii 

tow*               .  .    . 

v-.».,  

TeiM        

L^riari ::.:::::::: 

W«t  Virginia 

Wiiiconmn 

41 

HichinD. 

Wyoming 

Ef^...:....... 

District  of  Columbia 

iL.J!\:::::::::::. 

Tutal. 

Ml 

365 

Scattering:  Norton  1,  Page  1,  Stanfiwd  I. 
Norton,  of  Illinois,  moved  to  make  the  nomination 
unanimous,  and  Schilling,  of  Wisconsin,  Washburn, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  delegates  from  South 
Dakota,  Montana  and  Massachusetts  seconded  the 
DominatioiL  It  was  carried  with  a  hurrah  and  loud 
dieeriag,  ending  with  calls  for  **  Weaver.". 


^— •»««>««,  wi  /-kiciDama,  presents* 
Terrell,  of  Texas,  ]•  Brad.  Beverly 
nated  Gen.  James  G.  Field,  of  Virg 
little  speech.  These  nominations  \i 
many  States.    J.  H.  Turner,  of  Gc 
his  State,  seconded  the  nomination 
forcible  and  able  speech,  which  seei 
convention  that  Gen.  Field  was  the 
ous  objections  was  developed  ag 
which  appeared  to  increase  as  the 
cussed. 

COMPLETELY  WORN  OU 

Delegates  are  but  human.  The 
a  terrible  strain  since  8  o'clock  in  th< 
is  a  limit  to  everyone's  endurano 
delegates  from  the  different  States 
make  remarks  on  the  nomination  o 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hou 
Just  at  this  iuncture-  th^  r^t««%:**— 


Its 
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Erery  one  feemed  to  be  in  haste  to  finish  the 
nominations,  and  a  ballot  was  ordered,  with  the  fol* 
lowing  result: 


1 

1 

1 

1 

»2 
22 
16 
3 
1 

15 
12 

36 
30 
4 
3fi 
20 

'« 
2H 
31) 
GO 
27 

84 

43 
3 

"i 

ifl 
1 

30 
30 
4» 
4 
20 
32 

"(i 

0 
27 
34 

i'i 

50 

u 

86 
8 
29 

1 
8 

a 

is 

10 

82 
» 
6 

New  Jeraer 

New  York 

On.«rtio«l 

North  Urolin* 

10 
13 

Owrgi. - 

Wnbi   

Orcffon „,.. 

I'onn«ylvnniri 

ith'Hio  Mimil 

H..«Ui  D,ikoi« 

8 

.Tmm 

S^'Z'.z:: 

Wiuliiii((U>D 

W».t  Viriiinla 

DirtriclorCiIunibw 
OkJahoma 

MIddmoU.     

iae.v:.v.:; 

778 



The  nomination  of  Gen.  Field  was  made  unani- 
0IOUS.  The  candidates  were  called  to  the  platibrm 
and  ncdv«d  an  enthusiastic  ovation, 

wuver's  accsftance. 

*'You  can  not  imagine,"  laid  the  GeoenUt  "th« 


than  I  ever  saw  in  a  Convention  of  this  • 
magnitude.     (Applause)     I  wish  to  tha 
name  of  the  people  of  this  country  foi 
,  work  here,  for  the  sacrifices  you  have  n 
labors  you  have  endured.     I  have  seen  s 
Conventions  in  this  country,  and  I  say  U 
the  greatest  of  them  all.    (Cheers.)    A 
over  this  magnificent  gathering  I  rejoice 
that  the  cause  of  the  people,  which  so  i 
have  been  laboring  for  years  to  advance 
unmistakable  evidence  of  speedy  triumph. 
*'  This  is  the  grandest  moment  of  ou 
It  is  rallying  the  best  hearts  and  best 
nation  around  the  three  contentions  of  m 
-—the  great  land  problem,  the  great  curre 
cial  problem,  and  the  great  and  oversha* 
blem  of  transportation.    (Applause.)    T 
centers  around  which  this  great  movemen 
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•ent  to  rescue  the  government  from  the  grasping 
federated  monopolies,  and  restore  it  to  the  great 
common  people  to  which  it  belongs.    (Applause.) 

**  I  wbh  to  thank  you  for  the  distinguished  honor 
that  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  and  promise  you 
thatt  in  so  far  as  it  shall  be  within  my  power,  your 
standard  shall  not  be  trailed  in  the  dust  or  lowered 
during  this  campaign.  (Applause.)  And  I  wish  to 
make  you  here  and  now  a  promise  that  if  God  spares 
mei  and  gives  me  strength,  I  shall  visit  every  State  in 
the  UnioUi  and  carry  the  banner  of  the  people  into 
the  enemey*s  camp.    (Applause.) 

**  And  now  having  placed  a  ticket  in  the  field,  I 
humbly  ask  that  you  will  stand  by  it  ('  we  will ;  we 
will ; ')  that  you  will  stand  by  the  principles  of  your 
platform—the  greatest  ever  given  to  the  American  or 
any  other  people.  (Applause.)  At  some  future  time 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  signify  to  you  and  the  American 
people,  in  a  proper  and  formal  manner,  my  acceptance 
of  thb  distinguished  honor,  and  to  give  the  world  a 
reason  for  *  the  hope  that  is  within  us.'  *' 

Gen.  Field  also  made  a  short  speech  which  cap- 
tured the  delq;ates  and  aroused  immense  enthusiasm. 


H.  B.  TAUBGNECK 

SAttOMAU  CK4lnMAM  PVQfu^ 
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JAMBS  CAVBN  PIBLD. 


Hoq.  James  G^Ve 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OARHR  OF  THI  NOMINIK  TOR  THI  VI 
Birth  and  AneMtrj— A  Teacher  In  I- 
Enteri  ttat  Law— Attomej  General  for  Uu 
Virginia— One  of  the  Famoui  Culpepp 
With  the  Raiders  Who  Captured  Harper's 
at  the  Battle  of  Slaughter  MounUin— Hi 
Home  Near  Gordentville^A  Prominent  \ 
tUt  Church— Takes  the  Stump  for  the  Peo 


NOMINEE  of  the 

.\^.  for  the  high  office 

dent,  Hon.  James  G 

bom  in  Walnut,  Cu 

Virginia,  February  34 
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new.  One  of  these  ancestors,  John  Field  was  a 
noted  scientist  in  his  day  and  was  knighted  for  his 
astronomical  discoveries.  Cyrus  Field  just  dead  and 
Justice  Stephen  D.  Field  of  the  United  State9  Su- 
preme Court  are  lineal  descendants  of  the  same 
family  as  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  so  was  Gen. 
Charles  W.  Field  who  distinguished  himself  as  a 
division  commander  in  the  army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  Virginia  family  naturally  sided  with  the 
colonies  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  and  the 
name  figures  prominently  in  the  record  of  the  con- 
fercnce  held  at  Williamsburg  to  protest  against  the 
oppressions  of  the  mother  country. 

In  both  the  war  of  1812  and  the  Mexican  war 
of  '45,  the  family  of  Fields  contributed  its  quota  of 
distinguished  soldiers,  and  in  the  civil  war  three 
members  of  the  family  were  slain  in  combat,  and 
two  others  were  maimed  by  wounds. 

HIS   BARLY  CARBBR. 

In  his  earlier  years  he  was  a  teacher,  and  in 
1848  he  went  to  California  with  the  Argonauts,  and 
in  1850  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  convention  that  framed  the  first  constitution  of 
the  State.  Later  he  returned  to  Virginia.  He  was, 
trained  for  the  law,  which  has  been  his  life  profes- 
sion, and  at  an  early  age  he  went  into  politics.  Of 
course  he  was  a  Democrat 


law  office  at  Culpepper  after  the  war  an 
tive  part  in  the  politics  of  his  County  a 
ing  always  with  the  Democratic  pai 
Governor  Kemper  selected  him  to  fill  t 
term  as  Attorney  General,  and  he  wo 
candidate  for  this  office  and  was  electee 
that  made  Ilolliday,  Democrat,  the  Gov 
ing  100,982  votes ;  beyond  this  Mr.  Fie 
no  office,  but  has  seemed  to  p^fer  the  ^ 
tcntment  of  his  home  circle. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  a 
17,  i86z,  resigning  his  position  as  count 
that  purpose.  I  Ic  was  one  of  the  fam< 
minute  men  who  carried  a  banner  ^ 
rattlesnake  for  a  device  and  **  Don't  t 
for  a  motto.  I  le  was  one  of  the  raidc 
tured  Harper's  Ferry. 

A  MISNOMBK  OF  TUB  NBWSPA 

The  newspapers  generally   have 
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there,  and  the  federal  artillery  were  sweeping  off 
everything  above  the  soldier's  heads.  He  was 
mounted  and  a  piece  of  shell  plowed  its  way  through 
hb  horses  shoulder,  cut  the  stirrup  leathers  and 
crushed  Kis  leg  below  the  knee,  and  amputation  fol- 
lowed. 

Except  when  incapacitated  by  wounds  he  was 
continuously  in  the  service  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  until  the  surrender  at  Appomattox. 

WHY  HB  LBPT  THB  DBMOCRATIC   PARTY. 

• 

Located  as  he  is  with  Monticcllo,  the  home  of 
Jcflferson,  on  one  side  of  him,  and  Montpclicr,  the  es- 
tate of  Madison,  on  the  other,  he  has  from  the  very 
nature  of  his  surroundings,  as  well  as  from  choice, 
affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party,  but  his  idea  is 

that  the  Democracy  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  So 
is  it  with  the  Republicans.  The  caucus  has  taken 
possession    of    their    representatives    in    Congress, 

and  the  two  parties  have  surrendered  whatever  of 
principles  they  once  claimed  to  represent.  The  war 
has  been  ended  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  yet  we 
find  these  old  party  commanders  fighting  their  bat- 
tles over  again  as  vigorously  as  ever,  and  crimina- 
tion and  recrimination  is  the  order  instead  of  fratern- 
ity and  good  will.  He  sees  in  the  birth  of  the  new 
party  the  dawn  of  a  newer  and  brighter  era  for  both 
aections— a  tangible  something  that  means  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  platitudes  and  promises. 


\#«  C4»*... 


them  and  advised  cncm  i.u 
demand  their  rights. 

The  nomination  of  General  James  G 
Vice-President  by  the  People's  Party  < 
was  a  surprise  throughout  Virginia.  WF 
been  mentioned  for  the  position  it  was  be 
that  his  chances  would  be  killed  by  the  as 
Col.  Robert  Beverly,  one  of  the  delegates 
ginia  who  went  to  Omaha,  fully  dctermii 
turc  the  Vice-Presidency  if  it  came  to  the 

HIS  UOMB  AT  OORDONSVILLB 

Those  who  travel  east  by  the  great  < 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  or  those  from  Richn 
route,  will  remember  Gordonsville  as 
where  they  change  cars  for  Washingt( 
northeast  This  picturesque  little  tow 
almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  sun- 
Ridge.  The  railroad  seems  to  skillful 
way  into  the  town  through  the  gorge  m 
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great  office  of  President,  and  the  home  of  Mr.  Field 
ie  reached* 

A  TYPICAL.  VIRGINIAN   IIOMB. 

And  such  a  home!  A  grand  old  house  set  back 
from  the  pike  on  a  commanding  eminence,  vcrand- 
ahed,  shaded  and  cool,  with  the  grassy  lawns  spread- 
ing away  on  every  side.  It  is  a  typical  Virginia 
home  indeed,  a  home  that  is  seen  nowhere  else  on 
this  broad  continent  save  in  the  Peidmont  region  of 
the  Old  Dominion.  The  proprietor  of  this  valuable 
estate,  which,  by  the  way,  embraces  a,ooo  acres  of 
the  choicest  land,  met  the  writer  at  the  threshold-^ 
nay,  better  than  that,  at  the  very  gateway — and  the 
hearty  welcome  every  stranger  is  accorded  by  these 
big-hearted  people  was  uttered  before  our  name  or 
mission  was  known. 

A   PRACTICAL  AND  THEORETICAL  FARMER. 

Mr.  Field  is  a  farmer  and  he  says  his  lands  are 
very  fine  and  are  most  interesting  to  look  upon,  but 
he  finds  that  farming  does  not  pay.  He  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  raising  fine  breeds  of  stock.  He 
keeps  a  pretty  flock  of  shopshire  sheep,  black  faces 
and  takes  great  pride  in  his  fine  drove  of  holstein  and 
short-horns,  crossed. 

Like  President  Harrison,  Mr.  Field  is  a  lover  of 
sports  and  about  his  charming  country  home  are  to 
be  seen  a  large  number .  of  thoroughbred  setters, 
pointerS|ftc« 


A  BAPTIST  WORKER. 

Mr.  Field  b  a  prominent  member  i 
denomination,  aid   takes,   quite    an    a 
church  affairs,  ^He  is  the  President  of 
General  Association  of  Baptists  at  this 
been  for  several  years  past. 

TAKES  THE  STUMP  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

In  a  remarkably  short  time  after  th 
Mr.  Field  has  taken  the  stump  to  expoi 
and  principles  of  the  Independent  Party 
hoped  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  i 
book  will  be  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  ''G< 
along  with  General  Weaver,  the  two 
strong  team.  The  first  shot  of  the  c 
fired  at  Vincennes,  Indiana.  There 
thusiastic  attendance,  the  meetings  wer 
Fair  Grounds.  Thrilling  speeches  wc 
both  of  the  standard  bearers  and  8< 
prominently  connected  with  the  refom 
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them  out  The  time  has  come  for  battie,  no  shrink- 
ing from  duty  now.  Everybody  must  do  what  is  in 
his  power  to  advance  our  cause. 

RESOLTIONS. 

Resohedj  That  the  National  Committee  of  the 
People's  Party  request  the  reform  press  to  urge,  with 
all  its  force  and  influence,  that  upon  the  a4th  day  of 
July,  or  as  much  earlier  as  possible,  every  People's 
Party  club  and  organization  in  the  United  States 
meet  and  collect  funds  for  the  National  campaign; 
that  they  then  adjourn  to  meet  again  on  the  i6th  day 
of  August,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Benning- 
ton, the  first  battie  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
that  on  that  day  meetings  be  held  in  every  township 
to  collect  funds  for  the  national  campaign,  since  with- 
out funds  we  cannot  make  the  fight  for  reform  with 
any  hope  of  success. 

CAMPAIGN  MUST  BE  SUSTAINED. 

The  people  must  sustain  this  campaign  with 
their  means  as  well  as  their  votes,  or  it  may  fail,  and 
with  it  the  hopes  of  the  people  for  justice  and  pros- 
perity in  this  and  all  future  generations.  The  meet- 
ings in  country  districts  shall  be  held  at  10  o'clock  a, 
m.,  and  the  meetings  in  the  villages  and  cities  at  8 
o'clock  p.  m.,  and  all  money  collected  shall  be  at 
once  transmitted  to  M.  C:  Rankin,  of  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  treasurer  of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
People's  Party.  And  we  suggest  that  on  said  loth 
day  of  August  the  people  devote  the  day  to  this  great 


be  to  make  a  thorough  canvass  of  tl 
precinct  for  contributions.    And  in 
above  method  of  raising  money  we  b 
four  funds  to  be  known  as  the  ^'ten-d 
fund,^    the  ^'five-dollar  campaign  f 
^'fifty-cent  campaign  fund/'  and  we  r 
friends  of  the  cause  who  are  able  to  d 
their  names  and  contributions  directl} 
urer  to  be  published  in  the  reform  pre 
spective  States;  provided  that  contribi 
fiinds  shall  be  allowed,  if  they  desire  t< 
in  monthly  installments. 

We  also  urge  that  every  speake 
pie's  Party  shall  take  up  collections  fo 
.campaign  fiind  wherever  they  may  adc 
pie. 

THE  LADIES  URGED  TO  OROAI 

We  also  urge  that  the  ladies  who  ; 
thy  with  the  People's  party  in  their  res 
shall  be  urged  and  requested  by  the  rei 
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tiiey  are  given  means  enough  to  put  speakers  in  the 
field  and  supply  the  people  with  campaign  literature. 

A  striking  evidence  of  the  revolution  now  going 
on  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  Kentucky  delegate  of- 
fered the  following  resolution  and  it  was  unanimous- 
ly adopted: 

That  the  People's  Party  of  the  United  States 
earnestly  request  the  women  of  the  country  to  or- 
ganiie  at  once  and  help  us  in  this  contest  because  we 
are  fighting  to  save  not  only  them  and  ourselves,  but 
the  coming  generations  from  plutocratic  slavery. 

H.  E.  TAUBENECK,  Chairman. 
M.  C.  RANKIN,  Treasurer. 
J.  H.  TURNER,  Secretary. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE. 

A1«bftm«---John  D.  Ware,  Birminii^ham;  J.  C.  Mannhig» 
Birmingham ;  Geo.  F.  Gaither,  Walnut  Grove. 

Arkanftat— J.  W.  Dolli>on,  Rector;  J.  M.  Pittman,  Prei« 
cott;  £.  R.  Ray»  Eureka  Springs. 

California— H,  R.  Shaw«  Warm  Springs;  JetM  Pound* 
itone,  Purblo;  Dr.  Alex  Coleman,  Denver. 

Connecticttt— Robert  Pyne,  a^  Brown  street,  Hartford; 
Alfred  S.  Houghton,  Seymore,  Box  715;  H.  C.  Baldwin, 
Naugatuck. 

Florida— S.  S.  Harvey,  Molino;  P.  Jenkins,  Seville;  F.  H. 
Lytle,  Ocaln. 

Georgia— J.  H.  Turner,  La  Grange;  O.  H.  Ellington, 
Thompson;  J.  F.  Brown,  Cameron. 

loaho— -A.  T.  Lane,  Fannington;J. H.Anderson,  Weifer; 
D«  R*  Munro,  Shoshone« 

Illinois— H.  E.  Taubeneck,  Marshall;  Eugene  Smith,  CU« 
cago;  J.  D.  Hest  Pittsfield. 

Indiana  M.  C.  Rankin,  Torre  Hauta;  C.  Ai  Robinson, 
Fowlalalofwa;  FhMiar  Thooaaa^  Delphi. 
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Louiiiana— G.  W.  Bruce,  PinevilU, 
Onmd  Cane;  I.J.  Mills,  Welsh. 

Maine— H.   S.    Ilobbs,   Rockland 
.  worth;  E.  W.  Boynton,  Au(;usU. 

Maryland— N.  A.  Dunninfj^,  Hyal 
Woodstock;  E.  S.  Ileffon,  Federalsburs 

Massachusetts— G.  F.  Washburn,  B 
Charleston;  Peter  Gardener,  Dan  vert. 

Michigan---J.  O.  Zabel,  Petersburg;; 
craft;  Edward  T\  Greece,  Detroit,  a8  Bu 

Nebraska— L.    D.    Chamberland, 
Stockton,  Sidney;  V.  O.  Stricklcr,  Omal 

Nevada 

New  Jersey— John  Wilcox,  48  Map^ 
ton ;  J.  R.  Buchanan,  3a  Vcsey  street,  N 
W.  Ilayes,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Minnesota — Ignatius  Donnellv,  Hai 
Soft  Center  ;  II.  H.  Martin,  323  Nicollet 

Mississippi— G.  W.  Dver,  Batesvi 
Crjrstal  Springs;  N.  J.  Bradford,  Pontoti 

Missouri— M.  V.  Carroll,  Butler;  A. 
M.  Gooch,  Shclbina. 

Montana — C.  W.  Hascom,  Butte 
Glendive;  J.  II.  Boucher,  Lockey  &  Lei» 

New  York — L.  J.  McParlin,  Lockpo 
East  S><1  street.  New  York ;  L,  C.  Rober 

I^orth  Carolina— W.  R.  Lindsay, 
Long,  Ashville;  L.  O.  Wilson,  Raleigh. 

North  Dakota— Walter  Muir,  Honte; 
Jessie;  H.  Michaelson,  Bismarck. 

Ohio— Hugo  Pryer,  Cleveland;  M. 
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Indiin 

New  MexiD 

Oregon— Joo  Waldrop,  tii  Freemont  street,  Portlmnd;  J. 
W.  Marksberry,  Gold  Hill;  Chat.  £.  Fitch,  Le  Grande. 

Fenii%ylvaiiia — ^V.  A.  Letter,  Danville;  Jed  H.  Leslie^ 
Hew  Cattle;  J.  D.  Aikin,  Washington. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota— A«  Wardall,  Huron;  A.  M.  Allen,  Web- 
tier;  Fred  Zipp,  Bedwood. 

Tennetsee— W.  F.  Gwynne,  Memphis,  box  6j;  W.  £• 
Wilkes,  Memphis,  37  JeflTerton  street;  L.  K.  Taylor,  Nash- 
ville. 

Tertt— Thos.  Oainet,  Commache;  R.  W.  Coleman,  San 
Antonio;  J.  H.  DaTit,  Sulphur  Springs. 

Vemwwl 

Virginia— J.  H.  Hobson,  Belona;  Major  Mann  Page, 
Brandon;  Captain  S.  H.  Newberry,  Bland  Court  House. 

WasMngtoa— C.  W.  Young,  Pullman;  M.  J.  Knox,  Snl- 
Bran  Block,  Seattle;  D.  B.  Hanna,  Tacoma. 

West  Virginia— S.  H.  FiersoL  Parkersburg^;  John  E. 
SCalqr,  Clarksbuiv;  K  W.  Fiugerald,  Terra  Alto. 

OkUhoma  F,  O.  Cassidy,  Guthrie;  P.  M.  Gilbert,  Ed- 
;  B.  F«  Maok,  Dover. 


CslifornU". 


Georgia.. 

Idaho 

Ulinola... 


Indiana... 


ICcDtuckj 

Iionlalaaa 


ilaiyland ... 


aachuastU—. 


Ulcbtsan  ... 


SIian«taU_. 


iflppi... 
MUioan....... 

MoiiUoa-..,„ 

Nebmkj. 

NeradL... 


*  RaiDpahlra_»_  ».»_-•» 
Kew  Jcraer.„.„..__„  _„_,„, 
New  Vork„.„_»„_„„_„M. 
North  Carolla«._— — -  ■■■— 
North  DakoU. __»_.—... 


South  CaroUoA... 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  OTHER  PLATFORMS. 

RcmiMieMi  Plmtform  Adopted  mt  MlnneapoHa,  June  10^  18M— D«mo- 
crmtlc  rUtfonn  Adopted  mt  Chkaco,  June  22, 188^— Prohibltloii  PUtlbmi 
Adopted  at  Claclnamti,  June  21, 1882. 


RCPUBUCAN     PARTY  PLATFORM. 

ADOPTBO  AT  MIMMBAPOUB,  MIKK.,  JUKB  10,  1892L 

^^^^^^^  reprenenUtives  of  the  Republlcant  of  the  United  Statet  at- 

r  ■    "l^  ^^  temblcd  in  general  Convention  on  the  thoret  of  the  Mit- 

I     ri  ^  •iMlppi  River  the  ever-latting  bond  of  an  indestructible 

\^  **■  ( ^^  Republic  who«e  most  glorious  chapter  of  hlstor/  is  the 

record  of  the  Republican  partj,  congratulate  their  countrv*roen 

on  the  majestic  march  of  the  nation  under  the  banners  inscribed 

with  the  principles  of  our  platform  of  1888,  vindicated  bjr  victory   at 

the  polls,  and  prosperitjr  in  our  fields,  workshops  and  mines,  and  make 

the  following  declaration  of  principles: 

We  reamrm  the  American  doctrine  of  protection.  We  call  attention 
to  its  growth  abroad.  We  maintain  that  the  prosperous  condition  of  our 
coantrjr  is  lagelv  due  to  the  wise  revenue  legislation  of  the  Republican 
congress.  We  believe  that  all  articles  which  cannot  be  producea  in  the 
United  Statet,  except  luxuries,  should  be  admitted  free  of  dutr,  and  that 
on  all  imports  coming  into  competition  with  the  products  of  American 
labor  there  should  be  levied  duties  equal  to  the  diflerence  between  wagea 
abroad  and  at  home.  We  assert  that  the  prices  of  manufactured  articles 
of  general  consumption  have  been  reduced  under  the  operations  of  the 
tariff  act  d  1800.  We  denounce  the  efforts  of  the  Democratic  majoritr 
of  tlie  House  of  Representatives  to  destrov  our  tariff  lawt,  as  is  mani- 
fested bf  their  attacKs  upon  wool,  lead  and  lead  ores,  the  chief  products 
of  a  number  of  States,  and  we  ask  the  people  for  their  judgement  thereon. 
We  point  to  the  success  of  the  Republican  polic/  of  redprocit/,  under 
wMcn  our  export  trade  has  vastl/  increased  and  new  and  enlarf^  mar- 
kets have  beat  opened  to  the  products  of  oar  farms  and  workshops.  We 
ronlnd  the  people  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  Democratic  partr  to 
this  practical  business  measure,  ana  claim  that,  executed  bjr  a  Repubftcah 
•dministrationv  our  present  laws  will  eventuallj  give  im  control  of  the 
trade  of  the  workL 

The  American  people,  from  tradition  and  Interest,  favor  bimetallism, 
and  the  RepubUcan  part/  demands  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as 
elaadard  nM^r,  witn  such  restrictions  and  under  such  provisions,  to  be 
dHariBliied  lij  legtslatloti,  aa  will  secure  the  malntenaace  of  the  paritjr  of 
'  the  tiio  ■etali,  eo  the!  the  purrhaeing  u4  debi-pajUij|  power 
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under  the  Uws,  arc  the  foundation  of  our  Republican  ln«tJtuuoni 
part/  will  never  rvlcnt  f ta  effort*  until  the  Integriljr  of  tlic  ballot 
purity  of  election*  shall  be  fulljr  guaranteed  and  protected  In  eve 

We  denounce  the  continued  inhuman  outraf^ea  perpetrat 
American  dtisent  for  political  reasons  in  certain  Southern  Stati 
Union. 

We  faTor  the  citension  of  our  foreign  commerce;  the  resto 
our  mercantile  marine  bjr  home  built  shipa  and  the  creation  of  a 
the  protection  of  our  national  interests  and  the  honor  ol  o«r 
maintenance  of  moot  friendljr  relations  with  all  foreign  powers 
ling  alliance  with  none,  and  the  protection  of  the  righu  oi  our  fl 

We  reaffirm  our  approval  of^the  Monroe  doctrine  and  belle 
achievement  of  manifest  destin  v  of  the  Republic  in  its  broadest  f 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  more  stringent  laws  and  rcfulati 
restriction  of  criminal,  pauper  and  contract  immigration. 

We  favor  efficient  legislation  by  Congress  to  protect  the 
limbs  of  employes  of  transportation  comoanies  engaged  in  car 
interstate  commerce,  and  recommend  leirulation  bjr  the  respect! 
that  will  protect  emplojes  engaged  in  State  commerce,  in  nod 
manufacturing. 

The  Republican  part/  alwajs  has  been  the  champion  of  the  < 
and  recognises  the  dignltjr  of  manhood,  irrespective  of  faith,  col 
tionalit/;  it  sjmpathiies  with  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  in  In 
protests  against  the  persecution  of  the  Tews  in  Russia. 

The  intimate  reliance  of  free  pomiiar  government  is  the  tni 
of  the  people  and  the  maintenance  of  freedom  among  Its  men.  1 
fore  declare  anew  our  devotion  to  Ubert/  and  thought  and  cons4 
speech  and  press,  and  approve  all  agendet  and  instnamentalitl 
contribute  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  tlte  land;  bot  wh 
Ing  upon  the  fullest  measure  of  religious  Ubert/,  we  are  oppoac 
union  of  church  and  state* 

We  reaffirm  our  opposition,  declared  In  the  Republican  pi 
1888.  to  all  combinations  of  capital  organiied  In  trusts  or  oCh 
control,  arbitrarily,  the  condition  of  trade  among  our  citieent.  ^ 
11/  Indorse  the  action  alread/  taken  upon  this  subject,  and  aak 
ftirther  legislation  as  ma/  be  rTouired  to  remed/  an/  defecta  li 
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Wc  comwcnd  the  •plrit  of  crldenee  of  reform  In  the  civil  tenrlce  And 
IIm  wiw  and  contltleiit  enforecment  b/  the  Rcpublicen  part/  of  the  lawe 
ngnletinK  the  Mme. 

The  conttmetion  of  the  KkeregueCenel  it  of  the  highest  ImportMice 
lo  the  Amcrleui  people  m  a  mcAture  of  national  defense  end  to  milld  up 
'  and  mnlntein  American  Commeree,  and  It  should  be  controlled  by  the 
UnHcd  Sutcs  Government. 

We  favor  the  admission  of  the  remaining  territories  at  the  earliest 
possible  datCi  havinc  due  regard  to  the  Interests  of  the  people  of  the  ter- 
rllerica  and  of  the  United  States.  All  the  federal  officers  appointed  for 
Uie  territories  should  be  selected  from  bona  ftde  residents  thereof,  and  the 
right  of  self-government  should  be  accorded  as  far  as  practicable. 

We  favor  cession,  subject  to  the  llomestesd  laws,  of  the  arid  public 
laadstothe  States  and  Territories  In  which  the/  lie,  under  such  CongrcM- 
tonal  restrictions  as  to  disposition,  reclamation  and  occupancjr  bjr  set* 
tlcra^aa  well  as  to  secure  tne  mailmum  benefits  to  the  people. 

The  World's  Columbian  Eipotitlon  Is  a  great  national  undertaking 
and  Congress  should  promptl/  enact  such  reasonable  legislation  In  aid 
thereof  as  will  Insure  a  discnarging  of  the  eipcnse  and  obllcatlont  IncI* 
dent  thereto  and  the  attainment  of  results  commensurate  with  the  dignity 
and  progresa  of  the  nation. 

In  temperance  we  s/mpathiie  with  all  wise  and  legitimate  efforts  to 
lesson  and  prevent  the  evils  of  Intemperance  and  promote  moralitj. 

Ever  mindiyi  of  the  services  and  sacriflces  of  the  men  who  saved  the 
nation,  we  pledge  anew  to  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  Republic  a  watch* 
All  care  and  recognition  of  their  jutt  clslms  upon  a  grateful  people. 

We  commend  the  able,  patriotic  and  thoroughlj  American  adminis- 
tration of  President  Harrison.  Under  it  the  countrv  has  enjo/ed  re- 
markable prosperitv*  and  the  dlenity  and  honor  of  tlie  nation  at  home 
and  abroad  have  oeen  falthfullv  maintained,  and  we  offer  the  record  of 
plodgcs  kept  at  a  guarantee  of  faithful  performance  in  the  future. 

DCMOCRATIC  PARTY  PLATFORM. 

ADOrriD  BT  TNB  CONVBHTIOIf  AT  CNICAOO,  ILL.,  JUNE  22,  1892. 

Sbctiow  1.  The  representatives  of  the  Democratic  psrtjr  of  the 
United  States  In  National  Convention  assembled,  do  re-affirro  their 
allegiance  to  the  principles  of  the  part/  at  formulated  bj  Jefferson  and 
eiempllAed  br  the  long  and  illustrlout  line  of  hit  succcMort  in  Demo- 
cratic leadersnip,  from  Madlton  to  Cleveland;  we  believe  the  public  wel- 
fare demands  that  these  princlptet  be  applied  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Pederal  Government  through  the  atcen«lon  to  power  of  the  partv  that 
advocates  them;  and  we  declare  thst  the  need  of  a  return  to  these  funda- 
mental principles  of  a  free  popular  goremment  based  on  home  rule  and 
Individual  llbertr.  was  never  more  urgent  than  now,  when  the  tendenc/ 
to  centralise  all  power  at  the  Pederal  Capital  hat  become  a  menace  to 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  Sutes  that  strikes  at  the  ver/  roots  of  our 
govemascnl  under  the  Constitution  as  framed  bv  the  lathers  of  the 
Republic 

Sac  i.  Wc  warn  the  people  of  our  common  countnr.  Jealous  for 
tbm  preservation  of  their  free  inttltutions,  that  the  pollcj  of^  Pederal  con- 
trol of  electtons,  to  which  the  Republican  partv  has  committed  itself^  la 
francht  with  the  gravest  dangers,  scarcely  less  momentous  than  would 
rasoit  from  a  revohatlon,  practtcallr  establishing  monarch/  on  the  ruins 
of  the  RepuWIc  It  strikes  at  the  North  as  wellas  the  South,  and  injures 
Iht  colarad  clttoena  even  OMre  than  the  white;  It  means  a  hordeof  d^t/ 
*   at  gvwy  poUing  placib  anaad  witk  Fodafat  poorer  ratnmlnff 
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8ic  1  Trade  Intercluuiget  on  the  betl^  ol  reciprocal  adrantiget  to 
ttecooatriet  perticipetlnf,  it  e  time-honored  doctrine  of  the  Democrmtic 
iiith,  bet  we  denounce  the  eham  recinrodtjr  which  junlet  with  the  peo* 

el  dcdie  for  cnlarfed  foreign  merketa  and  freer  exchanget  br  pretend- 
to  erti^Uah  ctoeer  trade  relations  for  a  countrj  whote  articles  ol  ex- 
pert aie  almoel  ciclualTeW  agricultural,  while  erecting  a  custom-house 
Mrrier  of  proUMtive  tariff  taxes  aaainst  the  countries  of  the  world  that 
tlMd  read/  to  take  our  entire  sarpTus  of  products  and  to  exchange  there- 
lorcoBmddltlea  whfehare  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  among  our 


Sic.  ftp  We  rccMiIxe  In  the  trusts  and  combinations,  which  are  de- 
igned to  enable  capllBl  to  secure  more  than  its  Just  share  of  the  joint  pro- 
doet  of  eapiul  and  labor,  a  natural  consequence  of  the  prohibitive  taxes 
which  pteVeat  the  free  competition  which  is  the  life  of  honest  trade,  but 
we  bdieve  ihtSr  worst  evils  can  be  abated  by  law,  and  we  demand  the 
rMd  enforcement  of  laws  made  to  prevent  and  control  them,  together 
wWi  such  ftirther  legislation  in  restraint  of  their  abuses  ■•  experience 
■a/  skMnr  to  be  necessarj. 

Sic.  6l  The  Republican  part/,  while  professins  a  pollcjr  of  reserv- 
lag  Hie  poblie  land  for  small  holdings  hy  actual  settlers  has  given  awajr 
tlie  people's  heritage,  till  now  a  few  railroads  and  non-resident  aliens,  in- 
dlvMoal  and  corporate,  possess  a  larger  area  than  that  of  all  our  farms 
between  the  two  seas.  The  last  Democratic  administration  reversed  the 
improvident  and  unwise  policjr  of  the  Republican  part  j  touching  the  pub- 
lic domain,  and  reclaimed  from  corporations  ana  syndicates,  alien  and 
domestic,  and  restored  to  the  people  nearljr  100,000,000  acres  of  valuable 
land,  to  be  aacredlj  held  as  homesteads  for  our  dtixens,  and  we  pledge 
oureelves  to  continue  this  policy  until  ever/  acre  of  land  so  unlawfuil/ 
held,  shall  be  reclaimed  and  restored  to  the  people. 

Sbc.  7.  We  denounce  the  Republican  legislation  known  as  the 
Sherman  act  of  1890  as  a  cowardly  make-thift  fraught  with  possibilities 
of  danger  in  the  future,  which  should  make  all  of  its  supporters,  as  well 
aa  its  authors,  anxious  for  its  speedy  repeal. 

We  hold  to  the  use  of  both  gold  and  tilvcr  as  the  stindard  money  of 
the  country  and  to  the  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  without  dlscrimi- 
natlng  against  either  metal  or  charge  for  mintage,  but  the  dollar  unit  of 
f»lnage  of  both  metals  mutt  be  of  equal  Intrinnic  and  exchangeable  value. 
or  be  adjusted  through  international  agreement,  or  by  such  safeguard  of 
Iq^lation  as  shall  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  parity  of  the  two  metals 
and  the  equal  power  of  trtry  dollar  at  all  times  in  the  markets  and  in  the 
payment  of  debts;  and  we  demand  that  all  paper  currency  shall  be  kept 
at  par  with  and  redeemable  in  such  coin,  we  insist  upon  the  policy  as 
eepecially  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  farmers  and  laboring  classes, 
the  flrst  and  OMst  defenseless  victims  of  unstable  money  and  a  fluctuating 


Sic.  ft.  We  recommend  that  the  prohibitory  10  per  cent,  tax  on 
State  bank  iasues  be  repealed. 

Sac.  9.  Public  oAlee  ia  a  public  trust  We  reaffirm  the  declaration 
d  tlie  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1870,  for  the  reform  of  the 
dvn  service,  and  we  call  forth  the  honest  enforcement  of  all  laws  regulat- 
log  tlie  aaae.  The  nomination  of  a  President,  as  in  the  recent  Republi- 
can cofiventioii,  hj  delegations  composed  Urgely  of  his  appointees,  liold- 

'    5,  popular  institu- 

rhkh  a  Presideat 

which  Federal 

lioideti  asarp  coatfol  of  par^  COB  vatiooa  ia  tlia  Statesi  aad  wt 


can  conveaooB,  ay  oeieganons  composeo  largeiy  oi  nis  a] 
lag  ofltoe  at  his  pieasura,  ia  a  scandalous  satire  upon  free, 
tloiM,aadaetartlingilhMtratiooof  the  methods  by  whi 
my  gratiff  his  ambition.    We  denounce  a  policy  under 
CSce*  lioldera  asafp  ooatid  oi  parly  coavaatioaa  ia  Hm 
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8m.  17.   PopaUurcdveMkin  being  the  onl/  —Xk  bMli  of  popular 

ragt,  wt  recommcfid  toUw  teveral  Butet  most  llbcnil  approprUUon 
lor  the  public  ichoolt.  Ptee  commoa  tchooU  are  the  nurterjr  ol  rood 
■operamewt,  and  the/  have  alwajrt  received  the  foctering  cere  of  the 
Democratic  part/,  which  Cavort  ever/  meant  of  Increasing  Intelligence. 
PieeJaw  of  education  lielnganeteentlal  of  dvll  and  rellgloue  llbert/  at 
wen  at  a  neeettit/  for  the  development  of  Intelligence,  mutt  not  be  Inter* 
Itrtd  wUh  under  an/ pretext  whatever.  We  are  oppoted  to  Sute  Inter- 
firinee  with  parental  rightt  and  rightt  of  contclence  hi  the  edticatloa  of 
cMldrea  at  an  Infringemintt  of  the  lundamental  Democratic  doctrine  that 
the  kuueet  Individual  llbert/  contlttent  with  the  rightt  of  othert,  Inturet 
the  hl^ett  t/peof  American  citlienthip  and  the  bett  government. 

Sic.  is  We  approve  the  action  off  the  present  Houte  of  Repreten* 
tUhce  In  pattliy  blllt  for  the  admUtlon  Into  the  Union  at  Stetet  of  the 
IWrltorlet  <rf  New  Mexico  and  Arlaona,  and  we  favor  the  earl/  admit- 
titn  of  all  the  Terrltorlet  having  necettar/  population  and  retourcet  to 
idadt  them  to  Statehood,  and  while  ther  remain  territories  we  hold 
that  the  ottdalt  appointed  to  admlnltter  the  government  of  anv  Terr!* 
lor/  together  with  the  Dlttrkt  of  Columbia  and  Alatka,  thould  be  bona 
Ide  retldentt  of  the  Terrltor/  or  District  In  which  their  dutiet  are  to  be 
performed.  The  Democratic  part/  belltvet  In  home  rule  and  the  control 
ef  their  own  alfalrt  b/  the  people  of  the  vielnage. 

Sec.  10.  We  favor  Legltlatlon  b/  Congress  and  State  Legislatures 
to  protect  the  lives  and  llmbt  of  railwav  emplo/et  and  those  of  other 
htxardoos  transportation  companies,  and  denounce  the  Inactivit/  of  the 
Republican  part/  and  partlcularl/  the  Republican  senate,  for  causing  the 
defeat  of  measures  beneflclal  and  orotectivc  to  this  class  ol  wage*workers. 

Sac.  SO.  We  are  In  favor  01  enactment  br  the  States  of  laws  for 
tboUshIng  the  notorious  sweating  t/ttem,  for  abolishing  contract  convict 
labor  and  for  prohibiting  the  emplo/ment  in  factories,  of  children  under 
in  /ears  of  age. 

Sac.  ZL  We  are  opposed  to  all  sumptuar/  laws  at  an  .Interference 
with  the  Individual  righu  of  the  cltizent. 

Sac.  2S»  Upon  Uiit  ttatement  of  principles  and  policies  the  Demo* 
cratic  part/  atkt  the  intelligent  Judgment  of  the  American  people.  It 
atkt  a  change  of  admlnlttratlon  and  a  change  of  part/  In  order  that 
there  mar  be  a  change  of  t/stem  and  a  change  of  methods,  thus  assuring 
the  maintenance  unimpaired  of  Institutions  under  which  the  Republic  hat 
grown  groat  aad  powerful. 

PROHIBITION  PARTY  PLATFORM. 
ADorrao  at  cincinw ati,  jvnu  21,  1802. 

The  Plnohlbltlon  part/  in  National  Convention  assembled  acknowledge 
Almlght/  God  at  the  tource  of  all  true  government  and  Hit  law  at  the 
ttandard  to  which  butlnett  enactmen^t  mutt  conform  to  tecure  the  blett- 
Imb  of  oeaoa  and  protperit/,  and  pretentt  the  following  declaration  of 
principles! 

Tne  liquor  traAic  is  a  foe  to  cirllisation,  the  arch  enem/  of  popular 
government  and  a  public  nuisance.  It  Is  the  citadel  of  the  forces  that 
eomiot  politics,  promote  povert/  and  crime,  degrade  the  nation's  home 
life,  tnwart  the  will  of  the  people,  and  deliver  our  countr/  Into  the  handt 
of  rapadoot  clatt  interettt.  All  lawt  that  under  the  guise  of  regulation, 
lvalue  and  protect  this  tralBc  or  make  the  government  share  lu  ill*got* 
ten  falna,  are  ridottt  la  principle  and  powerless  at  a  remed/.  We  de- 
dara  anew  for  the  fUll  supprtttloo  of  the  manufacture,  sale.  Importation, 
I— dtnmeportaMoaoialoohoUallqoofftaaa  hofivaga  bj  fad* 


..w  •••«••* wusi  wr  corporation  should  be  allowed  t 
throuffh  iU  iKKue.    it  tnould  be  made  a  legal  tender 
all  debts,  public  and  private.    Itt  volume  should  be 
sumjper  capita,  and  made  to  conform  to  the  populatio 

Tariff  should  be  levied  onljr  as  a  defense  agali 
menta,  which  lev/  tariff  upon  or  bar  our  products  fi 
revenue  being  Incidental.  The  residue  of  means  necei 
leal  administration  of  the  government  should  be  raised 
den  on  what  the  people  possess  Instead  of  what  thev  C( 

Railroads,  telegraphs  and  other  corporations  shov 
the  government  in  the  Interest  of  the  people,  and  i 
should  be  allowed  than  necessar/  to  give  fair  interest  < 
nail/  Invested. 

Poreign  immigration  has  become  a  burden  on  In 
factors  in  depressing  wages,  and  Is  causing  discontent; 
migration  laws  should  be  revised  and  strictlv  enforced. 
Idence  for  naturalisation  should  be  extended,  and  no 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  until  one  jear  after  he  beconr 

Non-resident  and  aliens  should  not  be  allowed  to  a 
countrv,  and  we  favor  the  limitation  of  individual  and 
ahipoiland.     All  unearned  grants  of  land  to  ralln 
other  corporations  should  be  reclaimed. 

Years  of  inaction  and  treacherjr  on  the  part  of  th 
Democratic  parties  have  resulted  in  the  present  reign  o 
demand  that  ever/  dtiien  be  protected  in  the  right  of  t 
tutional  tribunals. 

All  men  should  be  protected  b/  law  in  their  right  I 
in  seven. 

Arbitration  ia  the  wisest  and  roost  economical  hu 
•ettling  national  differences. 

Speculations  in  margina,  the  cornering  of  grain, 
duce,    and  the  formation  of  pools,  trusts  and  comblnat 
InrradTancement  of  prices  should  be  suppressed, 

^e  pledge  that  the  Prohibition  part/  if  elected  to 
irrant  Just  pensions  to  disabled  veterans  of  the  Union 
their  widows  and  orphans. 

We  stand  uneoulwivalU  «»*•  ♦k-.  a-. — i •  •• 


•. 
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it  •  coalmlon  ol  tiidr  <wm  moral  dtgwwracr.  The  deelaratlcm 
•f  aa  f^**"— »  mthorlly  that  municipal  BBhnila  U  **  tna  one  contpicuoiii 
idhna  of  Aonvkaii  poliUct,**  follows  at  a  natural  contequcnca  of  luch 
4^fcaaraer.  and  k  tnia  allka  ol  dtie*  under  Republican  and  Democratic 
coaffoi.  Each  accntet  the  other  of  extravagance  In  Congreulonal  ap- 
fvopfiatloiu  and  both  are  alike  gulltj.  Bach  protests  when  out  of 
pofwor  acaliHl  iafractlooe  of  the  civil  tervice  laws,  and  each  when  In 
pofwor  vfidalei  those  laws  in  letter  and  In  spirit.  Each  profeitei  fcaltjr 
to  Iht  interests  ol  the  toiling  masses,  but  both  covertljr  truckle  to  the 
■wey  power  la  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  Even  the  tariff 
iaiae  as  lemesented  in  the  Democratic  Mills  bill  and  the  Republican  Mc- 
Kk^mj  bill  ia  bo  longer  treated  by  them  as  an  issue  between  great  and  • 
dlsafgnit  prlndplea  ol  government,  but  as  a  mere  catering  to  different 
sectionsi  and  class  interests.  The  attempt  in  man  v  to  wrest  the  Austra- 
lia ballot  STStem  from  its  true  purpose  and  to  so  deform  it  as  to  render  It 
eitreawl/  duBcnlt  for  new  partus  to  exercise  the  rights  ol  suffrage  Is  an 
■etiifi  upon  popular  sovemment  The  compctitluon  ol  both  ol  these 
iMtftlco  lor  the  vote  01  the  slums  and  their  assiduous  courting  of  the 
nqoor  power,  and  subserviency  to  the  monev  power,  has  resulted  in  plac- 
Ing  those  powers  In  the  position  of  practical  arbiters  ol  the  destinies  of 
the  natloii*  We  renew  our  protest  against  these  perilous  tendencies  and 
Invite  all  dtlaens  to  join  us  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  partv  that  has  shown 
te  Ave  national  campaigns  that  it  prefers  temporary  defeat  to  an  abandon- 
■Mnt  of  the  claims  of  Justice,  sobrietjr,  personal  rights  and  the  protection 
ol  American  homes. 

Recogniaing  and  declaring  that  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  has 
become  the  dominant  Issue  in  National  politics,  we  invite  to  full  partv 
letlowship,  all  those,  who,  on  this  one  dominant  Issue  are  with  us  agreed, 
lo  the  full  belief  that  this  partjr  can  and  will  remove  sectional  differences 
promote  national  unit/  anid  insure  the  best  welfare  of  our  entire  land. 

COKCLUSIOKB. 

Although  In  1880  General  Weaver,  at  the  head  of  the  Greenback 
Labor  Partj,  received  807,740  votes,  we  remember  that  the  Republicai# 
and  Democratic  press  had  but  the  most  meager  account  of  the  bonven* 
tfon,  and  but  few  comments  on  the  movement  of  the  Party.  At  the 
present  time,  nearljr  everv  paper  in  the  land,  regardless  of  their  political 
•apect,  has  devoted  sufficient  space  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
Convention  and  sketches  of  the  candidates.  Is  this  not  In  itself,  a  slgnill* 
cant  fiict  7  It  is  not  amiss,  In  order  that  we  mav  see  wherein  errors  nave 
been  made,  and  consider  what  might  have  been  better,  for  us  to  review 
an/  Important  event.  The  Convention  at  Omaha  was  marvelous  In  Its 
hannon/,  wanting  In  individual  guile  and  political  subterfuge.  The  wire- 
puller and  trickster  were  not  to  be  seen. 

The  majoritv  of  the  meetings  and  caucuses  were  open  and  above 
board.  When  tne  Convention  adjourned  with  its  grand  results*  there 
were  bat  few  wounds,  and  little,  if  an/  heart  burnings. 

Neveria  the  historv  of  our  eoontr/  has  there  been  a  similar  Conven- 
tion ;  not  even  at  the  rrohlbltlon  Convention  did  such  complete  harmonv 
prevalL  The  soperb  platform  is  pointed,  clear  and  easil/  comprehended, 
end  with  Jamas  &  Weaver  and  Jamas  G.  Pleld  at  ths  head  of  the  ticket, 
Hwre  It  fwel/  eonMlhlng  btridm  n  disaetaptii  defeat  in  ttore  lor  The* 
VMplini  Pm1{/« 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  OTHER  PLATFORMS. 

RnobUean  Platfonn  Adopted  at  MlnnHsoli*,  June  I(L  I8B3 — Demo- 
nic ftattona  Adopted  at  Ch' •—  —  "—    »—'■'"-—  «-•' 

Adopted  al  ClBdnBad,  Jum  J] 


REPUBUOAN     PARTY  PLATFORM. 

ADOPTBD  AT    MIMlOArOLII,  MIltN.,  JUKI  10,    1S99. 
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repiCMtiutlvM  of  the  Republlon*  ol  the  United  State*  m- 

•emblcd  In  general  Convention  on  the  ihore)  of  the  Mli- 

•l«)lppl  River  the  ever-Utting  bond  o(  an  Indeitnictlble 

Republic  whow  moat  glorloui   chanter  of  hUIor/  I*  the 

d  of  the  Republican  party,  conifratulalF  (heir  counlrr-men 

on  the  majcttle  march  of  the  nation  uixJer  (he  banner*  Inicribed 

with  the   principle*  of  our  platfarm  ol  1SS8,    vindicated    b;    TicIOiy    at 


the  polk,  and  prmpeHt;  In  our  field*,  worlcihop*  and  mine*,  and  n 
"*■-  wing  declaration  of  principle*; 

rcamrm  the  American  doctrine  o(  protectJon.     We  call  attention 


._ We  aucrt  that  the  prlc 

il  conauioption  hare  been  reduced  under  the  operation*  of  the 

J  of  I8DO1    We  denounce  the  effort*  of  the  Democratic  majoritr 

ofthcHouacof  RepTMcntallvea  to  deatroT  our  tariff  law*,  a*  i*  maid- 


(arATacto 


to  It*  growth  abroad.     We  maintain  that  the  prD*peraui  condition   .. 

coonlrj  I*  '■tfcly  ■)»«  to  the  wlae  revenue  legialation  of  the  Republican 
coiUTe**.  WebcUeve  that  allartlcirt  whichcannot  be  praduceJ  In  the 
United  Sutee,  except  luiurie*,  *houtd  be  admitted  free  ol  dutr,  and  that 
on  all  ImporlacoRiing  Into  competition  with  the  product*  of  American 
labor  there  *houId  be  kried  dulJea  eaual  to  the  diBerence  between  wagea 
irice*  of  manufactured  article* 

.  . .  LepTMcntallvea  to  deatroT  oi 
bj  thdr  attack*  opon  wool,  lead  and  lead  ore*,  the  chief  p 
of  a  minbn'ol  State*,  and  we  a>k  the  people  lor  their  Judgement  tht 
We  Bolnt  M  the (ucce**  of  the  Republican  pollc/  of  redprocli;,  i  .  .._. 
which  our  export  trade  ha*  *a*tlj  Incrcaied  and  new  and  enlar^d  mar- 
ket* hare  been  opened  to  the  product*  of  oar  (arm*  and  workahop*.  We 
mnlnd  th«  peopit  of  the  bitter  omoaltlon  of  the  Democratic  P^rtr  to 
Ud*  practical  btialnw*  laeaaure,  and  claim  that,  eseeatcd  bjr  *  Repabllcah 
admlDtamitlon,  ourpn*«at  Uw*  will  eventually  give  m  e«Blral  o(  the 
tndeof  the  world. 

Tht  AtDcrtean  paopla,  from  tndltioa  and  intereal,  favor  bliDetalllam, 
aod  the  RepybUean  wtj  demand*  the  u*«  of  both  gold  and  allver  aa 
rtawlenl  Man,  with  auck  natrtctlon*  and  under  nick  provl*loa*,  to  be 
itmt^mi  tyliiklatlon,  aa  will  *eeuw  the  malntenaaee  ol  the  paritj  of 
MtMa«rilNt««artili.Mttetth«purchMlaf  h4  itbtrptji^  poww 
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threatened— The  nature  of  man— The  developmei 
rewardi  of  reeearoh— ^Dangers  ahead— The  etate  < 
diet  proposed— Our  epecial  advantagee— Sueh  ad 
jpaoiing  awajr— The  inoTitable  end— The  present  | 
firom  preoeding  proUeme— Inequality  in  adTanoc 
Degradation  of  poTertjr- Hopelc«ne»  of  laboi^^ 
ooltural  labor— hope  ftir  the  Aitore. 


NO  century  of  history 
made  more  rapid  pro( 
the  one  just  closing.  1 
the  world  is  now  thrown 
merce ;  the  productions 
try  readily  find  their  way  into  ot 
the  system  of  exchange,  which  I 
derfully  improved  and  simplified.  It  ii 
place  remark  that  steam  has  annihilat 
new  world  itself  being  now  but  a  few 
from  the  old.  Progress  in  this  directioi 
ues.    The  interior  of  Asia  is  being  surv 
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religion,  and  is  especially  portentous  wth 
for  our  existing  social  institutions, 
all  know,  in  one  direction  at  least  the  polittoal 
ipidly  overcasting.     Our  whole  indusfl-iat  sys- 
ireatened,  and  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to 
ine  the  theory  of  government,  of  private  prop* 
)ccially  of  property  in  land,  and  the  distribu- 
wcalth  created  from  year  to  year.     Such  a 
alTairs  certainty  exists,  and  the  danger  ahead 
ivilization  is  that  if  this  investigation  is  not 
ten  in  an  earnest,  candid  manner,  and  the 
falsity  of  the  new  views  that  are  finding  ex- 

here  and  there  be  established,  the  impulsive 

90 
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ChriBgition  has  resulted  from  attempts  made  to  satisfy 
him  wants^  which  happily  iocrease  quite  as  last  as  the 
means  of  satisfying  them  are  found.  This  b  one  great 
dhndmg  line  between  man  and  other  animals.  The 
horse  to-day  has  the  same  wants  as  the  first  horse 
Aat  grazed  on  die  primitive  meadows  of  the  prehis- 
toric world.  The  case  is  vastly  different  with  man. 
Consdoos  of  his  superiorityi  he  has  risen  in  the  scale 
in  proportion  as  he  has  triumphed  over  natural  diffi- 
culties and  advanced  in  the  domain  of  science.  Prog- 
ress in  all  these  directions  is  but  slow.  The  first  steps 
are  but  few  and  feeblci  with  many  a  halt.  In  general 
his  first  advance  was  with  animals.  The  herdsman 
precedes  the  farmer.  Man  clothes  himself  with  the 
skins  of  various  animals,  later  weaving  their  fleeces 
into  garments.  He  uses  them  for  food,  and  compels 
them  to  labor  for  him.  But  agriculture  follows  on 
apace.  Nutritive  grasses  are  cultivated  which,  under 
hb  fostering  care,  change  their  habits  of  growth,  and 
develop  into  the  various  cereals  upon  which  the  civil- 
ized worid  so  largely  depends. 

Man '  never  lived  isolated  and  alone.  Primitive 
man  united  in  groups,  from  which  slowly  formed 
gentes,  phratries  and  tribes.  This  advance  corre* 
sponded  to  advance  in  other  directions,  and  thus  or- 
ganized society  arose.  *  Tribes  united  in  a  confederacy ; 
the  confederacy  in  turn  gave  way  to  the  modem  state. 
Apart  from  greater  security  of  life,  most  important 
eonsequenoes  IbUow  from  the  mere  union  of  man  with 
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■  in  society.     Mind  acts  on  mind;  one  spurs  oo 

|ther.     He  yearns  to  know  the  very  secrets  of 

,  not  only  from  the  mere  love  of  knowing,  but 

ns  knowledge  so  obtained  to  advantage  in  a 

Ipractlcal   way  —  makes  it  also  minister  to  his 

Thus  arts  and  sciences  arose.     Such  knowl- 

Iwas  at  first  mere  childish,  even  foolish,  exptana* 

1  of  the  simple,  every-day  occurrence  that  man 

happening  around  him ;  but  observation  is  added 

|>servation,  fact  wedded  to  fact,  and  so  in  time 

;  theories  grew  into  our  modern  ones. 
[The  rewards  of  such  researches  are  many.  What 
1  of  life  is  it  that  has  not  been  enriched  by 
LiRc  research  f     So  true  is  this  that  new  inven- 
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no  doubt  as  to  further  progress.  We  are  in  danger 
of  forgetting  that  the  way  has  been  long  and  dreary ; 
that  all  progress  has  been  the  result  of  labor,  and 
that  what  is  true  of  the  individual  is  true  of  mankind 
generally — life  is  a  warfare,  a  struggle,  that  we  rise 
only  by  meeting  with  and  overcoming  opposition.  If, 
then,  as  we  have  stated,  there  are  dangers  ahead  of 
our  present  civilization,  we  must  not  suppose  that 
they  will  setde  themselves.  They  must  be  confronted, 
the  remedies  considered ;  necessary  innovations  must 
be  made. 

The  mere  fact  that  there  are  dangers  ahead  is  by 
no  means  alarming.  The  individual  who  has  every 
want  satisfied  will  probably  not  amount  to  much.  The 
same  is  true  of  a  nation  or  of  society.  When  once  it 
reaches  a  state  where  no  change  is  desired  or  looked 
for»  then  it  becomes  stagnant.  Changelessness  is  an 
attribute  of  death,  not  of  life.     The  dangers  bravely 

• 

met|  the  necessary  changes,  if  such  there  seem  to  be, 
once  made,  civilization  will  enter  on  a  higher  stage. 
Each  stage  of  culture  brings  with  it  dangers  peculiar 
to  itselff  even  as  it  has  its  own  wants  and  means  of 
satisfying  them.  When  ancient  Greece  changed  from 
tribal  society  to  political  society,  she  found  herself 
confronted  with  evils  before  unknown.  Some  centu* 
ries  ago  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  abandoning 
the  feudal  system  of  society,  passed  through  the  in- 
termediate  stage  of  gild  system  and  entered  on  the 
stage  of  industrial  development,  which  it  still  pursues* 
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All  such  influences  as  these  have  an  eflect  &r 
beyond  what  we  at  first  allow  them.  Of  late  years  we 
have  learned  that  the  sUte  is  an  organism.  As  such 
it  can  no  more  be  in  a  healthy  condition  when  there 
is  such  a  sUte  ofaflistirs  between  its  class  divisions, 
than  an  individual  can  be  said  to  be  healthy,  when  his 
digestive  system  is  out  of  order.  The  whole  body  in 
the  one  case,  no  less  than  the  whole  state  in  the  other, 
is  speedily  involved.  To  carry  out  the  comparison  we 
nught  refer  to  the  fact,  that  without  well  defined  reason 
we  have  regularly  recurrent  seasons  of  ''  hard  times.** 
The  whole  body  politic  is  thrown  into  alternate  fever 
.  and  chill.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion, we  are  apt  to  apply  merely  local  remedies.  In 
our  own  country  we  see  various  bodies  of  laborers 
Organizing  to  protect  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of 
capital  without  any  special  regard  paid  to  the  state  as 
a  whole,  or  any  organized  effort  to  remove  the  cause 

of  the  trouble  itself. 

Howevir,  at  the  present  day,  other  ideas  are 

rapidly  coming  to  the  front.  We  now  see  vast  com- 
binations of  laborers  and  wage  workers  taking  place, ' 
who  propose  to  do  something  more  than  merely  com- 
bine for  protection.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  they 
are  under  the  firm  impression  that  many  of  the  evils 
*  under  which  they  labor  can  be  removed  by  legislation.. 
In  our  own  country,  political  power  is  undoubtedly  in 
their  han^  They  are  American  patriots  and  intelli* 
gent  dtisens,  who  feel  they  have  wrongs  to  be  righted 


aM  will  be  well."    It  never  seems  to  occur  to 

England,  the  home  of  free  trade,  is  also  the  I 

•I 

thfe  laboring  classes  generally  groan    un 
difficulties. 

*'  Increase  the  UrifT,  build  up  our  hom< 

and  protect  our  industries/'  is  the  remedy 

by  the  protectionists.     But  not  to  mentioc 

country,  there  is  Germany,  enjoying  all  the  w 

of  a  high  protective  tariff,  and  there  the  d< 

labor  have  been  very  aggressive,  caused  as 

by  the  intolerable  burdens  under  which  t 

••The  remedy  is  very  simple/'  explain  stil 

party.    "  It  is  quite  evident  that  we  are  all 

from  a  lack  of  money,  therefore,  set  the  gc 

printing  press  at  work  and  print  a  billion 

dollars.''    Unfortunately  the  government  cai 

houses,  ships,  com  and  clothing  which  this 

supposed  to  buy,  they  are  not  rendered  more 
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goveniinent  can  do  nothing  in  the  matter  of  finances. 
Money,  in  our  present  industrial  system,  fills  in  com* 
merce  an  office  quite  similar  to  the  blood  in  our  bodies. 
On  its  circulation  in  proper  quantity  and  quality  de- 
pends the  health  of  trade,  no  less  than  the  health  of 
the  body  depends  on  the  proper  circulation  and  gene- 
.  ral  health  of  the  blood. 

f  Let  us  dismiss  the  proposed  remedies,  for  the 

'  time  being,  and  take  up  the  question  at  the  beginning. 
Let  us  listen  to  the  complaints  made,  learn  the  symp- 
toms of  the  case,  so  to  speak.    Then  take  an  historical 
•  •  • 

view  of  the  case,  that  is  to  say,  inquire  into  our  pa- 
tient's (society)  past  life.  Whether  he  has  had  any 
trouble  of  this  kind  before,  what  was  done  in  those 
cases,  etc.  Then  we  might  hold  a  council,  that  is, 
examine  the  views  of  scholars  and  thinkers,  who  have 
expressed  themselves.  If  we  find  them  agreeing  as  to 
the  remedy  demanded,  it  is  a  strong  probability  that 
they  are  right  and  it  would  be  prudent  to  follow  their 
council.  'If,  however,  they  are  very  far  from  agree* 
ment  among  themselves,  then  there  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  come  to  our  own  conclusions. 

Before  proceeding  further;  we  ought  to  speak  of 
the  especial  advanuges  enjoyed  in  our  own  country. 
We  are  as  yet  a  young  nation ;  our  population  has  by 
no  means  reached  the  limit  which  we  can  support ;  land 
is  still  cheap ;  and  as  a  consequence  wages  ar :  com- 
paratively much  higher  than  in  Europe.  Our  system  of 
public  edttcatioQ  enables  the  children  of  even  very  poor 


leaaing  men  nave  arisen  uvin  %,u%i  KAuiwa  wi 
As  a  result  wc  instinctively  feel  that  an  in* 
himself  to  blame,  if  he  cannot  procure  ; 
every-day  comforts  of  life.     All  this  and 

'  can  be  said  in  favor  of  our  own  country. 
It  is,  however,  well  known  that  this 
of  affairs  is  passing  away.  Popufatton  i: 
creasing,'  we  are  now  a  nation  of  near 
million  inhabitants.  The  public  land  is  ' 
hausted.  In  fact,  the  United  States  hi 
reached  a  turning  point  in  its  history.  Tl 
course  of  future  events  (i.  e.,  under  the  pr 
trial  system)  must  be  an  ever  Hearing  app 
state  of  affairs  existing  in  Europe.  It  i 
think  that  our  form  of  government,  our  fre< 
will  make  the  result  different  in  our  casi 

,  of  population,  •  which  in  all  human  pio 
march  steadily  forward,  must  inevitably  nr 
♦fl»fl#%n  «n/M>tfb  anri  mnre  intense.     Be  not  de 
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ooime.  But  (ar  reaching  modifications  may  be  intro* 
;  .*  duoed  into  the  present  system  of  industry,,  by  means 
>  of  which  these  evils  may  be  avoided,  and  in  this  direc* 
»    tiod  is  to  be  found  hopes  lor  the  future. 

What  now  is  the  inevitable  end  to  which  out 
•  present  system  is  tending?  It  is  the  old,  old  story, 
•* him  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,"  but  ''him  that 
hath  not  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he 
hath/*  Society  is  being  transformed  into  two  great 
divisions.  The  moneyed  class  and  the  moneyless 
'  clas^  Progress  is  accompanied  by  poverty.  For  one 
niagna.te,  riding  by  in  his  private  car,  a  hundred  tramps 
are  plodding  along  the  highway,  utterly  discouraged, 
brutalized  by  hunger  and  want,  they  are  ready  to  com- 
mit any  crime.  For  one  great  dinner  given  by  a  suc- 
cessful manufacturer,  tables  in  midwinter  banked  with 
choice  flowers,  costly  wines,  imported  fruits,  rare  viands 
from  distant  countries,  thousands  of  weary  laborers 
plod  homeward  in  the  sleet,  other  thousands  of  inno- 
cent  children,  hungry  and  shivering,  are  cr>'ing  for 
food.  For  one  elegant  mansion,  whose  rooms  contain 
all  that  luxury  can  ask,  all  that  wealth  can  buy ;  in- 
numerable tenement  compartments,  are  the  homes  of 
discouraged  fathers,  weary  mothers,  children  at  present 
pratding  innocents,  but  who  in  a  few  years  will  become 
a  part  of  the  great  army  of  workers,  though  some  of 
them,  a  sadly  large  part  of  them,  will  go  to  swell  the' 
ranks  of  the  diminal  and  vicious  classes. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say.  that  in  all  times  we  have 


UUC9  nu(  prevent  us  irom  trying  io  waru  on 

But  on  the  other  hand,  one  who  thus  trifling 
of  this  whole  subject  understands  neither  p 
nor  the  present  trend  of  events.  In  the 
poverty  such  as  we  know  it  now,  is  a  coc 
recent  thing.  The  division  into  rich  and  p 
in  antiquity  was  something  quite  different  fi 
divisions  of  to-day.  The  poor  'man  then  r 
been  the  slave  or  the  serf  of  another.  An 
have  had  many  disagreeable  duties  to  peri 
he  was  in  no  great  danger  of  suflering.  1 
case  his  master  had  to  provide  for  him,  ii 
case,  he  had  a  claim  on  the  land  of  his  n 
could  thus  support  himself. 

Neither  does  su^h  an  individual  und< 
present  trend  of  the  problem.  It  is  not  i 
we  have  poverty  in  the  world,  it  is  not  thi 
the  present  distinction  between  rich  and  p 

•  is  that  this  division   is  ste^idilv  crtY^winor 
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will  firom  this  time  on,  at  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
steadily  approach  such  a  state  of  affairs.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  point  out  how  the  great  advance  in  the  arts  o( 
living  have  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  poor  man  now  is  in 
possession  of  many  comforts  that  the  rich  could  not 
have  procured  with  all  his  money,  a  century  or  so  ago. 

The  trouble  is  not  that  the  laboring  classes  are 
not  advancing  at  all,  but  that  the  other  classes  are  ad- 
vancing  so  much  (aster,  and  thus  the  gulf  is  steadily 
widening.  In  the  meanwhile  what  are  the  luxuries  of 
one  age  become  the  necessities  of  another,  Because 
people  once  lived  without  chimneys  in  their  houses,  it 
b  no  sign  of  extravagance  if  they  persist  in  having 
them  now.  Mankind  once  got  along  by  utilizing  shel- 
tered nooks  and  caves  for  a  place  of  habitation,  but  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  homeless  men,  women  and 
children  to  be  found  in  all  countries,  who  have  literally 
no  shelter  that  they  can  call  their  own,  and  put  up  with 
worse  make-shifts  than  primitive  man  did,  do  not  find 
their  lot  any  easier  to  bear  by  being  informed  how 
many  comforts  can  now  be  furnished  at  a  trifling  cost 
which  wealth  itself  could  not  procure  at  times  past« 

Now  every  one  who  cares  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject knows  that  there  is  an  appalling  amount  of  abject  * 
misery  in  what  Gen.  Booth  calls  the  submerged  classes.. 
He  estimates  that  about  one-tenth  of  the  population 
of  England  is  in  that  deplorable  state.    They  are  com- 
pletely sunk  in  the  slough  of  despondency,     rheyare 


have  only  themselves  to  blame  ( 
condition.  They  have  given  aw 
they  have  wasted  thdr  oppoituni: 
heeded  fiiendly  warning  and  thus 
vrreck.  But  thqir  sufierings  are  n< 
account. '  But  other  tltousanils,  la 
women  and  children,  arc  leading  tl 
through  no  fault  of  tbein. 

There  is  another  picture  whic 
IS  indeed  not  painted  in  as  dark  cc 
an  extremely  sad  background  for 
lation.  It  is  the  increasing  hope' 
labor.  Now  labor  in  itself  is  a 
curse.  It  is  not  that  men  and  * 
and  woric  hard  for  a  living  that  i 
tabor  becomes  more  and  more,  a 

,  whole  of  life,  nstead  of  being  ; 

.  means  to  an  ^nd.  What  Ricarc 
law,  and  which  Lassalle  calls  th< 
"'■«»  Mintinue  to  be  operative  u 
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precious  diing  on  earth*  becomes  one  dreary  round  o 
hopeless  woric,  and,  strive  as  the  laboftr  may,  he  can 
only  hope  to  make  his  living.  If  wages  rise  much 
above  that  pdnt,  laborers  from  other  sources  flock  in 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  good  pay.  This  brings 
competition.  The  necessities  of  some  compel  them 
to  work  for  less  than  others,  and  wages  speedily  fall 
to  the  level  of  other  branches.  Now,  when  you  add 
to  this  fitct  the  uncertainty  of  work,  ^nd  of  life  itself, 
it  becomes  a  serious  question  whether  life  from  the 
laborer's  standpoint  is  worth  the  living.  He  may  have 
a  family  dependent  on  him.  He  loves  his  children 
quite  as  well  as  his  rich  employer  loves  his.  He  is 
perfectly  willing  to  work  long  hours  for  them,  even 
though  he  knows  his  utmost  endeavors  can  only  keep 
them  in  the  barest  comforts.  But  there  is  constantly 
before  him  a  nameless  dread.  Some  new  labor-saving 
invention  may  render  his  services  superfluous,  and  he 
finds  himself  discharged.  This  may  be  brought  about 
in  many  other  ways.  What  a  pitiful  prospect  ahead  of 
him  I  Yet  how  often  is  this  the  experience  of  all  ^ 
workmen.  He  may  lose  his  life  by  disease  or  acci*. 
dent,  and  then.  Heaven  help  those  who  have  been  de- 
pendent  on  him. 

Now,  every  one  knows  that  thb  is  an  exceedingly 
moderate  statement  of  the  case.     It  may  very  well  be 
that  wages  in  this  country  have,  as  a  whole,  been 
above  mere  living  wages,  and  yet  they  have  not,  as  a . 
rule,  been  above  the  American  standard  of  comfort 
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result  to  continue?     We  have  aire 
of  laborers  froni  other  parts  of  the 
tons  of  laborers  will  come  in  the  fu 
population  is  bound  to  increase. 
cape  from  the  conclusion  that  wagi 
a  lower  level  ^  time  passes  on. 
while,  the  dread  uncertainty  alway 
laborer  must  become  more  intensi 
that  passes  it  becomes  harder  and 
once  thrown  out  of  employment  to  i 
sition.   Surely  this  is  a  sufficiently  s- 
It  means  that  millions  in  one  of  the 
ized  countries  of  the  world,  in  spite  • 
derful  advances  in  science  and  art, : 
all  to  a  life  of  unceasing  anxiety  an(j 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  s 
borers.  As  we  have  already  stated 
one  class  in  society  reacts  on  that 
body  politic  can  not  be  healthy  unle: 
are  healthv      n«.^-^— i: —  - 
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tainly  very  hara  irom  one  year's  end  to  the  other. 
Yet  is  it  not  true  that  the  rewards  of  his  labor  tend 
to  a  balance  just  about  the  point  where  they  yield  him 
a  mere  living  ?  If  he  b  not  in  debt  for  his  farm,  he 
may  by  hard  work  and  thrifty  management  live  com- 
fortably, and  even  lay  by  a.  store  for  old  age  or  the 
proverbial  rainy  day.  But  if  in  debt,  as  so  many  are, 
and  taking  the  country  at  large  their  number  seems 
to  be  increasing,  it  b  all  but  impossible  to  clear  off 
the  mortgage. 

Strive  as  he  will,  the  value  of  the  produce  he  has 
to  sell,  as  in  the  case  of  all  commodities,  approaches 
nearer  and  nearer  the  cost  of  production — that  is  to 
say,  to  the  labor  exerted,  for  labor  is  at  least  the 
principal  element  in  the  cost,  and  this  labor  is  of  the 
same  value,  or  brings  the  same  price  as  labor  gener- 
ally, and  that  is,  as  we  have  stated,  just  what  will 
yield  a  living ;  he  has  nothing  left  over  to  reduce  his 
debt.  In  case  he  owns  his  farm,  he  has  simply  saved 
the  interest  on  the  value  of  his  farm ;  that  is  all. 
Making  allowance  for  exceptional  circumstances,  such 
as  a  failure  of  crops  in  one  locality  and  an  abundant 
harvest  in  another,  there  seems  to  be  no  escape  from 
these  conclusions.  Where  b  the  error  in  the  reason- 
ing? The  nuurket  price  of  all  freely  produced  com- 
moditiesi  in  the  long  run,  depends  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction.  Labor  b  the  principal  element  in  the  cost 
of  productioo.  And  the  cost  of  labor  itself  b  simply 
a  living.  •  • 

\ 
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one  heavily  in  debt.  If  he  has  a  (arm  vali 
thousand  dollars,  he  has  .then  that  much  c 
laborer  who  has  *  command  of  that  amount 
is  very  diflerently  situated  indeed  from  oi 
nothing.  Land  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  i 
of  late  years  declined  in  value,  because  by 
means  of  transportation  it  has  been  brougl 
nection  with  other  land  in  the  West.  These  i 
will  in  time  adjust  themselves,  and  land  wil 
a  whole,  steadily  rise.  In  time  the  holder 
land  will  cease  to  be  farmers  and  become  lai 
their  farm  be  of  any  great  size.  Such  landli 
at  once  out  of  our  calculation.  We  are  < 
cemed  with  farmers  who  work  their  own  b 
living,  and  tenant  farmers.    * 

It  seems  to  Ms  quite  evident  that  the  tro 
our  agriculturial  interest  is  similar  to  that  of 
10  sreneral.  '  We  must  some  wav  or  othi>r 
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resources  of  science  at  our  command,  if  with  the  won* 
derful  improvements  in  labor-saving  inventions,  if  with 
the  rapid  introduction  of  that  new  agent,  electricityi 
which  promises  to  effect  a  more  wonderful  revolution 
than  did'  the  introduction  of  steam,  we  can  not  con- 
trive some  plan  by  which  the  appalling  mass  of  abject 
misery  in  our  large  cities  among  the  poorest  classes 
can  not  be  alleviated.  Something  is  wrong,  we  repeat, 
in  our  dvilizationi  if  liff  to.  the  majority  of  our  fellow* 
men  is  to  be  simply  one  weary  round  of  labor,  un* 
lighted  by  hope,  overhung  by  the  darkness  of  a  name* 
less  fear  that  something  may  happen  to  deprive  them 
o(  their  present  pittance. 

We  believe  that  something  can  be  done.  The 
difficulties  are  indeed  many.  But  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  civilization  has  had  to  rouse  itself  and  intro- 
duce far-reaching  changes.  This  will  be  brought  out 
more  clearly  in  a  brief  historical  sketch  which  we  will 
give  in  the  following  chapters.  We  do  not  suppose 
there  is  a  royal  road  to  happiness  any  more  than 
there  b  to  learning.  There  will  never  be  an  era  when 

'it  will  not  be  necessary  for  men  to  strive  to  enter  in 
at  the  narrow  gate.    Labor  will  always  be  the  price 

^of  success.  Still  much  more  can  undoubtedly  be 
done  by  society  at  large  to  help  its  members  than  has 
been  done  for  the  last  few  centuries.  Political  econ- 
omy has  been  sude  a  fetish,  and  now  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  break  away  from  some  of  its  notions.  Let 
us  get  firmly  in  our  mind  this  fact:,  that  sodety  b  a 
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PRIMITIVE  LIFE. 

Tendenejoftlioaght — Sodal  institutioDs  a  growth — ^Proba- 
ble ofdor  of  deTelopment — Means  of  obtaining  information  af  to 
part  timw  "Tiita  condtisiont  af  to  primitive  times — How  to  procede 
— The  communal  band — ^Primitive  rights — Illustrations  from  Aus- 
tialia — ^Tribal  societj — Ootlinca  of  a  tribe— Tribe  ruled  bj  custom 
—Internal  goremment  of  a  tribe — Ideu  of  property — Development 
of  tribal  sodet J— The  Aryans — ^The  Teutonic  Aryans — ^The  primi- 
tiTO  Gennana— Bise  of  agriculture— Territorial  divisions  of  the 
German  tribes — ^The  common  ownership  of  land — ^Development  in 
England — ^Roman  period — ^The  8azon  conquest — How  the  Saxons 
settled  in  England — ^The  English  village  described — ^How  the  com- 
mon land  was  divided — ^How  cultivated — Each  village  an  insolated 
ene— Sow  diaages  in  the  village  community — Growth  of  the 

power— General  conclusions. 


IS  natural  for  us  to  transfer  to  other 
people  and  other  times  our  pres- 
ent knowlodge.  Without  stopping 
to  reason  about  it»  we  conclude  that 
the  present  social  customs  must  al« 
ways  have  existed,  or  if  at  any  time  the  ordinary* 
usages  were  difierenti  we  assume  that  such  usages 
must  have  been,  in  some  way,  unnatural.  This  ten- 
dency is  but  one  side  of  that  self-conceit  so  natural  to 
man.  Each  people  think  that  their  country,  their 
customs,  their  manners  are  superior  to  those  of  any 


^ 
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^sections.  More  extended  study  and  c 
us  the  folly  of  such  opinions.  In  a 
inclination  more  marked  than  in  the 
of  assuming  that  our  present  tocia 
necessarily  better  than  any  that  have 
or  are  more  in  accordance  with  natur 
we  have  finally  reached  the  end  of 
particular  6eld. 

The  (act  is  that  every  one  of  our  i 
our  form  of  government,  the  lamity, 
private  property,  is  a  result.  They 
forms,  assumed  after  passing  throu£ 
developments.  Our  modem  family 
5nest  flower  of  civilization.  It  is  tr 
the  poedc  and  beautifnl  sentiments  sh 
a  great  nustake  is  made  when  we  si 
ticular  form  was  the  primirive  one.  I 
fairest  flowers  of  civilization,  it  is  afso  < 
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by  that  statement  And  we  still  notice  such  people 
when  describing  the  growth  of  government  talking 
about  the  family  developing  into  the  clan,  the  clan  into 
the  tribe.  Now  the  reverse  of  that  order  of  develop* 
mentt  if  not  strictly  true,  is  much  more  correct  When 
we  talk  about  the  evolution  of  government,  we  are  on 
grounds  more  or  less  familiar  to  all.  We  all  know 
that  everywhere  underlying  our  present  form  of  terri* 
torial  government  is  ancient  tribal  society.  When 
this  country  was  discovered  its  only  form  of  govern* 
ment  was  tribal  Ancient  history  tells  us  about  the 
tribes  of  the  various  branches  of  Ary^n  people  and 
other  people  of  antiquity.  Manifestly  our  territorial 
government  grew  out  of  tribal  society,  just  as  tribal 
society  in  turn,  must  have  grown  out  of  something  else. 
It  seems  to  us  that  it  will  be  of  great  help  to  get  this 
fact  firmly  in  mind,  and  so  we  propose  to  devote  this 
chapter  to  an  outline  history  of  the  growth  of  govern* 
ment 

In  explaining  to  us  the  theories  of  astronomy,  the 
scholars  call  our  attention  to  various  heavenly  bodies, 
illustrating  different  stages  of  growth.  There  are 
Nebulae,  showing  different  degrees  of  condensation. 
In  our  system  there  is  Saturn  with  his  rings,  which 
probably  illustrates  an  extremely  interesting  stage  of 
planetary  development  Jupiter,  still  faintly  glowing 
with  internal  f^res,  is  a  picture  of  an  early  geological 
age  of  the  earth.  Our  moon,  which  resembles  nothing 
so  much  as  a  huge  ctnder»  faithfully  portrays  the  future 


various  stoges  of  growth.  If  we  IcAm  about 
can  form  quite  correct  ideas  of  past  progrc 
must  admit  that  even  the  lowest  of  exisUn^ 
are  considerably  removed  from  primitive  i 
consequently,  unless  we  fall  back  on  theory, 
seem  to  bo  hopeless  to  reconstruct  the  outli 
vanished  past. 

But  man  is  not  used  to  acknowledge  d< 

he  cannot  achieve  his  ends  one  way.  he  trie 

We  can  illustrate  by  referring  to  other  bran 

insunce  to  geolpgy.    With  what  patience  1 

many  difficulties  in  the  pursuit  of  this  sder 

confrontcd.>      Most  disUnt    discoveries    hai 

joined  until  we  are  enabled  to  read  the  stoi 

;past  as  from  the  pages  of  an  open  book.    In 

what  similar  way  we  have  gone  at  the  probtei 

past  of  man's  life  on  the  globe.    Volumes  k 

written  on  the  interestinir  results  that  ha^ 
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with  the  rabject  in  hand  When  it  was  believed  that 
man  had  lived  on  the  earth  but  a  few  thousand  years, 
it  was  quite  natural  to  assume  that  he  had  passed 
rapidly  through  the  various  stages  of  civilization ;  and, 
in  fiict,  it  was  held  that  man  was  civilized  io  start  with. 
It  was  of  course  admitted  that  he  did  not  have  daily 
papers,  electric  motors  or  telephones,  or  the  thousand 
and  one  conveniences  of  modem  life,  but  for  all  that  he 
was  supposed  to  be  a  most  noble  barbarian ;  keeping 
flocks  and  herds,  building  cities,  working  various 
metals,  and  possessing  an  especially  good  knowledge 
of  the  requirements  of  religion. 

This  pleasing  picture  of  primitive  culture  was  in 
a  sense  a  necessary  picture  to  form  the  only  one,  in 
fact,  in  keeping  with  the  surroundings,  as  long  as  the 
recent  origin  of  man  was  supposed  to  be  the  true 
theory.  But  of  late  years  we  have  better  means  of 
information  on  this  important  subject.  From  innu- 
merable sources  evidence  accumulates  that  man's  life 
on  the  earth  extends  over  a  vastly  prolonged  period 
of  time.  We  can  not  give  definite  figures;  all  we  can 
say  b  that  a  shadowy,  unknown  period  of  years  con-  ^ 
fronts  usy  one  extending  far  into  the  past,  lost  in  the 
very  night  of  time ;  the  six  thousand  years  formerly 
allowed,  in  all  probability  being  but  an  insignifi- 
cant fractkxi  of  the  whole.  Keeping  pace  with  thb 
changed  idea  of  the  antiquity  of  man  has  been  formed 
a  much  more  correct  idea  of  his  primitive  state.  We 
DOW  koow  that  hestarted  .emphaticany  at  the  bq^io- 


re  invcnicQ  ana  tiowi 
knowledge  increased.  By  social  tr 
amongst  other  things,  all  forms  of 
man  in  family  life,  for  govemmen 
as  all  ideas  of  property. 

We  will  add  to  these  sUtei 
really  scarcely  necessaiy  to  do  so 
that  they  are  no  longer  theory  < 
They  are  as  much  a  part  of  establi 
general  statemenu  of  geology  or  at 
educated  persons  now  question  th 
to  a  kind  of  mental  inertia,  many  ' 
presumably  honest  men,  still  write 
had  heard  nothing  about  them,  Tl 
the  theory  that  the  but  half-educat 
hearers  or  readers  would  be  utterly 
should  speak  out  freely,  while,  oi 
those  Ailly  informed  wilt  understam 

are  nea  tn  K^  t-aVmn  !«  »li«»  »— — — i 
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culture.  We  must  study  the  language,  note  the 
meaning  of  words,  examine  their  customs,  and  see  if 
we  can  not  detect  here  and  there  survivals,  extending 
over  a  wide  range  of  territory,  meaningfless  or  absurd 
in  themselves,  yet  referring  us  to  a  time  when  a  state 
of  society  did  exist  in  which  these  strange  customs 
formed  a  useful  and  appropriate  part  Primitive  man, 
like  his  descendants  to-day,  did  not  adopt  customs 
without  having  what  he  thought  was  some  good  rea- 
son. It  may  very  well  be  that  the  reason  was  childish» 
even  foolish,  judging  from  our  present  enlightenment ; 
but  it  was  neither  one  nor  the  other  to  primitive  man. 
To  illustrate  our  meaning  in  this  last  statement, 

we  will  refer  t6  an  extremely  widespread  custom 
among  but  partially  civilized  people,  namely,  tKe 
avoidance  of  all  social  intercourse  between  relatives 
by  marriage.  Among  our  Indian  tribes  generally,  it 
was  considered  extremely  improper  for  a  woman  to 
speak  to  her  son-in-law,  or  even  to  look  at  him. 
Among  the  rude  tribes  in  Asia,  we  find  substantially 
the  same  rule ;  a  married  woman  must  never  speak  to 
her  father-in-law.  Among  the  Chinese,  the  (ather-in- 
law  never  sees  his  son's  wife,  if  he  can  avoid  it,  after 
the  wedding  day.  The  aborigines  of  Australia  have 
the  same  idea.  It  b  a  social  calamity  for  a  man  to 
come  in  contact  with  his  wife's  mother.  If  absolutely 
necessary  to  hold  some  sort  of  communication,  th^ 
turn  their  backs  to  each  other  and  shout  out  the  words 
at  tli€  top  of  their  voice,  the  fiction  being  that  they  ^ 


IS  to  explain  the  origin  of  this  and 
for  this  is  only  one  illustration  of  tl 
be  taken  by  scientific  men  to  form  a 
itive  society.  They  study  these  ] 
they  analyze  language,  and  thus,  b 
enabled  to  form  a  picture  of  primiti' 
Briefly,  then,  as  the  result  of  a 
of  painstaking  observation,  we  can 
ized  society  began  by  the  format 
bands,  which  were  simply  intermarr] 
say  organized  society,  for  what  la; 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  This  c 
cluster,  or  group,  had  rights  and  di 
even  individual  marriage  was  unkn 
riage  was  the  custom.  We  will  mak* 
however,  to  assume  that  this  was  i 
lawlessness.  Custom  was  just  as  i 
tions  of  it  were  punished  quite  as  p 

mn*w  fl.l.».'«^  f f  — --^-       * 
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could  not  become  rich,  another  |ioor.    Ail 
_  stood  on  the  same  level.    Even  game  killed  by  a  for- 
tunate hunter  was  not  his  exclusive  property ;  custom 
compelled  him  to  divide  with  the  other  members  of  his 
band/* 

No  communal  bands  have  ever  been  discovered^ 
yet  we  feel  reasonably  sure  that  we  are  not  far  out  oi 
the  way  in  sketching  their  organisation  and  delineat- 
ing  a  few  of  their  customs.  We  are  enabled  to  do 
this  with  some  conhdencCi  because  so  many  lines  of 
evidence  seem  to  converge  in  that  direction.  Their 
previous  existence  is  vouched  for  by  circumstantial 
evidence,  which  is  often  the  strongest  kind  of  evi- 
dence. To  illustrate  from  natural  science,  physicists 
and  chemists  theorize  about  atoms.  No  one  ever  saw  ^ 
an  atom,  and  yet  they  reason  about  them,  formulate 
laws  in  reference  to  them,  and  are  not  afraid  to  found 
their  science  on  their  existence.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  go  into  any  extended  observation  to  show  that  the 
communal  band  was  the  primitive  form,  the  cell,  of 
social  organisation. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  boldly  stating 
the  fact  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  npte  well  a  fe^ 
points.  In  these  bands  there  were  not  only  no  such 
thing  as  personal  rights,  or  personal  property,  beyond 
at  least  the  few  trifles  we  have  indicated;  but  w^ 
thmk,  on  a  more  careful  examination,  we  will  miss  a 
.  vast  number  of  ''natural  rights''  we  hear  so  much 
about  The  individual  does  not  even  have  the  natural 
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which  divisioii  a  native  belonged ;  he  or  she  was  bom 
into  one  or  the  other  class,  and  there  he  remained 
As  stated,  marriage  was  in  the  group.  The  group 
Kroki  was  husband  of  the  group  Kumitegor,  and  the 
other  two  groups  were  also  intermarrying  groups.  In* 
dividuab  of  the  two  groups,  even  if  perfect  strangers 
to  each  other,  were  none  the  less  theoretically  hus- 
band and  wife  to  each  other.  The  children  belonged 
to  the  same  class  as  their  mother.  If  she  was  a  Ku- 
mitegor, the  children  were,  if  males,  Kumite ;  if  ie- 
males,  Kumitegor.  Changing  names,  the  same  result 
would  work  out  for  the  other  two  groups. 

With  a  few  modifying  statements,  this  is  proba- 
bly a  bar  outline  of  primitive  society  generally.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  in  accordance  with  our  present  informa- 
tion.* It  is  no  hypothetical  case,  but  an  actual  outline 
of  tribal  life  in  Australia.  Tracer  of  such  a  state  of 
society  have  been  found  all  over  Polynesia,  in  India 
and  in  Africa.  We  do  not  say  that  this  was  the  prim- 
itive form  of  society  among  the  White,  or  even  the 
Yellow  races.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  widely  ex- 
tended among  the  Black  races,  and  perhaps  was  al- 
ready passing  away  when  the  Yellow  races  appeared 
on  the  scene. 

Observe  that  nothing  like  the  modem  family  was 
in  existence,  though  exceptional  cases  might  have 
occurred.  There  could  have  been  no  ideas  of  prop- 
erty, though  the  tribe  considered  a  certain  illy-defined 
MCtioQ  of  country  as  thdr  home,  and  were  ready  to 
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B  such.  The  chief  or  king  was  simply  a 
or  hunter,  with  no  definite  authority. 
Ibe  had  its  customs,  which  must  be  obeyed- 

man  presume  to  m:irry  a  woman  of  his 
beath  was  the  penalty.  We  have  no  means 
I  how  long  this  was  the  prevailing  form  of 
1  in  all  probability  it  extended  over  a  very 
period.     But  the  time  finally  came  when  a 

to  be  made,  and  this  introduces  us  to 

Isociety  is  a  very  important  stage  of  social 

1 1t  still  exists  over  a  large  portion  of  the 

rh  perhaps  not  in  its  normal  form.  Broadly 

seems   to  have  been   introduc( 
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thoroughly  elucidate  this  matter.  We  shall  not  at- 
tempt it  here,  but  content  ourselves  with  the  simple 
remark  that  these  results  are  not  ** guess  work'*  nor 

'  theory,  but  are  sober  conclusions,  which  seem  to  be 
indicated  by  our  present  investigation,  admitting  that 
further  research  may  overthrow  them  altogether.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  prehistoric  period  of  man's 

*  life  on  the  earth,  which  vastly  exceeds  the  historic  pe- 
riod, has  only  recently  became  a  field  of  research. 

But  be  the  facts  as  they  may,  we  know  that  tribal 
society  everywhere  underlies  modern  political  society. 
In  ancient  history  wc  read  about  the  tribes  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Germans,  the  Persians, 
Medes  and  Hindoos.-  We  now  know  that  the  nomes 
of  ancient  Egypt  meant  simply  the  tribes  of  that 
country.  The  Bible  acquaints  us  fully  with  the  tribes 
of  the  Israelites.  Tribal  society  is,  however,  quite  a 
complicated  affair.  It  is  by  no  means  every  wander- 
ing body  of  people  that  constitutes  a  tribe.  It  is  very 
important  for  us  to  try  and  understand  the  outline  of 
tribal  organization,  keeping  the  form  from  which  it 
probably  sprung  firmly  in  mind.  We  can  only  under- 
stand the  developments  of  social  institutions  by  ac- 
quainting ourselves  with  these  primitive  forms. 

It  is  extremely  hard  to  give  in  a  limited  space 
with  any  clearness,  a  description  of  tribal  organization. 
Then  a  further  difficulty  is  that  we  are  compelled  to 
use  words  and  phrases  not  in  general  use  and  conse- 
quently more  or  less  unfamiliar  to  the  general  reader« 
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,  however,  make  the  attempt.    We  have  seen 
union  oi  two  or  more  communal  bands  gave 
ustralian  tribo  consisting  of  two  groat  class 
,  four  intermarrying  groups.     As  might  be  ex- 
.  tribe,  when  tribal  society  became  fully  organ- 
showed  the  model  from  which  it  sprang.    As 
hercver  found  the  world  over,  the  old  class 
,  in  a  somewhat  altered  form,  still  existed, 
mcd  the'first  division  of  the  tribe.     Different 
sre  used  by  different  people  to  designate  these 
.     The  Greeks  called   them  phratries,  the 
called  them  curies,  the  Teutons  called  them 
,  the  Hebrews  called  them  htthaboth,  meaning 
ousc.     Amongst  these  diversities  of  names 

64  ntmirnrs  uwm.» 

knowing  whyi  that  the  hundreds  ^^  always  had  a  tcn^ 
<lency  to  decay." 

We  can  all  understand  how  when  the  customs 
-which  originally  gave  rise  to  the  classes,  were  gradu- 
ally abandonedi  the  class  division  itself  would  tend  to 
fill  in  ruins.  The  simple  fact  was  that  the  time  had 
finally  come  when  advancing  culture  was  ready  to  throw « 
off  the  class  divisions,  they  had  become  broken  up  into 
separate  smaller  bodies.  No  one  knows  just  what  in- 
fluences brought  about  this  result.  We  can  *  easily 
conjure  up  some  reasons  which  may  have  been  suffi- 
cient. Suppose  a  large  band  of  the  Australian  tribe 
we  have  alluded  to,  composed  of  Kumite  men  with  a 
corresponding  number  of  Krokigor  women  had  wan- 
dered into  a  river  valley  to  fish,  and  finding  game  very 
plentiful,  the  valley  if  not  overflowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  abounding  in  fat  kangaroos,  had  adopted  it  as 
their  homo.  Now  the  children  belong  to  the  Kroki 
class,  but  though  they  aro  savages  they  are  as  self- 
conceited  as  humanity  in  general,  and  so  they  distin*  * 
guish  themselves  as  the  Kangaroo-Kroke  and  Kroki* 
gors ;  on  identically  the  same  principle  that  we  take 
pride  in  that  we  are  natives  of  some  one  section  of 
our  beloved  country,*  which  to  our  fond  conceit  is  a 
little  better  than  any  other  section.  But  what  had  ' 
happened  to  this  band,  had  happened  to  other  bands 
as  well,  and  so  the  full  Australian  tribe  appear  with  ' 
«aeh  of  its  classes,  divided  into  three  great  bands. 

Now  we  can  not  tay  that  this  is.  how  they  came 
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Ic  into  these  three  bands,  We  only  know  that 
lision  had  some  way  or  other  taken  place.  We 
Iderstand  further  that  a  native  could  not  migrate 
e  band  to  another  at  his  pleasure.  He  was  bom 
:  of  these  bands  and  there  he  staid.  It  remains 
bdcd  that  some  way,  the  world  over,  this  sub- 
I  of  the  phratries  had  taken  place.  The  names 
;  divisions  of  course  varied  in  various  parts  of 
The  Hebrews  called  them  familits,  the 
%  called  them  gtntts,  etc.  The  word  gens  has 
tloptcd  by  Mr.  Morgan  as  the  name  of  this 


:  arc  now  in  condition  to  understand  how  a 


/ 
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were  at  work  to  disrupt  the  gens,  and  when  the  White 
a(>peared  on  the  scene,  they  introduced  still  further 
elements  of  change. 

We  have  traced  the  gradual  evolution  of  govern- 
ment as  far  as  tribal  society.  It  is  seen  to  be  some* 
thing  quite  different  from  what  we  have  supposed  it  to 
be.  We  are  still  far  from  the  appearance  of  any 
systematised  body  of  laws,  but  let  us  repeat  that  law- 
lessness was  not  the  rule.  Law  is  simply  a  rule  of 
action,  and  it  is  the  same  in  quality  whether  it  be 
written  or  unwritten.  Primitive  people  are  governed 
by  primitive  customs,  which  may  seem  to  us  in  some 
cases  grotesque.  Yet  primitive  man  acted  up  to  the 
best  light  he  had  in  all  these  matters.  One  observa- 
tion must  here  be  made  as  to  primitive  ideas  of  rights 
and  wrongs.  The  **  noble  savages  "  that  some  writers 
talk  about,  did  not'  recognize  any  natural  rights  of 
others,  unless  they  were  connected  with  his  particular 
A  state  of  war  was  almost  the  normal  state  of 
between  tribes.  It  was  considered  a  merito- 
rious thing  to  kill  members  of  other  tribes,  to  rob  them 
of  their  goods,  to  enslave  the  helpless  women  and 
children.  As  time  passed  and  tribes  became  by  the 
growth  of  population  too  large  to  hold  together  as 
one  tribe,  other  tribes  swarmed  off  from  the  parent* 
tribe.  Such  people  recognised  the  bond  uniting  them, 
but  still  they  conwdered  themselves  and  their  kindred 
tribes  as  the  only  people  having  any  rights  they  were 
bound  to  req>ect.    In  tlieir  eyes  all  other  people  wero 


* 


y 
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Ins,  dogs,  or  gentiles ;  to  be  driven  from  their 
)  be  plundered  of  their  property,  or  to  be  en 
I  Wc  must  constantly  bear  this  in  mind.  Ab- 
tas  of  right,  of  justice,  to  which  man  as  man 
pled,  were  ideas  of  very  slow  growth, 
■or  internal  government,  the  tribe  was  a  very 
kic  body.  Kings  and  their  divine  rights  had 
I  appeared.  Each  band  or  gens,  had  as  its 
Itativc  a  chief.  He  was  elected  by  the  mem- 
lis  gens.  He  looked  after  their  general  intcr- 
\  he  presided  at  the  council,  where  the  aflairs 
ens  were  discussed  by  the,entire  body  of  the  . 
I  At  the  head  of  the  phratry  also  was  an 
',  whose  duties  were  quite  similar,  and  B- 
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placet  as  witness  the  fact  that  among  rude  tribes  the 
rule  was  that  a  man  must  choose  his  wife  from  another 
phratry.  But  as  the  phratries  declined  in  importance, 
the  force  of  the  old  rule  also  declined,  and  amongst 
most  people  the  rule  simply  was  that  a  man  must 
choose  his  wife  from  some  other  gens.  Group  mar- 
riage also  disappeared.  The  pairing  family  had  taken 
its  place.  This  form  of  family,  which  was  the  excep- 
tional form  in  the  ruder  state  of  society,  was  now  the 
principal  form.  But  this  was  not  our  modem  family. 
These  unions  were  but  loosely  formed  and  easily 
broken,  for  development  had  not  proceeded  far  enough 
to  allow  the  individual  family  to  exist  by  itself.  The 
gens  was  simply  a  congerie  of  easily  formed,  as  easily 
dissolving  couples.  But  in  this  custom  we  see  the  en- 
tering wedge,  which  was  destined  to  break  up  the  gens 
itself. 

Agreeable  to  the  old  rule  of  descent  the  children 
belonged  to  the  gens  of  the  mother.  .  A*  chief's  son 
for  instance  could  not  succeed  him  in  office,  because 
he  was  a  member  of  a  different  gens.  With  the  excep- 
tions of  restrictions  in  marriage  rights,  the  weak  form 
of  the  pairing  family,  the  gens  was  quite  a  good  rep- 
resentative of  the  communal  band,  the  members  of  a 
gens  regarded  each  other  as  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
indeed  such  they  were.  But  now  notice  how  the  child- 
ren of  these  children  would  become  separated.  The 
children  of  the  females  would  continue  in  the  gens, 
9ik1  wouM  r^j^ard  each  other  m  brothers  ^nd  9«iterS| 
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'ould  not  conwder  themselves  related  to  the 
I  the  males.     To  express  that  in  ordioaiy 
suppose  a  family  of  fpur  children,  two,  boys 
iris.    When  these  children  grew  up  and  had 
'  their  own,  $uch,  children  wQuId  be  in  reality 
each  other.  .  But  in  the  gens,  the  childri^ 
Is  would  belong  to  the  gens,  would  rega^ 
r  as  brothers  and  sisters,  but  would  not  re- 
iselves  as  even  related  to  their  cousins  the 
'  the  boys.     Long,  long  aftjcr  the  leason  fpr 
;  had  disappeared,  such  ideas  ol  relationship 
ed  to  puzzle  the  investigator,  until,  as. a 
jeeper  research,  the  reason  lies  before  us 
Iain.     It  is. seen  .to.bc  simply  a  survival  oi 

dO  nmrrnrB  ura. 


wealtli,  lias  played.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  num« 
berless  inventions  that  have  had  their  origin  in  ^e 
patient  investigations  oi  those  who  were  searching 
for  some  material  good.  The  most  important  discov- 
eries were  made  by  men  who  endured  privations,  toil 
and  (atigue  for  the  sake  of  a  substantial  reward  that 
they  saw  before  them.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
this  is  the  only  spring  of  action,  but  certainly  it  is  one 
of  the  most  effective.  It  has  played  an  important 
part  in  past  time  as  well  The  course  of  civilization 
brings  more  and  more  to  the  front  individuals  and  in- 
dividual rights.  Primitive  man  knew  only  of  rights 
and  duties  ol  groups.  Man*s  desire  of  property,  the 
wish  to  have  the  sole  use  and  control  of  what  he  calls 
his  own,  with  power  of  disposing  of  it  as  he  sees  fit, 
was  one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  breaking  in  upon 
the  customs  of  the  gens. 

It  is  certainly  clear  that  as  soon  as  articles  of 
personal  property  became  of  value  a  man  would  nat- 
urally desire  that  after  his  death  his  flocks,  his  weap- 
ons, and  in  general  his  property,  should  go  to  his  son. 
But  to  enable  him  to  do  this,  the  old  rule  of  descent 
had  to  be  broken  down.  Instead  of  the  children  be- 
longing to  the  gens  of  the  mother,  they  came  to 
belong  to  the  gens  of  the  father.  And  thus,  long  be- 
fore civilization  dawned  amongst  the  majority  of  ad- 
vanced tribes,  descent  had  come  to  be  in  the  male 

line.  But  a  vast  host  of  customs,  or  rather  relics  of 
customs,  survived  to  show  that  anciently  the  rule  was 

diflet^snt* 


* 
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biy  we  have  said  all  th^t  is  necessary  on 
ity    This  was  surely  a  most  interesting 
icial  development.     Now,  whatever  doubts 
be  entertained  as  to  what  we  have  said  as 
n  of  tribal  society  itself,  there  need  be  no 
i  to  the  main  fact  that  this  form  of  govern- 
where  preceded  our  present  forms  of  gov- 
There  need  be  no  question  either  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  general  outline  of  tribal 
duties  as  we  have  sketched  them;  for  there 
■ude  tribes  still  in  existence  where  these 
ill  in  force,  and  many  quaint  customs  which 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  they  are 
ancient  customs.     Let  the  reader  notice 

f  fadstet»  tiie  Astyriansi^the  Phcenictans,  etCt  and  the 
.'Aryans or  Europeans*  though  also  represented  by  the 
'  Hindoos,  the  Persians  and  some  other  people  in' Asia. 
There  is  pnrf)ably  no  doubt  that  the  White  race,  in- 
cluding these  three  divisions,  was  the  last  to  make  its 
appearance  on  the  earth.  We  must  not,  however, 
suppose  that  there  was  any  clear  line  of  divisions  be* 
tween  them  and  the  mwe  advanced  representatives  of  « 
the  Yellow  people. 

As  the  child  grows  into  manhood,  so  did  the 
great  divisions  of  the  White  race  make  their  appear* 
.  ance  in  history.  Neither  was  there  a  common  home* 
land  of  these  people,  where  they  dwelt  together  in 
peace  and  harmony.  They  appeared  at  difierent 
pUces  on  the  earth,  at  different  periods  of  time,  and 
came  in  contact  only  alter  many  centuries  of  separate 
existence.  '  It  was  the  various  branches  of  the  White 
race  which  carried  tribal  society  to  its  greatest  deveU 
■opment,  and  who  abandoned  it  for  political  society, 
and  among  whom  civilization  made  its  first  home* 

A  most  interesting  vista  is  here  disclosed  to  view, 
but  we  must  resolutely  pass  it  by.  Egypt,  with  its 
ponderous  temples,  its  sphynx«lined  avenues,  its  mass* 
ive  pyramids,  .which- still  up-rear  their  towering  forms 
.along  the  Nile;  this. land  of  historical  romance,  where 
.the.  glimmering  light  of  seventy  centuries  past  stiU 
lingers,  must  be  passed  by  in  silence.  The  same  is 
true,  of  AndentChaldea.  the  plains  of  Shinar,.the 
land  of  reUgioua.myth,  where  cxticthistorica} .dates  go 
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jsands  of  years  before  the-  Hebrews  de- 
Ur  of  Chaldca,  where  even  at  that  far 
e  are  conscious  that  before  us  lies  a  pro- 
)d  of  shadowy  years  —  all  this  must  be 
We  have  space  only  for  the  Aryans,  and  ' 
1  portion  of  them  will  be  treated  with  any 

yans  is  a  name  used  to  denote  all  the  ' 
labicants  of  Europe,  and  their  descend- 
jently  the  inhabitants  of  both  North  and' 
lea,  excepting  the  Aborigines,  and  it  Also  " 
e  of  the  principal  people  of  Asia,  as  tht"'         .  , 
rsians  and  numerous  tribes  in  Afghani"-" 
hboring  sections.     Our  scholars  class  the' " 

64  .  niMmvE  upe. 

nous  languages  have  descended,  or  at  least  been 
greatly  influenced  by  contact  with  the  primitivie  lan- 
guage. 

It  was  formerly  quite  the  custom  to  speak  of  Asia' 
as  the  home-land  of  the  Aryans.  As  this  question  is 
not  at  all  necessary  for  our  present  purpose,  we  shall 
not  dwell  on  it,  further  than  to  remark  that  the  whole 
tendency  oi  present  investigation  is  to  locate  that 
primitive  home  in  Europe  rather  than  Asia.  We  en- 
tertain little  doubt  that  this  is  the  coming  theory.  In 
fact;  we  are  to  regard  the  Aryans  as  originating  in 
Europe,  a  result  brought  about  by  some  centuries  o( 
intermingling  of  Vjarious  people,  much  as  there  is  being 
evolved  in  America  to-day  an  American  type  of  peo- 
ple, a  process  which  may  yet  require  hundreds  ol 
years  to  bring  to  its  full  fruition. 

It  follows  that  the  Aryans  must  have  started  with 
fully  developed  tribal  society.  The  evidence  of  lan- 
guage alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  never,  as 
Aryans,  passed  through  such  a  stage  of  development 
as  is  represented  by  the  class  divisions  of  the  Austra- 
lians. We  can  say  more  than  this.  The  pairing  fam* 
ily  of  which  we  have  spoken  was  at  the  time  the  Ary- 
ans appeared  solidified  into  the  Monagamian  family, 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  modem  family, 
though  it  was  in  the  form  known  as  the  joint-family, 
of  which  we  shall  soon  speak.  We  will  assume,,  for 
the  present,  that  the  primitive  home  of  the  Aryans 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Baltic  Sea.    At  an 
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early  date  migrating  bands  of  Aryans  sal> 

om  thence  in  search  of  new  homes.    They            , 

0  Italy  and  Greece,  and  crossed  into  Asia 
hesc  southern -wandering  Aryans  speedily 
intact  with  the  older  civilisation  of  Western 
they  rapidly  embraced  the  same.     We  will 
with  any  degree  of  minuteness  of  these  peo- 

1  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  joint-family, 
ave  seen  that  the  ancient  classes,  or  phra- 
e  up  into  smaller  bodies,  the  gentes.     As 
I  family  increased  in  importance,  and  espe- 
roperty  increased,  and  the  old  rule  of  de- 
changed,  and  the  children  were  born  into 
f  the  father,  instead  of  the  mother,  the  ten- 
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LeC'ui  confine  our  attenffion  solely  to  the  German ' 
or  Teutoniic  branch' of  the  Aryans.    It  was  late  in 
time  befbire  the  lighf  of  history  fell  on  these  people. 
Long  centuries'  after  Greece  and  Rome  had  caught 
the  sun-light  from  the  east,  and  were  luxuriating  in" 
philosophy,  science  and  art/  the  Germanic  tribes  were  " 
slowly  advancinjg^  through  the  several  staged  of  bar*' 
bariim'''  When  the  expanding  arms  of  Rome  met  the  ' 
advancing  hosts  of  the  Germans,  the  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined warriors  of  the  Mistress  of  the  World  were* 
appalled' at  the  savage  vigor  of  the  barbarians.' 

Caesar  and  Tacitus  wrote  accounts  of  the  customs 
of  the  Germans.    However,  at  the  time  they  wrote 
their  own  people  had  so  long  left  behind  them  tribal 
customs  that  they  did  not  fairly  understand  or  describe 
the'  customs  they  sawr    They  made  somewhat  the 
same  mistake  that  the  early  explorers  in  this  country 
did  who  described  the  customs  of  the  Indians.     How- 
ever, We  have  no' great  trouble  in  understanding  their 
accounts.    That  portion  of  the  Teutonic  people  with  * 
whom  they  came  in  contact  was  in  a  state*  of  migra-' 
tion;  the  pf^essure  of  population  was  compelling  them  ~ 
to  seek  new  homes.  It  may  Very  well  be  that  the  vut" 
body*of  the  people  themselves,  in  thiel  deeper  wilds  of ' 
Gertnany,  ia^' beyond  th6  ken  of  the  Ronikn  histo^* 
riaiis;  w^re  already  advanced  to'the  settled  agricultural ' 
stage  of  *  tribal  esdstenoe. 

The  rise  of  agifcultiirelnarks  a  most  impiortant  *' 
step  in  the  devdopment  of  society.  We'cah'^see,firooi 
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:  of  things,  that  people  would  not.commence 
1  of  the  ground  until  considerable  advance 
made  in  other  directions.    In  most  cases 
in  possession  of  flocks  and  herds  before 
cd  their  attention  to  agriculture.    There 
:  been,  however,  no  fixed  rule ;  circumstances 
altered  cases.     In  our  own  country  there 
nimais  capable  of  being  domesticated  except 
s  and  Alpaccas  of  Peru.    Yet  our  northern  , 
E  least  the  more  advanced  .tribes,  were  malt- 
ess  in  the  cultivation  of  Indiai]  com.     Had 
s  not  arrived  on  the  scene,  they  would  prob- 
advanced  'to  the  stage  of  civilization,  and       .    '. 
e   most   powerful  agents   in   this   direction 
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We  have  called  attention  to  the  influence  of  per« 
sonal  property  in  hastening  on  civilization.  This  had 
certainly  a  great  influence  in  breaking  down  the  an- 

.cient  rule  of  descent  changing  from  the  mother's  to 

[the  father's  gens.  This  permitted  the  formation  of 
joint-families,  and  the  consequent  dissolving  of  the 
gens.  But  whatever  influ^ce  in  this  direction  we  may 
ascribe  to  the  institution  of  personal  property,  it  was 

'  but  feeble  compared  to  the  idea  of  property  in  land 
which  originated  as  soon  as  agricultural  knowledge 
was  fully  developed.  The  very  foundation  of  tribal 
society  was  undermined.  Let  us  see  how  this  result 
came  about. 

The  savage  lives  by  the  chase.  It  requires  no 
long  calculation  to  show  that  relatively  a  vast  amount 
of  territory  is  required  to  keep  htm  supplied  with 
game.  In  the  purely  pastoral  stagei  with  flocks  and 
herds,  he  makes  a  more  abundant  living,  with  greater 

.  case,  on  a  much  smaller  extent  of  land.  When  agri« 
culture  is  reached,  settled  habitations  are  a  necessity ; 
further  land  becomes  valuable,  for  from  a  limited  area 
abundant  supplies  can  be  drawn.  Now  the  territory 
of  a  tribe  becomes  definite.  Its  ownership  is  valuable. 
It  is  marked  ofl*  by  metes  and  bounds.  No  sooner  is 
this  done  than  the  land  itself  becomes  the  basis  of 
kinship.  Government  previously  rested  on  personal 
relations ;  it  now  rests  on  land  as  a  basis.  We  can 
illustrate  these  remarks  by  reference  to  the  customs 
of  the  early  Teutonic  tribes,  as  they  have  been  gathr 
ered  by  historianf "  * 
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territory  of  the  tribe  was  called  various 

But  the  word  Gau  is  perhaps  the  most  com- 

,  though  the  word  Pagus  is  also  common. 

be  was  independent  in  its  own  territory,  and 

1  alTairs.     At  the  head  of  each  tribe  was  the 

Icf,  called  generally  the  Ealderman.    In  times 

is  leader  of  the  forces,  he  was  the  Heretoga, 

la  later  form  is  the  familiar  Hersog.    One 

which  the  tribal  chief  was  known  was  the 

[  from  which  our  word  count  has  descended. 

'  says   Mr.  Freeman,  "was  a  distinct 

Ivealth;  its  union  with  other  tribes  was  tem- 

or  at  the  most  federal;  each  had  its  own 
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Gemian  histoiy  dthett  are  survivals.  We  have  set 
forth  what  seems  to  us  the  reason  for  such  a  state  oi 
affairs. 

Finally  we  have  the  gens,  under  various  names» 
such  as  the  Mark^  the  Gtmeinde^  or  the  Commune. 
This  is  the  property  owning  body.  ^  The  territory 
which  it  held  was  sometimes  of  great  extent.  Some 
of  die  modem  states  of  Europe  have  grown  out  of  old 
marks  as  Australia,  Bavaria,  and  Brandenberg.  The 
gens  chief  or  marb'grafh^LS  since  became  the  marquis; 
We  must  notice  there  was  not  private  property  in 
land.  The  gens  owned  its  territory  or  mark  in  com- 
mon. The  boundary  of  this  mark  was  indicated  by 
stones,  stakes  or  trees,  planted  with  great  ceremony. 
In  ancient  times  the  inhabitants  of  the  mark  assembled 
once  or  twice  a  year  and  visited  the  boundaries,  if  any 
had  been  overthrown  they  were  restored.  In  latter 
times  this  became  a  religious  ceremony.  A  proces- 
sion  went  round  the  fields,  which  were  blessed  by  the 
priest ;  altars  were  erected  near  the  boundary  stones, 
and  mass  was  said.  To  this  day,  in  Bavaria,  children 
are  taken  to  the  bound^  marks  and  there  given  a 
whipping  so  as  to  impress  the  surroundings  on  th<^ir 
memory.  A  survival  of  this  strange  custom  in  England 
is  changed  so  as  to  be  more  acceptable  to  the  juvenile 
partidpants.  Instead  of  being  flogged  themselves* 
they  take  switches  and  belabor  the  boundary  marks. 

Every  (amOy  in  the  ancient  gens  was  entided  to 
ks  pcoportioAate  share  in  die  land    According  to  an 
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nan  ideas,  and  in  fact  according  to  the  ideas 
nitive  people,  the  right  to  occupy  a  portion 
}lic  land  was  an  essential  part  of  his  liberty, 
ment  has  a  familiar  sound  to  those  who  are 
1  with  the  writings  of  recent  economists.    A 
ion  of  the  territory  of  the  mark  was  not  de* 
illage.     It  was  the  common  land,  the  ager 
'  Rome,  t\ic /oc'iartd  of  England.     This  was 
■  to  pasturage  for  the  flocks.     At  first  only 
was  tilled  each  year,  and  then  a  series  of 
t  by  before  it  was  again  tilled.     But  circum- 
iftainly  varied,  the  territory  of  some  gens 
:  contained  only  a  small  portion  of  arable 
this  of  necessity  must  have  been  given  at 
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known  as  the  Fturswang^  or  compulsory  rotation. 
The  land  was  divided  into  three  portions,  and  each 
household  had  its  respective  strips  in  each  portion. 
One  poi$ton  each  year  lay  (allow ;  one  was  sown  with 
rye,  and  one  with  oats.  When  the  crops  were  taken 
off  of  one  portion,  it  was  thrown  into  the  comnum  pas* 
ture  field.  One  can  see  that  the  strips  in  each  field 
had  to  be  tilled  at  the  same  time,  devoted  to  the  same 
crops,  and  abandoned  to  pasturage  at  the  same  time, 
hence  the  name  flurzwang.  To  this  day  this  ci^tom 
is  in  use  in  Russia,  and  was,  until  recently,  the  rule  in 
certain  potions  of  Germany. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  wide  extension  of  these 
customs  in  regard  to  land.  No  people  develop  in  quite 
the  same  way ;  and  yet  primitive  man,  wherever  found, 
reasoned  in  about  the  same  way,  and  developed  his 
social  institutions  on  substantially  the  same  lines.  We 
have  but  lately  discovered  that  the  more  civilized  tribes 
of  ancient  Mexico  were  in  the  first,  stage  of  this  agri- 
cultural development.  The  gens  was  a  property  hold* 
ing  body  claiming  at  least  possessory  rights  to  a 
certain  trut  of  land,  further  that  this  was  divided  by 
council  of  the  gens  for  individual  cultivation.  And  yet 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  private  property  in  land. 
The  tribes  of  Java  were  found  by  the  Dutch  conquer- 
prs  to  have  customs  almost  identical  with  those  we 
have  sketched.  Similarly  in  Afiica,  New  Zealand  and 
ancient  Peru.  The  village-communities  in  India,  and 
the  Russian  wdr  are  also  excellent  examples  still  in 
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that  development  everywhere  must  have  p 
the  same  general  lines. 

Eiefore  j>assing  to  England  and  stud 
velopment  there*  let  us  pause  to  see  wh< 
arrived  in  this  research.  We  have  traced 
of  society  from  the  communal  band  to  th< 
tribal  society,  resting  on  agriculture  as  s 
have  seen  the  gradual  rise  of  the  modem 
have  seen  that  group  rights  and  wrongs 
process  of  giving  place  to  individual  rights  a 
we  have  glanced  at  the  slow  rise  of  proper! 
noticed  the  influence  which  this  idea  has 
tribal  customs ;  we  have  seen  that  even  in  i 
form  it  is  a  powerful  agent  in  advancing 
At  the  stage  we  have  now  reached  there  is 
idea  of  property  in  land.  It  b  public  pn 
every  family  in  the  gens  has  a  right  to  an 
tion  of  the  public  land.  There  are  no 
classes,  equality  b  the  rule.     **  Eternal  \ 
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We  are  now  in  condition  to  more  fully  consider 
the  derelopment  in  England.  We  choose  that  coun- 
try for  reasons  apparent  to  all.  Not  only  is  it  our 
mother  country,  firom  which  we  took  our  laws  and  so- 
cial institutionst  but  it  is  the  most  advanced  country 
to-day  in  industrial  development  Every  school  boy 
u  acquainted  with  the  main  outlines  of  its  historyt 
When  ambitious  Caesar  saw  across  the  straits  of  Do* 
ver  the  chalky  cliffs  of  Britain,  it  was  already  a  well« 
settled  country,  inhabited  by  numerous  Celtic  tribes. 
From  remote  antiquity  it  had  been  celebrated  for  its 
supplies  of  tin,  to  obtain  which  Phoenician  vessels  had 
anchored  in  its  harbors  many  centuries  earlier. 

The  inhabitants  were  by  no  means  naked  bar* 
barians.  They  had  flocks  and  herds  and  practiced 
agriculture.  They  were  living  under  advanced  tribal 
society.  We  know  almost  nothing,  however,  about, 
their  customs,  though  they  must  have  been  like  those 
of  the  neighboring  tribes  in  Gaul.  A  few  brief  years 
of  semi-conquest  by  Caesar,  then  nearly  a  century  of 
undisturbed  quiet,  and  then  England  proper  became 
a  province  of  Rome,  at  that  time  in  the  very  zenith  of 
her  power.  Roman  civilization  followed  fast  the  Ro» 
man  swoid.  Cities,  such  as  London,  York  and  Ches- 
ter, were  built.  They  were  guarded  by  massive  walls, 
and  joined  together  by  magnificent  roads ;  commerce 
sprang  up,  and  agriculture  was  so  flourishing  that 
grain  was  exported  in  great  quantities.  There  b  no 
disputbg  the  flourishing  state  of  Roman  dvilization 
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■n  during  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  our 
t  there  is  no  need  of  dwelling  on  this  picture  ; 
le  centuries  and  a  haUthat  Britain  remained  a 
e  of  Rome,  though  a  long  period  of  time,  when 
left  scarcely  a  trace  behind. 
Is  is  a  very  singular  statement  t>make.  We 
1  see  how  it  can  be,  and  yet  this  flourishing 
pf  early  English  history,  like  an  "unsubstan- 
bant  faded,"  was  almost  completely  annihilated 
pdow  of  less  civilized  tribes  when  the  protect- 
ions of  Rome  were  withdrawn.  Yet  Roman 
bied  a  lingering  death.  More  than  a  century 
luarter  of  years  intervened  between  the  first 
lof  the  barbarian  tribes  in  Kent  and  the  battle 
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Bat  Gfees.  Freeonn  aad  Conningham  as  strongly 
contend  for  die  view  here  set  forth.  Without  going 
intodelaiL  k  b  at  any  rate  dear  that  causes  were  at 
work  among  Germanic  people  that  might  carry  them 
fisrward  to  die  same  stage  of  development  as  found  in 
England.  UntO  shovn  to  be  in  error  by  more  decis* 
hre  fxts  than  have  yet  been  presented,  we  may  regard 
Englnh  dviliiation  as  a  native  development  of  Teu* 
tonk  ciiltnre  without  being  gready  modified  by  the 
Roman  customs  it  overthrew. 

The  German  tribe  or  gau  reappears  in  the  English 
shire,  the  hundreds  have  the  same  name,  and  the  gens 
is  the  early  English  village  community.  For  more  than 
eight  hundred  years,  or  until  near  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  England  was  a  purely  agricultural 
country.  We  must  recall  that  when  the  German  tribes 
invaded  England  they  were  already  in  the  agricultural 
stage  of  development  So  the  conquered  lands  of 
England  were  divided  among  the  gentes  of  the  invad- 
ing tribes.  We  must  not  suppose  that  there  was  an 
invariable,  rigid  rule  of  procedure  or  any  nice  propor- 
tions maintained  in  division.  Remember  that  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  elapsed-  from 
the  landing  of  the  first  German  tribes  to  the  final  ba^ 
tie  at  Deoram.  Now,  the  stages  of  conquest  must 
have  been  about  as  follows :  Fresh  colonies  of  Tcu- 
tonic  invaders  would  arrive  on  the  scene  from  time  to 
time;  or  the  pressure  of  population  in  the  districts  al* 
ready  oonqu«red  and  settled  compels  new  bands  to 
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m  thence  and  find  new  homes.    Now  sucti 
luld  as  naturally  organize  themselves  in  gentea 
rs  would  nowadays  proceed  to  lay  off  their 
into  townships. 

y  may  make  the  raid  or  conquest  of  some 
:tion  under  the  leadership  of  some  famous  old 
an.    The  conquest  achieved,  the  bands,  if  not 
organized  in  gentes,  naturally  fall  apart  in 
ups.     They  choose  their  chiefs,  and  are  as- 
ir  choose,  some  section  of  the  conquered  ter- 
their  own  particular  mark,  or  gemeinde,  and, 
down,  form  a  village  community.     But  this 
down  "  means  a  good  deal  more  than  it  does 
5  to-day,  for  the  gens  itself  is  the  land-hold- 
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all  Aryan  people  we  find  the  clearest  traces  of  just 
such  a  social  institution  as  here  pointed  out ;  and  fur* 
ther  we  know  that  when»  some  centuries  later,  the 
darkness  hanging  over  social  life  in  England  begins  to 
disappear,  we*  find  just  such  communities,  modified  as 
we  would  expect  them  to  be  in  the  lapse  of  time.  We 
have  a  fairly  dear  idea  of  the  greater  historical  move- 
ments on  the  surface.  We  know  that  the  various 
tribes  gradually  coalesced  into  seven  small  kingdoms, 
from  which  finally  developed  the  English  nation,  in 
627,  with  Egbert  as  the  first  king.  What  we  are  con- 
Icemed  with,  however,  is  the  development  of  its  socia 
life  and  not  its  political  history. 

We  must  turn  our  attention  more  particularly 
now  to  the  village  communities.  This  is  the  social 
unit,  to  understand  which  is  to  understand  the  social 
life  of  the  times.  Such  communities  varied  in  size  sln4 
in  population.  The  territory  they  held  consisted  o( 
two  portions,  wasU  land  and  aradU  land.  By  waste 
land,  however,  we  are  not  to  understand  land  incapa^ 
ble  of  cultivation,  but  timber  land,  pasture  land,  or 
even  land  in  every  way  suitable  for  tillage,  but  which 
was  not  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  arable  land 
was  that  portion  set  apart  for  cultivation,  generally 
under  the  three  field  system  or  flurzwang  we  men- 
tioned above.  A  portion  of  their  land  depending  on 
natural  causes  was  set  apart  as  the  permanent  meadow 
land  of  the  community.  If  a  community  owned  a 
number  of  thousand  acres  suiuble  for  cultivation,  but 
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needed  to  cultivate  one  thousand  acres,  we  c 

Kat  they  could,  if  they  desired,  after  culdvatinj 

Ifor  a  few  years,  select  some  other  body  of  la 

ftivation,  and  let  the  old  portion  lie  fallow. 

I  a  method  was  called  extensive  tillage.     E 

:ally  the  best  portion  of  land  was  permaneni 

1  to  tillage,  and  the  rest  was  included  in  t 

Ion  waste  and  used  for  pasturage.    Ample  was 

I  sign  of  village  prosperity.  The  forests  afford 

ful  supplies  of  fuel,  as  well  as  feeding  groui 

:  herds  of  swine  which  the  village  swine-hc 

|cd.     Oxen  and  sheep  thrived  on  the  commi 

.     If   population   increased,  other  portio 

3  devoted  to  tillage.     We  must  not  not  pictu 
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friends,  with  their  drinking  horns  in  hand,  seated  thjem* 
selves  on  benches  ranged  around  the  room,  while  the 
gleeman  sang  his  songs,  or  the  harp  was  passed 
around  from  hand  to  hand.  Finally  the  hall  was  the 
common  sleeping  room,  where  the  men  slept  on  bun- 
dles of  straw  strewn  on  the  floor.  Around  each  house 
there  was  a  little  inclosure  or  yard,  enough  to  furnish 
a  garden,  to  raise  a  little  flax  and  to  keep  such  stock 
as  calves,  for  instance,  requiring  especial  care.  Ah 
individual  possessing  one  of  these  homesteads,  and 
having  a  right  to  his  share  of  the  common,  might  be 
designated  in  various  ways.  As  distinguished  from 
the  chiefs,  he  was  a  eeorl^  or  freeman.  He  was  the 
"  weapamd  man,"  who  bore  spear  and  sword ;  so  he 
was  said  to  be  schild-buriig^  born  to  the  shild.  He 
was  said  to  be  ^^/ree^neckid-man^' — that  is»  did  not  lay 
his  neck  to  a  lord,  and  as  a  sign  of  his  freedom  he  let 
his  hair  grow  long  and  float  about  his  neck.  In  full 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  theoretically  they  were  all 
of  the  same  gens,  consequently  blood  relatives,  they 
were  called  gineais  or  geburs^  the  co-born.  In  later 
Norman  times  they  were  collectively  known  as  the  vil- 
*  lagerSi  or  villani.  In  parts  of  England,  as  being  at 
the  head  of  a  family,  they  were  known  simply  as  hus 
hands.  To  describe  such  a  collection  of  houses  they 
did  not  have  our  word  village.  The  native  word  was 
7Wi»,  meaning  properly  an  inclosed  space.  But  to 
distinguish  one  from  another  the  name  of  the  geo^ 
•was  prefixed.    Thus  the  village  t)f  the  Hartiogs  be> 
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iHarlingtun.     The  tun  properly  meant  an  inc 

Ind  this  brings  to  mind  the  great  fact  that  in 

:  the  village  was  surrounded  by  a  moti 

I  with  a  stockadcor  quick-set  hedge,  as  well 

bed  by  a  ditch.     Another  word  for  the  vill 

.  the  home.     In  this  way  the  home  of 

i  became  Billingham.     Within  the  inclosed 

,nged,  as  we  have  stated,  the  houses  of  the 

Somewhere  near  the  center  of  the  village  i 

Be  or  mound  where  the  tun-moot,  or  village  co 

Is  held.     In  proximity  to  the  village  were 

Ited  lields,  and  surrounding  all  was  the  comn 
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under  culttvation  each  year,  whDe  the  third  one  lay 
fitUow.  This  statem^t  must  be  taken  with  the  under* 
standii^  that  in  the  earlier  stages,  orwhen  the  com- 
munal  tract  was  very  large,  the  whole  field  of  cultiva- 
tion might  shift  about  After  cultivating  one  tract  for 
a  few  years  they  might  select  another  portion  to  du 
vide  into  the  three  fields  and  begin  anew. 

But  now  how  was  each  household's  rights  to  these 
three  fields  ascertained?  The  modern  way  would  be 
to  give  each  SsunOy  a  tract  of  about  ten  acres  in  each 
field  That,  however,  was  not  the  primitive  way. 
That  would  be  too  much  like  private  ownerdiip  of 
which  they  had  no  idea.  But  the  wants  and  enlight- 
enment of  th^times  gave  them  a  methodof  procedure. 
The  plow  by  which  the  fields  were  tilled  was  an  ex- 
tremely cumbersome  thing.  As  a  rule,  which  became 
the  general  custom,  it  was  drawn  by  eight  oxen,  four 
teams  or  oxgamgs^  as  they  were  called  in  some  parts. 
Extracts  firom  ancient  laws  from  widely  dtfierent 
sources,  show  that  this  was  the  normal  plow-team. 
Now  each  gebur  was  expected  to  own  at  least  two 
oxen,  or  do  some  service  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
oxen.  He  might  be  the  priest,  or  village  smith,  or 
plowman.  But  the  land  that  thb  team  of  four  oxgangs 
plowedt  or  four  families  cultivated,  was  known  as  a 
iUdSrofland  This  was  a  very  general  ei^ression  <rf 
measure,  though  other  words  were  used  such  as  pUm 
iSfm(  whkfa  later  word  in  Norman  times  was  traqslaled 
into  Latin  as  itamcmU. 


m. 
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cn  the  time  came  to  plow,  the  teams  were 
>  the  fields,  and  hitched  four  abreast  to  the 
Now  the  village  foreman  lays  out  the  days 
each  team.     This  amount  of  course  varied  in 
localities,  according  to  the  soil.    In  Germany 
ps,  the  plowing' of  one  day,  were  called  "mor- 
Wales  they  were  called  cyvars  or  co-plvwings. 
nd  they  were  called  ackers  or  simply  plowed 
im  which  our  own  atre  has  come.     Each  team 
:cted  to  pbw  an  acre  a  day.     The  method  of 
it  off  was  as  follows ;  The  foreman  cut  a  rod, 
in  ancient  Wales,  equal  in  length  to  the  long     , 
;d  in  plowing.     Probably  some  such  simple          ' 
lis  was  the  base  of  measurement  in  all  primi- 
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more  acre  strips  plowed*  but  the  strips  might  not  be 
parallel  to  those  of  the  first  day's  work,  they  might  be 
at  right  angles  to  them.  It  would  take  forty  days  for 
them  to  plow  the  common  field  of  about  four  hundred 
and  eighty  acres.  We  have  seen  that  four  households 
united  their  teams  for  pbwmg.  There  were  various 
rules  ^or  apportioning  the  acre  strips  plowed  by  each 
team  among  the  four  families  furnishing  the  team. 
For  instance,  the  first  acre  plowed  might  go  to  the 
pbwman,  the  second  to  the  driver,  the  third  to  the 
owner  of  :ne  outside  sward  ox,  etc.  In  this  particular 
case  we  are  giving  the  exact  rules  in  force  in  ancient 
Wales,  but  customs  varied.  All  we  need  say  is  that 
some  well  known  rule  was  in  force.  But  notice  in  this 
case,  if  the  plowman  had  set  aside  for  him  one  acre 
strip  he  plowed  one  day,  it  would  be  some  days  before 
he  would'  plow  another  strip  falling  to  his  portion. 
Whatever  the  rule  of  division  was  we  know  the  very 
general  custom  was  to  give  to  each  gebur  ten  strips 
in  each  field.  So  at  the  end  of  the  plowing,  the  plow- 
man would  have  ten  acre-strips  scattered  around  in 
various  portions  of  the  common  field.  The  same 
would  be  true  of  the  land  of  each  gebur  who  joined 
with  him  for  work. 

It  follows  that  each  hide  of  land  was  made  up  of 
scattered  acre-strips.  Each  gebur  had  ten  of  these 
acre-strips  in  each  field.  And  as  there  were  three 
fields,  his  portion  would  be  thirty  acres.  But  notice, 
we  are  not  dealing  with  private  ownership.  .  He  had 
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right  to  work  a  portion  of  the  common  field, 
names  for  this  land  were  used.  As  referring 
xen  who  plowed  it,  it  was  in  some  sections 
i  two-oxen  land  or  two  bovaies;  or,  as  we  have' 
was  measured  out  by  rods,  or  as  they  called 
rds,  a  general  name  for  it  was  a  gyriUand, 
er  was  known  as  a  yard-tantL;  at  in  Nonnan 
'irgate, 

perhaps  needless  to  add  that  each  village  was 
ed  one.  The  very  life  of  modern  times  is  its 
nection.'.  One  section  depends  on  another, 
he  first  thousand  years  of  our  era  the  case 
ly  different.  Each  community  lived  an  inde- 
life.     There  was  no  buying  or  selling  between 

In  the  matter  of  trade,  there  was  very  little  done. 
Some  articles  such  as  salt  had  to  be  procured  from  one 
or  two  sources.  The  great  article  ol  export  was  wool. 
Traders  visited  the  fairs  held  at  various  parts  and  ex- 
changed the  wares  from  abroad  for  the  wool.  Although 
they  had  coined  money*  yet  a  very  small  supply  was 
needed ;  since  most  of  the  trading  was  conducted  by 
means  of  barter.  The  traders  or  chap-men  going  from 
village  to  village  were  exposed  to  great  dangers,  for 
they  were  strangers,  and  strangers  had  no  rights.  It 
is  interesting  to  notice  some  of  the  parly  laws  in  this 
connection.  At  the  present  day  if  we  detect  an  un- 
known man  stealthily  coming  into  our  houses^  at  night* 
we  are  justified  in  shooting  him.  One  of  the  laws  of 
King  Ihne,  about  700  A.  D.,  ordains  that  "If  a  (ar- 
coming  man  journey  through  a  wood  out  of  the  high- 
way, and  neither  shout  nor  blow  his  horn,  he  is  to  be 
held  as  a  thief,  and  either  slain  or  redeemed.'*  These 
chap-men  were  required  to  do  their  trading  before  wit- 
nesses so  that  they  might  prove  their  innocence  when 
accused  of  theft.  Alfred,  in  order  to  prevent  crime, 
orders  that  the  chap-men  should  put  on  record  at  the 
folk-moot,  (shire  or  tribaf  court),  what  men  he  intend- 
ed to  take  with  him,  and  to  declare  it  when  he  had 
need  of  more.  It  is  evident  that  trade  was  not  very 
flourishing.  Properly  speaking,  capital  did  not  as  yet 
exist 

In  a  few  short  lines  we  can  dismiss  the  political 
of  the  primitive  times.    We  must  AOt  think  we  are  * 
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I  with  simple  peasant  farmers.  The  early  Sax- 
re  fierce  warriors  and  pirates  as  well  as  agri- 
Ists.  or  some  tribes  we  know  that  while  a  part 
'  number  staid  at  home  and  cultivated  the 
I  for  all,  the  other  portion  were  doing  duty  as 
Each  tun  or  helm  sent  its  quota  to  the  war 
Ithe  tribe.  In  times  of  wrar  a  special  war-chief. 
letoga  was  chosen. 
\  have  thus  far  been  sketching  what  might  be 
■e  normal  village  community.  A  more  serious 
low  before  us,  to  show  how  inequalities  arose, 
\  how  land  became  private  property,  how  the 
l^e  communities  gave  place  to  the  manor,  with 
lord,  how  the  great  mass  of  people, 
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this  claim  on  the  part  of  the  people  generally  gave  rise 
in  process  of  time  to  hereditary  chiefs.  The  mischief 
was  done.  The  rights  of  the  Athling  would  increase 
from  this  time  on,  just  as  those  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  would  decrease.  It  is  somewhat  interesting  tc 
observe  that  Caesar  noticed  in  his  day  that  while  the 
office  of  xivil  chief  passed  by  inheritance,  yet  when  it 
come  to  choosing  the  war  chief,  the  people  still  elected 
him.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  son  might  be  abun- 
dantly able  to  fill  his  father's  place  as  civil  chief,  the 
official  head  of  the  people.  He  might  not,  however, 
be  a  good  warrior. 

But  another  cause  still  was  at  work,  depending 
on  the  development  of  civilization.  In  savage  tribes 
the  warriors  are  accustomed  to  form  in  bands  under 

0 

the  guidance  of  some  successful  warrior.  This  same 
principal  was  at  work  among  the  Germanic  people. 
Ambitious  leaders  would  gather  around  them,  bands 
of  people  conquer  a  new  home,  form  a  new  settlement, 
the  successful  leader  becoming  the  Athling.  Then 
again,  we  know  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  the  Saxon 
tribes  in  England  early  united  in  seven  kingdoms. 
That  is  to  say,  the  tribes  united  themselves  in  seven 
groups  for  a  conquest  or  protection,  the  common  war- 
chief  becoming  the  king.  He  also  gathers  around  him 
his  band  of  warriors.  They  become  his  thanes  and 
thus  a  new  order  of  nobility  arises. 

In  the  matter  of  land  we  can  quite  easily  under- 
stand the  changes  that  took  place  as  time  passed  on« 
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t  it  is  not  supposed  that  the  chiefs  portion  ' 
;  for  him  in  any  different  way  than  that  of 
generally.     He  had  his  acre-strip  along  » 
t.     But  owing  to  the  office  he  filled,  and 
■  of  his  station,  he  probably  had  a  more  ger 
owance  and  it  was  worked  for  him  by  the  p 
lerally.     But  the  community  laid  claim  to  qi 
:nsive  section  of  country.     He,  as  official  h( 
:ommunity,  had  to  assert  the  claims  of  his  p 
that  territory,  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  i 
iry  marks  were  preserved.     It  was  not  strar 
1  his  office  became  hereditary  he  gradually  ca 
sider  himself  in  some  sense  the  owner  of  < 
and  of  the  community. 
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The  thane,  when  granted  an  estate,  of  course 
considered  it  as  his  property,  subject  only  to  military 
duty  or  some  trifling  rent  to  the  king.  But  in  cultiva-, 
ting  his  land  he  could  only  follow  the  general  customs 
of  the  country.  Ho  would  have  to  procure  a  band  of 
followers,  set  aside  an  arable  tract  for  them  to  culti- 
vate in  common,  after  their  immemorial  customs,  grant 
them  right  of  common  in  the  general  waste  and  have 
his  own  portion  tilled  by  the  labor  of  the  community. 
Other  grants  made  by  the  king  were  to  religious 
houses,  that  is  to  monasteries.  Great  estates  would 
be  granted  to  them  on  condition  that  masses  be  said  , 
for  the  soul  of  the  grantor. 

In  the  meantime  a  change  was  slowly  being  ef- 
fected in  the  distribution  of  the  land.  In  the  earlier 
stages,  the  wants  of  new  households  could  be  provided 
for  by  putting  more  land  to  tillage,  but  the  time  all 
too  quickly  arrived  when  there  could  be  no  more  fami- 
lies provided  for,  or  we  can  see  that  when  once  the 
noble  claimed  and  was  allowed  ownership  in  the  land, 
he  would  object  to  other  families  being  admitted  to  a 
share  in  the  common  right.  So  from  year  to  year  the 
same  households  were  allowed  the  same  acre  strips 
scattered  around  in  the  common  fields.  The  next 
step  was  for  them  to  believe  that  they  owned  in  private 
ownership  the  yard-land  or  virgate,  composed  as  it 
was  of  these  several  strips.  Thus  the  beginning  of  • 
private  property  in  land..  The  memory  of  the  okler 
state  of  afbirs  was  sdll  reuined.    If  he  wanted  to  sell 
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(ossession,  consent  mu^i:  «iil)  be  obtained  fro: 
There  was  a  time  once  when  the  comn 
:ed  the  land  of  the  war-chief  who  watchec 
ommon  interests  of  atl.  This  was  now  exch: 
certain  amount  of  work  done  for  the  lord  ( 
Further  we  can  see  how  there  might  a 
of  citizens  for  whom  there  might  be  no 
e  land  to  divide,  but  who  might  possess  a  h 
ork  on  the  tord*s  land,  and  have  some  hgl 
ommon  pasturage.  One  point  more  must  t 
,  amongst  all  people  in  a  tribal  state  of  so 
various  causes,  people  become  outcasts  and 
innections  with  a  gens,  this  means  a  loss 
>  which  such  relations  usually  carried  with  I 
iquently  all  rights  to  a  portion  of  the  village 
t  would  not  do  to  let  them  starve,  or  to  be  f 


the  neck  to  any  lord  found  themsehret  together  with 
their  Und,  more  or  leas  the  property  of  the  old  chiei; 
who  has  now  become  a  noble  lord 

Finally  there  came  the  Norman  conquest  solidi* 
fytng  the  changes  made.    This  introduces  us  to  the 
English  Manor,    Before  explaining  more  particularly 
in  reference  to  that  system,  it  is  well  to  explain  that  a 
number  ol  writers  would  disagree  with  us  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  manor  system.    They  think  that  it  is  the 
direct  descendant  of  the  Roman  Villa.    However,  a 
more  numerous  body  will  susuin  the  views  here  set 
forth.    So  we  may  for  the  present  conclude  that  the 
English   Manor  is  the  form  finally  assumed  by  th* 
free  English  village  communities,  impelled  to  that  end 
by  many  causes,  such  as  neglect  to  assert  their  own 
rights  on  the  part  of  the  community  at  large,  the  ac* 
quiescing  in  the  agressive  claims  of  the  chiefs,  the 
growth  of  kingships,  the  neglect  to  assert  their  rights 
to  the  public  lands,  allowing  the  king  to  dispose  of  ii 
to  his  favorites  and  to  the  church,  and  actually  allow- 
ing themselves  to  fall  into  a  species  of  servitude  more 
or  less  distinct  to  their  chiefl    Of  course  this  degree 
nf  dependence  would  vary  gready.    In  some  instances 
it  never  did  take  place,  since  we  saw  evidences  of  free 
village  conununities,  even  at  the  tin>e  of  the  conquest, 
and  in  one  case,  at  a  far  later  date,  we  have  preserved 
evidence  of  the  lord's  attempt  to  fasten  his  claim  on  a 
manor,  but  without  success. 

If  we  now  pause  for  a  momentt  we  will  see  we 
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■reached  quite  an  important  point  in  the  dev4 
J  of  industrial  life  in  England.  We  have  g 
Ltline  of  the  slow  development  of  tribal  soc 
|ave  confined  our  attention  to  the  Saxon  tr 
en  the  origin  of  village  communities.  1 
s  arc  easily  explainable  when  wo  see  the  orj 
I  from  which  tney  sprung.  Society  appan 
lot  sufficiently  advanced  to  maintain  the  equ 
l-aternity  of  the  times.  Hence  the  rise  of  j 
I  classes,  while  the  mass  of  .people  sink  in 
lor  less  dependent  state.  We  have  now  to  I 
ladual  rise  of  the  various  industrial  arts,  the  i 
Ision  of  commerce,  and  the  efTorts  of  the  pe 
f  with  the  distinction  into  classes  which 
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Intfodwtioa  of  FeaikTii-^The  DooMtdqr  flwtvjr-^Tko 
eooditioa  of  A  Vi]b»--Hk  diitM»-Hk  rdftlkiM  to  tlM  Lonl^^ 
Cottof*— 8bi¥co— floenoo— Freo  Teoooto— OOdob  of  *  Mmot-* 
PopdatlMi  of  Eo^oad  ia  Iho  lltk  CMtarjr— ^Sooumtolaoa  of  Vil' 
ka  obligidoni  A  bow  Lcfd  TWory— Ovtbradi  of  Um  pkgao 
Sesrdtjr  of  Loborcn— Steuito  of  liobotfii  Cuibi— tio«  Tykrt 
iBmnocttoa  CoBdMoa  of  Eai^Mid  b  the  IMi  CeBUvj— TW 
OoldoB  Ago  of  Imhnvfn  Imelomum  8fcc«p  Hofboadry-oBoeoo'o 
BeocripCioo  of  Iho  Enl— Cooditaoa  of  Eofkad  b  Um  1M  CoBtttrf 

— Deeij  of  tho  Yooaoaffj' 


ENGLISH  Manor,  in  all  its  disdnctive 
features,  was  in  existence  before 
William  the  Norman  overthrew  the 
forces  of  Harold  in  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  What  die  Normans  did 
was  but  to  apply  Norman  names  to  insti- 
tutiou  they  found  in  vogue.  Or  at  most, 
diej  simply  emphasixed  die  changes  which  had  already 
taken  plaoe.  The  state  of  society  we  have  described, 
composed  of  perioos  possessing  various  degrees  of 
fireedooit  or  living  in  various  stations  whidi  generally 
carried  with  them  a  datm  to  a  portfoo  of 'land,  coosti* 
tuCfid  a  iwidal  aystcmi*    The  N^ 
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i  feudalism  into  England  than  they  intra 
manors,     The   king  more  sharply  asserte 

lo  the  public  land,  he  brooked  no  rebellioi 
:s  all  had  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  supc 

his  own  followers  were  granted  vast  esutes, 
1,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  original 
driven  to  make  room  for  the  victors.     But 

itself  had  been  slowly  growing  in  Englac 

centuries. 

iVe  have  now  reached  the  ^  time  Of  the 
isday  Survey.     This  survey  was  in  the  nati 
ius.  William  sent  out  commissioners  to  gath< 
s  of  the  various  manors ;  the  amount  of 

land,  the  number  of  village!;,  the  terms  on  \ 
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fidlow  fBagen.  The  larger  portion  of  the  arable  land 
formed  die  common  fields  of  the  village,  the  gebura 
were  now  called  viUamSt  and  were  said  to  hold  their 
land  ot  die  lord  in  vUUmag€.  Then  there  was  the 
commons,  die  oM  waste  lands  of  the  community,  now 
recognised  as  the  lord's  waste,  though  the  villans  had 
rights  of  pasturage  and  other  common  rights. 

The  villans  had  long  lost  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  iireedom.  However,  their  rights  and  disabili- 
ties were  rigidly  fixed  by  immemorial  custom,  which 
varied  on  the  different  manors.  In  each  manor  what 
customs  it  had  long  acquisesced  in  were  binding.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  early  law  writers  of 
England  have  represented  the  powers  of  the  lord  as 
greater  than  they  really  were,  for  he  also  was  governed 
by  custom.  If  the  villans  were,  as  it  was  said,  tied  to 
the  land,  the  land  was  also  tied  to  them.  Each  villan, 
as  a  rule,  had  a  right  to  work  thirty  acre-strips  scat- 
tered around  in  the  village  fields,  but  he  could  not  sell 
this  right  without  the  lord's  consent  He  could  not 
leave  the  manor  without  the  lord's  consent.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  duties  which  he  once  owed  to  the 
whole  village  be  now  owed  to  the  lord.  He  could  not 
give  his  daughter  away  in  marriage  without  his  lord  s 
consent,  nor  sell  his  land,  or  in  case  of  his  death,  his 
son  could  not  inherit  hb  right  without  the  consent  of 
the  lord,  which  consent-could  be  obtained  by  the  pay- 
oient  of  a  small  fine. 

In  an  earlier  stage,  he  cultivated  the  duel's  por- 
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I  while  the  chief  guarded  the  rights  of  the  i 

Now  rights  and  duties  on  both  side: 

I  fixed  by  immemorial  custom.     As  stated 

s  varied  on  different  manors,  just  asprimitivt 

I  had  been  different,  but  on  any  one  manor 

;  same  for  all  the  villans.     A  general  oi 

Ibe  given.      For  two  or  three  days  of  each  i 

;hout  the  year,  he  was  expected  to  work  o 

land,  this  was  called  wMi  work.     The 

b1  seasons  of  the  year,  such  as  harvest 

T  or  Autumn  plowing,  the  lord  had  the  rig 

1  special  services,  these  special  services 

n  as  precariiu,  that  which  the  lord  had  a  rig 
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Extra  sei¥ice»  were  sometimes  given,  so  many  days 
**  carrying,"  that  Is,  teaining  for  the  lord.     He  must 
wash  and  shear  sheep  one  or  more  days,  and  it  sounds 
odd,  but  sometimes  it  was  provided  that  he  must  put 
•  in  one  day  in  the  (all  gathering  nuts  for  the  lord 
Now  keep  firmly  in  mind  just  what  all  these  services 
really  were.    There  was  a  time  once  when  the  free- 
bom  geburs  voluntarily  worked  their  chiefs  portion  of 
their  conmion  land  while  he  attended  to  tho  business 
of  the  community.   After  long  years  of  encroachment, 
the  chief  has  become  the  lord,  claiming  all  the  land, 
the  gebura  are  villans  holding  their  land  of  the  chief 
in  consideration  of  these  various  services,  sometimes 
quite  exacting,  sometimes  light,  even  frivolous,  always 
smnoying.    They  were  tied  to  the  ground,  the  ground 
tied  to  them,  and  both  were  the  qualified  property  of 
the  lord. 

Below  the  villans  there  was  a  class  of  tenants 
known  as  eoUers.  Most  of  them  held  only  a  cottage 
and  one  or  two  acres  of  ground,  sometimes  as  much 
as  seven  or  eight  acres.  This  land  also  consisted  of 
scattered  acre-strips.  The  principal  point  of  difference 
between  them  and  the  villans  was  that  they  had  no ' 
oxen,  consequently  took  no  part  in  the  plowing.  His 
services  were  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  vil- 
lan'sy  but  on  a  smaller  seal;.  For  instance  he  was  to 
work  one  day  each  week  at  whatever  the  lord  required; 
and  a  whole  week  in  harvest.  Then  he  was  expected 
to  drive  and  go  on  errands,  and  to  wash  and  shear  * 
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ind  while  thus  eng-aged,  to  receive  a  loaf  and  a 
jread  and  some  cheest  a  day. 
;  have  named  the  two  principal  classes  of  ten- 
lut  two  other  classes  are  to  be  mentioned, 
s  slaves,  called  servi,  taking  all  of  the  country 
■  there  were  but  few  of  them,  only  nine  per 
fact,  though  not  equally  distributed.     In  the 
and  middle  sections  of  the  country  but  about 
cent.,  in  the  western  sections  the  percenUge 
igh  as  twenty-four.   We  have  glanced  at  some 
lat  might  have  brought  about  the  result.   The 
:t  that  there  were  more  along  the  western 
ihows  that  in  many  cases  they  represent  the 
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as  soldiers  when  occasion  required.     Thii  class  of 
tenants  formed  but  four  per  cent  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, were  almost  absent  in  the  western  4nd  southern 
portions  of  England,  but  formed  as  higli  as  forty-five 
per  cent  in  the  eastern  portions.    The  explanation 
seems  to  be  quite  simple.    They  were  families  who 
had  in  some  way  retained  a  measure  of  their  ancient 
liberties.    As  the  percentage  is  so  much  greater  in 
just  those  portions  of  England  which  were  exposed 
to  Danish  invasion,  it  shows  that  there  the  people 
who  had  to  exert  themselves  to  defend  their  lives  and 
possessions  remembered  their  liberties  longer.    An- 
other class  of  tenants  were  known  zs/ru  tenants,  but 
they  were  almost  the  same  as  the  socmen.    They 
cultivated  portions  of  the  lord's  demesne  land.     It  is 
Yery  hard  to  define  their  status.     All  the  old  authors 
are  confused  in  their  description.    They  paid  rent  for 
their  land  and  often  had  to  do  certain  kinds  of  work. 
But,  in  many  cases  at  least,  they  did  not  have  to  pay 
a  fine  to  the  lord  when  they  married  their  daughter, 
or  sold  an  ox.     They  were  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  in  the  same  section  olficountry  as  the  soc- 
men, and  probably,  the  same  explanation  may  be  given 
as  to  their  origin. 

A  manor,  such  as  we  have  now  described,  required 
certain  ofHcials  for  its  management  There  was 
the  sUwart^  the  direct  representative  of  the  lord,*  who 
heM  the  manorial  court  He  was  expected  to  be 
£uniliar  with  die  customs  of  the  manor,  the  number 
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:re9  to  be  plowed,  how  much  seed  was  necessary 
ie  sowing.    The  bailifi  may  be  described  as  the 
icer  or 'manager.      In  a  book  written  tate  in  the 
;enth  century  his  duties  are  set  forth  :  "  He  should 
sarly  in  the  morning,  and  see  that  the  plow-teams 
yoked ;    and  then  he  should  walk  around  and 
ct  the  tilled  fields,  woods,  meadows  and  past- 
Then  he  should  visit  the  plows  at  their  work, 
ake  care  that  the  oxen  are  not  unyoked  till  a  full 
work  has  been  done.     He  is  to  direct  the  reap- 
mowing,  carting  and  other  work."     The  rttv^ 
the  villans'  foreman.      He  was  chosen  by  the 
Its  to  represent  their  interests.     He  kept  account 

0 


m        • 


^^Hild  hold  rach  a  court  however^  k  requiied  a  qiedal 
Crant  to  confer  criminal  lurisdiction. 

Such  was  the  Ei^^h  manorial  system  of  the 
deventh  century.  The  population  of  England  at  that 
time  was  about  one  and  a  half  millions.  In  this  popu- 
lation there  were  about  two  hundred  thousand  irillans 
ind  cotters,  about  thirty-five  thousand  socmen  and 
free  tenants.  A  little  more  than  one-third  of  the 
araUe  portion  of  the  land,  or  about  five  million  acres, 
was  under  cultivation.  About  three  million  acres  ol 
this  cultivated  land  was  held  by  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  tenant  iarmers  by  various  terms 
oi  tenure.  We  must  not  forget  that  their  claim  to 
the  land  was  quite  as  strong  as  the  lord's  claim  to 
them.  The  lord  was  bound  by  custom  even  as  they 
were,  and  in  some  cases  he  was  actually  subject  to  a 
fine  if  he  neglected  his  duties.  There  was  still  a  vast 
amount  of  land,  some  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of 
England,  waste  or  unimproved  land.  There  were 
enormous  tracts  of  forests  and  marslu  The  home  of 
tbe  wild  boar,  wolves,  deer  and  bear.  Hunting  was 
the  chief  past-time  of  the  nobility.  We  must  not 
suppose  that  all  of  the  population  were  agriculturalists. 
At  the  time  of  the  conquest  there  were  some  dghty 
towns  in  England  containing  a  population  of  about 
'one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

Now,  before  considering  the  development  of  die 

m 

towns,  whidi  is  most  intimately  connected  with  our 
.  present  industrial  system,  we  must  notice  whatdiaoges 
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ually  came  orer  the  manorial  system,  and  thua 
out  this   line  or   development  first.     Trifling 
^es  sometimes  mark  the  beginning  of  movements 
tied  to  exert  a  great  influence  on  society  at  large, 
lave  seen  what  a  great  change  slowly,  almost  Im- 
^ptibly,  was  produced  by  the  mere  conception  of 
tnal  property.     The  increased  use  of  money  as 
cneral  measure  of  exchange  value  finally  leads 
igst  all  people  from  a  payment  in  kind  to  a  pay- 
in  money.     Instead  of  goods  being  exchanged 
oods,  they  are  exchanged  for  money.     The  same 
iple  is  finally  applied  to  the  holding  of  land.  The 
:ncy  began  to  commute  the  various  services  into 
:y.    This  was  the  beginning  of  a  movement  which 
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many  ways,  the  money  might  be  of  more  advantage 
to  the  lord. 

It  is  thought  that  this  process  of  commutation 
begwi  even  before  the  conquest*  but  it  certainly  went 
forward  quite  rapidly  after  that  event.  Late  in  the 
thirteenth  century  Edward  I.  sent  commissioners  into 
the  various  counties  of  England  to  inquire  into  the 
holdug  of  landt  on  the  same  principle  that  William 
had  caused  the  doomsday  survey  to  be  made.  The 
result  of  this  inquiry  showed  there  were  at  that  time 
three  prindpal  classes  of  tenants.  One  who^  had 
commuted  all  their  services  for  a  definite  money  pay- 
ment, and  we  might  remark,  by  the  way,  that  this 
class  was  not  now  considered  as  villans,  but  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  ranks  of  free  men.  A  second  class 
paid  money  or  rendered  service  as  the  lord  desired ; 
and  the  third  class,  finally,  performed  either  the  whole 
or  at  any  rate  a  great  part  of  the  actual  services  due. 
This  is  as  we  might  have  expected,  for  the  tendency 
would  be  for  commutation  to  increase  as  time  went 
on.  For  several  reasons  the  number  of  free  tenants 
had  increased.  Inasmuch  as  one  of  the  principal 
dfides  was  to  cultivate  the  lord's  land,  it  might  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  lord  to  let  his  land  for  money 
rent.  This  would  render  his  need  for  tenants  less, 
and  so  he  would  be  more  ready  to  accept  commuta- 
tioo  of  their  work.  ^  But  all  this  was  steadily  working 
towards  the  dissolution  of  the  old  manor. 

By  this  time  a  new  legal  theory  had  been  evolved 
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ic  crown  lawyers;  which  was  especially  ai 
o  the  landholding  nobility.     It  was  this  vie 
y  (ound  expression  in  the  law  books,  and 
•  down  to  present  times  and  has  been  ac 
lose  who  have  not  inquired  deeper.     Thi 
-y  supposed  that  the  whole  manor  systet 
ed  by  grant,  that  the  lord  was  and  alwa) 
the  real  owner  of  the  soil,  .that  the  rights 
Its  were  only  such  as  he  had  seen  fit  to 
in  consideration  of  services,  etc.     The  ef 
heory  was  to  construe  the  tenants  rights  si 
he  opposite  course  should  have  been  take 
i  rights  should  have  been  construed  strictly 
ling  of  this  last  phrase,  to  those  not  acciis 
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unge  the  lord  couM  do  at  he  wished  with  the  rest 
What  is  known  as  the  Statute  of  Merton  in  IS35  legal- 
ized such  endosure  which  right  was  further  extended 
by  the  Statute  of  Westminster,  1 285*  Just  the  oppo- 
site view  should  have  been  maintained.  The  lord 
'should  have  been  strictly  confined  to  hb  andenl 
dfffifffnf  landffi 

About  die  nuddle  of  the  fourteenth  century  00* 
curred  die  terrible  outbreak  of  die  Plague,  or  as  il 
was  called,  die  Blade  Death,  in  Europe.  It  »  esti* 
mated  that  twenty-five  million  people  died  during  thb 
epidemic  From  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  England  was  swept  away*  Such  a  terrible 
visitation  as  this  formed  an  epoch,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards  it  was  used  as  a  date  to  reckon  from.  The 
effects  of  thb  rdgn  of  terror  showed  themselves  in 
every  direction.  The  novdist,  Boccado,  shows  how 
the  general  despair  of  the  times  made  men  reckless, 
superstitious,  heardess,  crud  and  licentious.  The 
historian,  Sismondi,  has  collected  statistics  to  die  same 
eflScct.  It  was  noticed  in  England  that  a  nouble  de- 
cline of  learning  and  morab  was  observed  among  the 
dergy,  many  persons  of  slight  acoomplishmenis  and 
low  rhararter  stepping  into  vacant  places.  We  are 
not  surprised  then  to  learn  of  great  changes  taking 
place  in  agricultural  interests.  When  we  reflect  what 
a  large  pordoo  of  die  population  was  swept  awiy,  in 
cases  whole  villages  were  almost  depopulated, 
can  at  once  see  that  there  would  eanie  a  very  great 
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ang;cmcnt  of  existing  relations,  and  a  great  scar- 
f  agricultural  labor.     Crops  rotted  in  the  fields 
nt  of  hands.     Cattle  and  sheep  roamed  at  large 
he  country  for  lack  of  herdsmen.     In  one  old 
lated  1351  we  read  that  owing  to  the  vast  "mor- 
3f  men  in  these  days — lands  lie  uncultivated  in 
places,  not  a  Tew  tenements  daily  and  suddenly 
and  arc  pulled  down,  rents  and  services  cannot 
ed  nor  the  advantage  of  them  generally  had  can 
lived." 

his  scarcity  of  laborers  waa  followed  by  several 
It  results.     In  the  first  place,  many  manors, 
to  the  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  their 
i.  and   being   unable   to  obtain  more   laborers. 
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work  and  has  no  other  means  of  livelihood  is  not  to 
reiuse  to  do  sO  for  any  one  who  oflTers  the  accustomed 
wages ;  each  lord  is  to  have  the  preference  in  hiring 
the  men  on  his  own  estate^  but  none  is  to  have  too 
many  men  for  his  work.*'  No  laborer  was  to  leave 
luM  employment  before  the  time  agreed  upon,  or  to 
receive  more  rations  or  wages  than  they  did  in  the 
years  before  the  plague.  This  regulation  applied  to 
all  classes  of  laborers — ^town  laborers,  such  as  tailors 
and  carpenters — as  well  as  agricultural  laborers.  The 
statute  also  tried  to  regulate  the  prices  of  provisions 
and  the  necessaries  of  life.  Strict  penalties  were  an- 
nounced against  those  who,  if  able  to  labor,  refused  to 
do  so,  but  preferred  to  "  tramp,**  as  we  would  say 
now,  those  who  assisted  such  tramps  were  to  be  im- 
prisoned. 

Later  these  penalties  were  rendered  more  severe. 
Laborers  and  artificers  were  fined  and  imprisoned  with- 
out bail  if  they  refused  to  work.  Those  who  broke 
their  agreement  were  to  be  outlawed  and  if  captured 
branded  with  the  letter  F  for  their  falsity,  while  towns 
where  runawaysywere  harbored  were  to  be  fined  ten 
pounds. 

Ptof.  Rogers  shows  how  this  attempt  to  regulate 
wages  failed.  '*  Year  after  year,  almost  century  after 
century,  the  Pariiament  complained  that  the  statute  of 
laborers  was  not  kept,  re-enacted  it,  strove  to  make  it 
effifictive,  were  baffled,  adopted  new  and  harsher  expe* 
an  J  were  disappointed.**  .The  fact  is,  although 
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es  not  appear  on  the  surface  of  affairs,  thai 
some  sort  of  a  combination  made  by  the  v 
es  of  laborers,  to  resist  this  legislation,  an< 
successful.     I  n  various  ways  the  law  was  ei 
inally  the  old  compensation  might  be  give 
>me  ways  the  laborer  would   be   compen 
ing  this  scheme  would  not  work  the  land 
[lobility  bethought  themselves  of  another 
.     We  have  seen  there  were  three  das: 
Its.  The  lowest  class  paid  the  larger  part  Oi 
in  actual  labor.     The  new  idea  was  to  be  c 
not  release  such  tenants  from  their  labor  a 
,  to  hold  them  strictly  to  it.     The  second  cl 
Its  paid  either  money  rent  or  services  at  tl 
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We  are  not  concerned  with  his  religious  teachings, 
save  as  they  throw  light  on  the  present  problem.  The 
simple  (act  is»  in  his  revolt  against  the  pope,  he  taught 
the  natural  equality  of  all  men.  He  had  furthermore 
organized  a  class  of  poor  priests.  They  were  to  travel 
around,  living  on  charity,  exhorting  men  to  good  work, 
and  teaching  their  founders  ideas,  but  subject  to  no 
line.  It  was  just  this  class  of  wandering  priests, 
their  ideas  of  social  equality,  who  were  active 
agents  in  warning  all  classes  of  villans  of  their  danger, 
and  who  assisted  them  in  organizing  to  prevent  it. 

Accordingly  in  the  year  1381  there  was  a  formid- 
able insurrection  led  by  Wat  Tyler.  Judged  from 
this  difference  in  time,  it  seems  to  have  been  more  a 
scries  of  mob  movements  than  anything  else.  It  was 
suppressed  in  a  very  short  time,  and  yet  all  England 

• 

was  profoundly  moved,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  nobility 
at  once  abandoned  all  hopes  of  re-established  villan- 
age.  Commutation  was  resumed,  and  the  whole  in- 
stitution gradually  passed  away.  In  1447  we  find 
Henry  VI.  legislating  about  his  bondsmen  in  Wales. 
A  writer  in  the  third  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century 
laments  over  the  continuance  of  villanage  as  a  disgrace 
to  the  country.  **  Howbeit ''  he  says,  **  in  some  places 
the  bondsmen  continue  as  yet,  the  which  me  seemeth 
the  greatest  inconvenience,  that  now  is  suffered  by  the 
law,  that  b  to  have  any  Christian  man  bounden*to  an-  ^ 
other.''  In  1574  we  find  Elizabeth  setting  firee  the 
villans  on  the  royal  estate. 


11 
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iThus  villanage  as  an  institution  passed  oi 

^nce.     But  the  substantial   fruit  of  these  r 

)  of  development  remained  with  the  nob 

claiming  their  own  freedom  from  the  slavery 

1  they  had  allowed  themselves  to  sink,  the  • 

Itenants  unfortunately  sufTered  the  lord's  clai 

land  to  remain  in  existence.     Deprived  of 

\  of  his  villans,  except  at  a  rate  of  wages  h< 

Bare  to  pay,  the  lord  let  out  more  and  more  o 

r  a  money  rent.     In  places  they  extended 

l>  farms,  and  became  more  agressive  about  en 

■he  common  waste  or  the  lord's  waste  as  it 

■  called..  The  lord  also  adopted  the  custoi 

i  land  and  stock  to  tenants  for  a  peri< 
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borers  for  hire.  This  pleasant  state  of  affairs  is  refer- 
red to  in  most  glowing  terms  by  writers  of  the  time. 
So  prosperous  were  the  laborers  that  parliament 
thought  it  wise  to  interfere  to  prevent  their  wearing 
such  costly  apparel  as  they  did. 

In  1463  it  was  enacted  that  laborers  should  not 
wear  clothing  made  of  material  that  cost  more  than 
two  shillings  a  yard,  while  their  wives  were  not  to  give 
more  than  a  shilling  for  a  head  dress.  That  would 
be  about  like  a  law  at  the  present  day,  that  ordinary 
workmen's  wives  should  not  wear  costly  seal  cloaks. 

A  great  but  silent  change,  which  had  been  going 
on  for  centuries,  had  by  this  time  fully  developed.  An- 
cient tribal  society  resting .  on  personal  relations  and 
groups  of  persons  as  a  basis,  had  now  fully  given 
place  to  modern  political  society.  The  lines  of  cleavage 
which  run  through  society  were  no  longer  perpendicu- 
lar, splitting  it  up  into  little  groups,  but  were  now 
horizontal,  dividing  society  into  great  classes  of  people. 
And  now  also  begun  the  play  of  modern  economic 
ideas,  which  have  steadily,  slowly  but  surely  pushed 
these  classes  wider  and  wider  apart.  Modern  indus- 
trial life  was  then  assuming  great  proportions.  A 
great  career  of  progress  was  about  to  open  before  the 
Angfo-Saxori  people,  but  it  was  progress  accompanied 
by  poverty*  Modem  pauperism  dates  froin  the  four- 
teenth century.  No  less  an  authority  than  Prof.  Rogers 
has  left  on  record  his  strong  conviction  that  as  far  as 
suffering  arising  firom  common  nefefsitlM  pf  \i(^  ar? 
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rrned,  there  is  much  greater  misery  at  pre 

II  the  enlightenment  of  the  times,  than  in 

t  days  of  villanage. 

|rhc  firtcenth  century,  which  we  have  seen 

kd  as  the  golden  age  of  the  agricultural  labt 

\  century  o(  disturbance  in  English  history  01 

:  many  conflicts  between  the  houses  of  York 

jaster.     This  led  to  the  great  impoverishmei 

1  barons.     Now  each  great  lord  kept  a  t 

med  retainers  ready  to  fight  under  his  lea 

They  were  the  fifteenth  century  survivals  ol 

k  of  warriors  who  gathered  around  the  stan< 

Iccessful    chiefs   in  primitive  times.     When 

1  themselves  almost  impoverished  by 

1  wars  ol  the  Roses,  they  were  compelle 
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pulled  down  and  cultivated  land  turned  into  pasturage. 
But  this  was  not  the  worst  Encroachments  on  the 
common  waste  became  very  bold.  When  Henry 
Tudor  united  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  this 
evil  had  grown  to  great  dimensions.  This  led  to  a 
decline  in  riiral  population.  A  writer  of  the  times 
declares  that  in  nearly  every  manor  from  seventeen 
to  twenty  houses  were  gone  to  decay  from  loss  of  ten- 
ants, that  some  villages  had  decreased  from  one-fourth 
to  one-half,  that  whole  towns  had  been  destroyed  for 
sheep  walks. 

The  government  of  the  times  attempted  to  remedy 
the  evil.  Bacon/  in  his  history  of  Henry  VII.,  has 
left  quite  an  interesting  account  of  the  evils  of  inclos- 
ures  and  the  laws  to  prevent  the  same.  He  tells  us 
that  this  course  *'  bred  a  decay  of  people  and  by  con- 
sequence a  decay  of  towi^s,  churches,  tithes  and  the 
like."  The  statute  enacted  in  1489  ordained  that  all 
*'  houses  of  husbandry  "  to  which  twenty  acres  of  land 
belonged  should  be  preserved.  The  idea  was  that  it 
such  houses  were  kept  up  there  would  ot  necessity  be 
a  yeoman  farmer  living  there,  and  such  men  were,  as 
Kacon  observes,  the  main-stay  of  the  king*s  armies 
and  invaluable  to  the  country.  This  law,  however, 
like  a  great  many  more  useful  laws,  failed  of  its  eflect. 
Less  than  fifty  years  later,  in  the  reign  oi  Henry  VIII.. 
this  law  was  renewed.  It  goes  on  to  state  how  **  many 
(arms  and  large  flocks  of  cattle,  especially  of  sheep. 
are  concentratated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  whereby 
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of  the  land  has  much  risen  and  tillage  has 

',  churches  and  houses  have  been  pulled  down. 

,rvellous  numbers  of  people  have    been   do- 

>(  the  means  whence  with  to  maintain  them- 

knd  their  families,  but  be  so  discouraged  with 

ind  poverty  that  they  fall  daily  to  theft,  rob- 

id  other  inconveniences,  or  pitifully  die  for 

d  cold."     Hence  it  orders  the  rebuilding  of 

es.    But  these  laws  failed,  just  as  steadily  as 

Iday  sometimes  fail  of  their  effect. 

must  now  turn  aside  to  glance  at  one  phase 

eformation.     When  the  power  of  the  church 

hrown  by    Henry  VIII.   he    deprived  the 

religious  houses,  monasteries  and  the  like, 
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was  such  that  he  did  not  leave  sufficient  pasturage  for 
the  tenants  in  common.  They  were  [Soor  and  co  uld 
not  resist  the  lord,  but  the  result  was  that  while  not 
actually'  evicted,  they  could  no  longer  keep  the  stock 
they  used  to,  and  hence  their  farming  became  unprof 
itable.  A  new  form  of  enclosure  began  to  be  com- 
mon in  the  fifteenth  century.  That  consisted  in 
breaking  up  the  conunon  cultivated  fields  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  and  dividing  the  land  among  the  number 
of  tenants.  No  great  objection  could  be  made  to  this 
form,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  became  very 
common.  No  less  than  four  thousand  enclosure  acts, 
distributing  seven  million  acres  of  land  were  passed 
by  Parliament  from  1760  to  1845. 

If  we  will  now  reflect  we  will  see  that  by  the  six- 
teenth century  industrial  affairs  in  England  were  vastly 
different  from  what  they  were  in  the  eleventh.  This 
will  come  out  all  the  more  clearly  when  we  consider 
the  growth  and  development  of  towns*.  At  that  early 
date  agriculture  was  almost  the  only  pursuit ;  while 
there  were,  to  be  sure,  great  lords  claiming  vast  es* 
tates,  yet  the  great  mass  of  the  people  claimed  rights 
in  a  definite  amount  of  land,  and  by  far  the  larger  por* 
tion  of  the  land  was  owned  in  common  by  the  tenants 
of  the  various  manors.  By  the  sixteenth  century  there 
was  the  land  holding  nobility  owning  the  larger  portion 
of  the  land.  In  the  common  land  the  lord's  right  was 
so  strong  that  he  felt  at  liberty  to  enclose  what  he 
wanted,  provided  he  left  enough  for  pasturage  for  the 
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•  tenants,  but  this  vague  and  uncertain  quantity 
rgely  at  the  mercy  of  the  lord,  land  in  many  ways 
;w  how  to  circumvent  the  law.  There  was  also 
reasing  number  of  the  population,  the  great  ma- 
even  at  that  early  date,  who  had  no  claim  on 
id,  and  no  way  of  obtaining  any.  They  consti- 
a  great  army  of  laborers.  Another  class  had 
into  existence,  a  class  virtually  unknown  at  the 
date,  this  was  a  class  of  paupers.  "  Paupers 
erywhere,"  exclaimed  Elizabeth.  This  was 
rue.  The  reason  is  plain  to  any  one  who  under- 
the  slow  process  extending  through  some  cent- 
y  which  the  common  people  had  been  deprived 
-  rights  to  the  land. 
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the  ranks  of  the  yeomanry  had  been  thinned/*  says 
Toynbee,  **  the  process  of  extinction  went  on  with  ever 
growing  rapidity.  The  survivors  became  isolated* 
they  woiild  have  no  one  of  their  own  station  to  whom 
they  could  marry  their  daughters,  and  would  become 
more  and  more  willing  to  sell  their  lands,  however 
strong  the  passion  of  possession  might  be." 

Now  notice  that  as  &r  as  land  is  concerned  in 
England,  it  commenced  by  being  common  property, 
it  was  a  long  and  slow  process  by  which  private  prop- 
erty was  evolved,  and  no  sooner  does  that  make  its 
appearance  than  we  see  that  already  privileged  classes 
'  have  made  their  appearance.    Then  there  dawned  the 
age  of  modem  capitalistic  production,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  the  process  has  continued  to  its  inevitable 
end,  that  is,  the  vast  majority  of  inhabitants  are  pov* 
erty  stricken  and  landless.    Less  than  one  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  are  land  holders. 
Twelve  hundred  individuals  own  on  an  average  over 
sixtwn  thousand  acres  each* 


•  *  -i  . 
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[ow  the  town*  gwned  ■  local  Oovernment— The  Gild  uid 
n  Authoritiw— Town  Life  in  the  12th  cenbirf— Foreign 
■  Foreign    Gilda— The   Medieval   Fai»— The  Stourbridge 
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great  exertion  to  procure  such  luxuries.  They  weave 
cloth,  invent  and  manu(|tcture  useful  commodities  in 
order  to  have  something  to  exchange  for  them.  Suc- 
cess in  this  direction  spurs  the  mind  on  to  greater 
f'flbrts  and  thus  progress  continues  at  an  accelerated 
rate.  The  machinery  by  which  such  exchange  is  ef* 
fected  b  trade,  on  an  extended  scale  we  call  it  com- 
merce. Trade  calls  into  being  and  gives  employment 
to  a  class  of  people  not  connected  with  the  land.  They 
settle  in  towns,  which  if  advantageously  located,  grow 
into  cities.  The  inhabitants  of  such  towns  are,  or  were 
in  the  first  place,  called  burghers,  from  whence  comes 
the  word  baurgaris.  and  bourgeois  laws  or  economy 
came  to  be  very  important  in  the  history  of  political 
economy. 

Thus  the  development  of  towns  plays  an  import- 
ant part  in  our  investigations.  ^This  development  has 
not  been  the  same  in  all  lands.  In  ancient  Greece,  no 
less  than  in  Rome,  the  settlements  of  the  tribes  them- 
selves developed  into  cities.  This  simple  fact  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  peculiarly  rich  culture  that 
developed  so  early  in  those  lands.  In  all  Teutonic 
countries,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  the  tribe  split  up 
and  the  gentes  formed  little  agricultural  communities, 
the  origin  of  towns  proper  must  be  looked  for  in  an- 
other direction.  We  will  only  consider  the  case  of 
Britain. 

When  Britain  was  a  Roman  province,  there  were 
a  number  of  flourishing  dties,  but. when  the  Teutonic 
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ivaded  the  country  the  majority  of  these  disaip- 

The  very  sites  of  some  are  now  unknown. 

have  but  recently  been  discovered.     Thus  in 

uite  by  accident  was  discovered  the  site  of 

um,  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  them  all.     Some 

ndon  were  spared.     The  history  of  this  city  is 

ly  an  exceptional  one,  but  even  it  was  largely 

ruins  by  the  Saxon  conquerors.     It  is  at  once 

that  all  towns  which  did  survive  the  storm 

quite  a  different  situation  from  the  agricultural 

In  the  first  place  their  governmeut  must 

;en  quite  different.     To  illustrate,  in  the  case 

don,  there  was  the  neuclus  of  the  old  Roman 

rounded  by  several  agricultural  villages,  all  of 
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of  several  villages.  This  is  shown  in  a  curious  manner 
at  Cambridge.  We  have  seen  that  the  pindar  or  vil- 
lage pound-keeper  was  a  village  official.  In  Cam- 
bridge this  office  survived.  And  though  there  was 
need  for  but  one  pound-keeper,  yet  as  late  as  1834  the 
several  different  districts  of  the  city  corresponding  to 
the  old  villages  elected  each  their  pindar.  In  such 
'  cases  as  these  the  town  would  remain  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  feudal  lord,  possibly  of  several,  how  they 
were  able  to  shake  off  the  yoke  will  be  shown  later. 

Many  English  towns  grew  up  around  monasteries. 
Oxford,  St.  Albans,  Durham,,  may  be  mentioned  as 
examples.  It  is  a  principal  as  old  as  human  nature  to 
celebrate  by  means  of  funeral  games  the  memory  o( 
heroes.  This  gave  occasion  for  meeting  and  for  trad- 
ing, and  annual  fairs  were  subsequently  held  at  such 
place  of  burial.  The  commemoration  of  the  saint  in 
whose  honor  the  monastery  was  founded,  served  the 
same  purpose.  The  origin  of  Glasgow  may  be  traced 
from  the  burial  place  of  St.  Ninian.  Such  towns  as 
these  were  under  the  control  of  the  abbot  of  the  mon- 
astery, and  the  monks  were  very  tenacious  of  their 
rights.  Of  this  we  will  speak  later,  we  might  say  that 
in  some  cases  the  claims  of  the  abbot  were  only  extin- 
guished by  actual  warfare,  as  at  Norwich,  Reading 
and  some  other  places* 

Many  towns  date  firom  the  time  of  the  Danish 
invasion.  In  some  cases,  as  at  Warwick,  garrisons 
were  stationed  to  keep  die  Danes  in  mtjectkiii.  Sudi 
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feudal  lord  or  abbot  The  towns  were  generally  com* 
manded  by  a  castlei  the  most  important  of  which  were 
garrisoned  by  the  royal  forces  as  at  Oxford  and 
Windsor. 

Now  we  must  inquire  as  to  the  government  of 
the  townst  the  subject  is  of  importance  since  it  intro- 
duces us  to  the  gild  system  of  the  middle  ages.  It 
is  only  by  slow  steps  that  institutions  develop.  As 
we  have  seen  in  many  cases  the  towns  were  under  the 
rule  or  jurisdiction  of  a  feudal  lord,  and  the  citixens 
were  in  much  the  same  circumstances  as  the  ordinary 
villagerst  even  to  the  extent  of  having  to  do  week 
workt  furnishing  teams  for  plowing,  etc.  But  we  can 
see  how  the  possession  of  wealth*  learning  and  energy 
would  give  the  townsmen  an  advantage  over  the  vil- 
lagers, and  how  at  a  very  early  date,  they  would,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  contrive  to  commute  the  usual 
services  for  a  definite  money  payment,  and  in  time 
manage  to  free  themselves  from  even  that  payment. 
In  the  case  of  the  town  of  Leicester  there  is  still  pre- 
served the  quit-claim  deed  ol  Earl  Robert,  given  in 

1 190. 

And  even  in  cases  where  they  were  still  held  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  superior,  the  townsmen  would 
quite  naturally  wish  to  form  some  organization  to  gov^ 
em  themselves  in  matters  of  trade,  and  in  general  to 
watch  over  thdr  interest  They  could  only  copy  after 
some  model  with  which  diey  were  lamiliar;  that  is  to 
My*  with  tribal  sodety,  with  the  gens.    All  the  mem*. 
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la  gens  regarded  themselves  as  brothers,  they 
lits  and  duties  in  common ;  they  were  bound  to 
lelp  to  their  brothers  in  time  of  danger;  in 
times  they  had  their  common  gods,  or  relig- 
;  they  met  together  on  festive  occasions 
<  of  a  common  meal.  The  townsmen  or- 
I  an  artificial  gens.  The  names  of  such  an 
Ition  was  gild.  This  word  gild  meant,  accord- 
retano,  tn  the  first  place  the  sacrificial  meal 
[  ot  the  common  contributions,  thence  it  came 
I  a  sacrificial  banquet  in  general,  and  lastly  a 


Ificial  societies  of  this  kind  had  existed  from 
nemorial.     All  ancient  schools  of  philosophy. 
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share  of  the  common  land,  and  as  a  consequence  vik 
lagers  were  all  land-holders,  so  in  the  earlier  gilds, 
only  the  possessors  of  town  land  could  be  members^ 
but  this  of  course  included  nearly  all  the  people. 
There  was  a  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  all  eligible 
members  to  join.  In  some  cases  new  members  were 
sworn  to  inform  the  gild  of  town  traders  able  to  join 
the  association  who  did  not  do  sa  In  snch  cases 
some  pressure  would  be  brought  to  bear  and  he  would 
be  subject  to  repeated  fines  until  he  joined.  Both 
privileges  and  duties  attached  to  them  as  members  of 
a  gild. 

If  a  member  of  a  gild  was  slain  it  was  his  gild 
that  endeavored  to  bring  his  assailant  to  justice.  But 
if  a  gild-brother  was  the  slayer  then  his  gild  would 
afford  him  legal  protection,  and  see  that  he  was  not 
unjustly  convicted.  Similarly,  if  in  any  manner  of 
trouble  he  could  count  on  the  assistance  of  his  gild. 
If  a  gildman  of  Southampton  were  put  in  prison  in 
any  part  of  England,  the  alderman  and  the  steward 
and  one  of  the  wardens  were  bound  to  go  at  the  cost' 
of  the  gild  to  procure  his  deliverance.  At  Berwick, 
members  of  the  gild  were  bound  to  labor  on  behalf 
of  a  member  in  danger  of  loosing  life  or  limb.  It  is 
on  record  how,  when  all  the  Flemings  were  arrested 
in  London,  one  was  ordered  dischargcfl  by  the  king 
because  the  gild  of  Lynn  claimed  him  as  %  member. 
Sick  gildmen  were  visited  and  wine  and  food  sent  to 
them  from  the  feast    Brethren  who  had  (alien  into 


* 
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r  were  relieved.    In  case  of  death  the  brethren 
tt  he  was   fittingly  buried.     Only  membtTS  of 
i  could  engage  in  trade,  excepting  that  in  the 
provisions  all  were  at  liberty, 
e  can  see  that  the  time  would  arrive  in  all 
,t  all  prosperous,  when  such  an  intelligent  and 
ed  body  of  citizens  as  the  gild  brethren  would 

idal   lords.    Long  before  the  isolated  village 
litics  felt  this  impulse  the  towns,  enlivened  by 
Tought  in  conUct  with  the  outside  world,  found 
:c  of  a  feudal  lord   galling.     Then,  as  now, 
;ould  accomplish  wonders.     At  the  time  of  the 
s  the  feudal  nobles  were  extremely  anxious  to 
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towiis  often  felt  themselves  obliged  to  pay  a  fine,  or  a 
bribe,  to  a  new  king,  to  have  him  confirm  the  privi* 
leges  granted  by  his  predecessors.  Lato  in  the 
.  eleventh  century  we  find  examples  of  royal  charters 
granted  by  Henry  I.  Such  privileges  had  been  won 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty  towns  in  the  thirteenth  cen^ 
ury.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  all  chartered  towns  the 
gild  merchant  was  given  a  legal  standing,  but  the 
association  itself  had  doubtless  existed  long  before. 

Having  paid  a  good  round  sum  for  their  privilege, 
it  was  but  natural  that  the  townsmen  should  not  be 
willing  to  let  ontsiders  enjoy  them.    There  was  no 
such  a  thing  as  a  citizen  removing  from  one  town  to 
another  to  engage  in  business.    Not  at  all.    Town 
privileges  were  a  valuable  right,  not  open  to  every 
comer.    A  citiien  of  one  town  might  indeed  be  elected 
a  member  of  a  gild  in  another,  but  that  was  a  great 
iavor.    Neither  are  we  to  understand  that  the  privi- 
leges of  all  towns  were  the  same,  they  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.   But  in  process 
of  time  when  the  goad  features  of  certain  charters 
were  generally  acknowledged,  the  citizens  of  towns, 
when  about  to  be  granted  a  charter,  would  often  make 
request  for  a  charter  like  that  of  some  well  known 
place.    Thus  we  know  that  the  men  of  Gloucester  of- 
fered John  two  hundred  marks  for  the  customs,  laws 
and  liberties  of  Winchester.    In  this  manner  the.cus- 
toms  of  London  were  gradually  extended  over  a  very 
larg«area. 
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Ihile  it  is  true  that  the  gild  merchant  included 
Ifirst  instance}  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  a 
n  did  not  include  all,  neither  was  it  true  that  all 
vernmcnt  of  a  town  was  in  its  hands.  It  is  of 
plear  that  when  a  body  of  men  were  recognized 
betcnt  to  regulate  matters  of  trade,  they  might 
Ic  trusted  with  the  lesser  details  of  government. 
1st  remember  that  in  the  ranks  of  the  gild  mer- 
Irould  be  found  the  "  solid  "  men  of  the  town, 
hancially  responsible,  therefore  its  suggestions 
nave  great  weight.  The  gild  had  also  its  own 
pnd  as  far  as  possible,  it  endeavored  to  settle 
i  between  its  own  members,  The  extent  and 
<f  their  jurisdiction  varied  according  to  time  and 
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turalisls^  The  inhabitants  of  the  various  towns  were 
also  in  agricultural  pursuits.  But  they  had  their  es*. 
pecial  organization,  thefr  gild.  They  had  already 
shaken  ofT  many  of  the  claims  of  their  feudal  lord.  As 
yet,  however*  there  was  not,  properly  speaking,  an 
English  nation,  that  is  to  say,  a  united  body  of  people 
having  the  same  laws  and  customs.  While  a  great 
many  laws  were  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
still  a  little  research  will  show  us  that  local  customs 
largely  ruled  In  case  a  tax  was  ordered  to  defray 
government  expenses,  some  towns  paid  more  tiian 
ethers,  some,  owing  to  the  terms  on  which  they  held 
their  land,  were  free.  The  merchants  of  some  towns 
were  free  of  toll,  passage  and  other  customs,  through- 
out  all  England,  as  in  case  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  others 
free  only  in  certain  sections,  as  the  men  of  Beverly  and 
York,  who  were  free  from  tolls  in  Yorkshire.  We^ 
must  remember  further  there  was  the  greatest  jealousy 
between  the  towns.  A  merchant  of  one  town  was 
not  free  to  .do  business  in  another.  The  Norwich 
merchant  who  visited  London  was  as  much  of  a  for- 
eigner  there  as  the  man  from  Bruges  or  Rouen.  This 
b  illustrated  in  a  curious  way  by  two  official  letters  of 
the  fourteenth 'century.  In  the  one  the  authorities  ol 
London  ask  the  authorities,  of  Gloucester  to  compel  a 
dtisen  of  that  place  to  pay  a  debt  to  a  citizen  oi  Lon- 
don. A  second  letter  is  from  the  authorities  of  a 
small  town  in  the  Netherlands,  acquainting  the  London 
Burgomasters  thai  a  cttixen  of  their  town  had  acceded 
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lir  request  and  paid  a  debt  owing  in  London. 
Igh  one  of  these  towns  was  but  a  short  distance 

nnd  in  their  own  country,  while  the  other  was  in 

Ktherlands,  yet  the  method  of  procedure  was  the 
lo  collect  a  debt  owing  to  a  citizen  of  London. 
1  word  must  now  be  given  to  foreign  trade.     In 

■1  the  many  difficulties  before  them,  merchants 
distance  were  anxious  to  trade  in  England ; 

I  the  other  hand,  the  English  people  wished  to 
Itheir  wares.     But  here  was  the  trouble,  the  for- 

f  wanted  to  live  according  to  their  own  rules, 
Isettle  their  own  disputes  according  to  their  own 
Is,  they  wanted  a  place  where  they  could  live 
e  mercy    '  ~ 
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at  Cologne,  and  granted  them  still  other  privileges. . 
They  were  to  pay  two  shillings  yearly  for  their  gild- 
hall  ip  London,  and  they  were  to  be  free  oi  all  tolls 
and  customs  in  the  city,  and  also  to  be  free  to  buy  and 
sell  at  fairs  throughout  the  land.  The  men  of  Lubeck, 
Hamburg,  and  the  Flemish  merchants  all  had  gilds  ol 
their  own.  The  Steelyard  was  the  name  of  a  noted 
house  of  the  German  merchants. 

These  foreign  gilds  endeavored  to  protect  their 
numbers  from  illegal  exactions,  and  to  settle  disputes 
between  themselves  according  to  their  own  customs. 
But  there  were  many  feuds  to  be  settled  between  them 
and  the  authorities  of  London,  or  the  city  where  they 
might  be  located,  for  London  was  not  the  only  place 
where  they  were  found.  Thus  for  instance  one  of  the 
principal  obligations  of  the  Cologne  merchants  in 
London  was  to  keep  in  repair  the  city  gate,  known  as 
the  "Bishop's  gate.'*  They  subsequently  became 
careless  in  this  matter,  and  the  city  authorities  threat* 
ened  to  distrain  them.  Whereupon  they  made  repairs 
and  promised  faithful  compliance  in  the  future.  Among 
the  perils  of  foreign  trade  at  that  time  we  might  men- 
tion the  danger  of  reprisals  Thus  Edward  IH.  owed 
a  certain  Flemish  noble  one  hundred  pounds.  The 
king  refused  to  pay  it,  whereupon  the  property  of  an 
entirely  innocent  English  merchant,  doing  business  in 
Flanders,  was  seized  for  the  same.  The  fact  is,  it 
had  been  quite  a  common  custom  to  hold  a  man  com- 
bg  from  another  town,  whether  from  England  or 
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I  responsible  for  the  debts  incured  by  any  of 
i  townsmen. 

:  have  alt  read  more  or  less  of  the  great  fairs 
■ertain  parts  of  Russia^  especially  at  Novgorod. 
'  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
Inost  4mportant  means  of  carrying  on  trade ; 
Ivcry  important  town  holding  one  or  more  lairs 
Iduring  the  year.  Thus  at  Cambridge  there 
■r  annual  fairs.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
I  commerce  of  the  country  was  carried  on  at 
f  here  imported  articles  would  be  taken  for  sale, 
Ire  merchants  from  a  distance  met  for  traffic 
mcd  a  market  in  which  goods  not  to  be  found 
y  town  market  could  be  obtained  cheaper 
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the  fair  wat  at  all  noted,  a  very  valuable  one«  The 
owner  of  such  a  franchise  exacted  a  toll  on  all  that  was 
sold»  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  fair  the  mer- 
chants in  town  were  forbidden,  under  penalty  of  a  fine, 
to  expose  any  goods  for  sale  except  within  the  fair. 
Weights  and  measures  were  tested,  and  a  court- 
called,  expressively,  the  court  of  pU-pawder.  that  is 
the  court  of  the  dusty  feet,  in  allusion  to  those  .who 
had  come  a  long  distance  to  the  fair — was  establishied 
to  settle  on  the  spot,  without  appeal,  all  disputes  that 
might  arise. 

Prof.  Thorold  Rogers  has  given  such  an  interest- 
ing  account  of  the  great  fair  held  at  Stourbridge  whose 
reputation  extended  all  over  Europe,  that  we  will 
make  liberal  extracts  from  it.  It  was  held  near  Cam- 
bridge. Proclamation  was  made  the  fourth  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  fair  proper  opened  the  sixth  and 
continued  three  weeks.  The  space,  or  fair  ground  as 
we  would  say,  was  in  area  about  half  a  square  mile: 
It  was  divided  into  streets,  lined  with  temporary 
wooden  buildings  or  booths.  The  streets  received 
distinctive  names,  and  in  each  some  special  trade  was 
carried  on.  During  the  last  week  of  the  fair  the 
principal  business  was  the  sale  of  horses.  Purchasers 
frequented  the  fair  from  all  parts  of  England,  indeed 
there  were  but  few  families  possessed  of  any  wealth 
which  did  not  make  purchases  at  this  fair.  Near  the 
dose  of  the  fair  strings  of  wagons  loaded  with  goods 
were  dispatched  from  thence  to  allparts  of  the  country. 
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s  the  time  approached  for  the  holding  of  the 
e  eastern  harbors  of  England  were  filled  with 

rrom  foreign  lands.     The  Italian  citir::*  sent 
:a11ey5  laden  with   silks  and  velvets,  glass  and 

from  the  Orient.     The  Flemish  manufacturer 
t  their  linens,  lawns  and  woolens  from  Bruges, 
and  Ghent.    The  Spaniard  brought  iron  and 
ihe  Norwegian  tar  and  pitch.     The  merchants 
owns  composing  the  Hanscatic  league  brought 
iber  and  copper.    Sometimes  they  Ijrought  far 
aluable  goods,  since  the  precious  stones  and 
r  the  East  found  their  way  very  readily  to  the       i 
irough  the  markets  ot  Russia.                                  ( 

the    twelfth  century,  we  find  another    class 
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I,  including  as  it  did*  nearly  all  townsmen,  con- 

0 

tained  in  its  ranks  also  those  who  folbwed  special 
'  crafts  or  trades.  We  know,  for  instance  that  at  New 
Castle  the  members  of  the  gild  merchant  did  engage 
in  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  But  various  causes  was 
at  work  tending  to  exclude  the  artisan  or  workman. 
In  the  first  place  human  nature  was  much  as  it  is  now. 
As  trade  increased  and  the  merchant  class  gained  in 
wealth,  pride  awoke  and  the  merchants  ceased  to 
have  as  friendly  feeling  as  formerly  for  those  who 
deigned  to  work  with  their  own  hands.  So  the  time  at 
length  came  when  they  felt  strong  enough  to  refuse 
admittance  to  their  gild  to  an  artisan  unless  he  would 
adjure  his  craft,  we  know  this  to  have  been  the  case 
at  Winchester,  Marlborough  and  Beverly,  in  England. 
In  some  places  butchers  and  dyers  were  e^luded  if 
they  worked  themselves.  How  to  detect  such  workers 
was  pointed  out  in  the  ordinance  forbidding  admission 
to  those  **  with  dirty  hands  *'  or  **  blue  nails." 

But  another  cause  was  at  work.     In  the  majority 
*  of  cases  the  first  inhabitants  of  towns  were  also  land- 
holders.    So  important  was  this  felt  to  be  that  hold-* 
ing  of  land  was  a  pre-requisite  to  membership  in  the 
gild  merchant     But  a  class  of  landless  inhabitants 
'  had  arisen  in  all  towns.    Owing  largely  to  the  natural 
.  increase  of  the  town  population  itself,  though  undoubt- 
edly greatly  helped  by  the  influx  of  villans  from  the 
neigliboring  manors.   .  It  was  an  old  principle  that  if  a 
villan  resided  in  a  town  for  a  year  and  a  day  he  was 
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)m  his  lord.     Now  this  landless  class  could 
irded  as  citizens  or  the  town,  they  wert  cc 
,r  denied  admission  to  the  gild,  and  could 
:  in  trade.     They  could  only  turn  their  al 
labor,  and  so  engage  in  handicraft. 
J  be  denied  admission  into  the  gild  mere 
ly  source  was   practically  to  be  denied  a  s 
I  self-government-     But  as  time  passed  on 
r  and  importance  of  artisans  increased.     1 
d  for  themselves  the  only  expedient  they  k 
ST  the  circumstances,  and   organized  a  gil 
wn.     Thus  craft  gilds  arose  which  have  c 
illed  the  first  labor-unions.     There  was  fi 
I  great    deal  of   ill-feeling   between  the   < 
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meeting  the  most  elementary  wants  would  be  the  first 
to  make  their  appearance.  Such,  for  instance,  as 
weaving.  The  manufacture  of  cloth  and  clothing 
would  be  about  the  first  one  in  which  the  increasing 
demands  of  consumers  would  make  it  worth  while  for 
men  to  turn  their  whole  attention.  We  know  that 
as  early  as  iijo  there  were  gilds  of  weavers  in 
London,  Lincoln  and  Oxford.  Their  example  was 
rapidly  imitated,  and  we  find  gilds  of  tailors,  gold- 
smiths,  butchers,  leather  dressers,  etc.  As  stated, 
such  gilds  paid  an  annual  tax  to  the  king  for  their 
diarter  or  privileges.  The  general  principles  on 
which  gilds  were  formed  were  much  the  same  as  the 
older  gild  merchant. 

The  executive  officers  were  styled  wardens,  over* 
seers,  builders  or  masters.  Their  duty  wa3  to  super- 
vise the  industry  and  cause  offenders  to  be  punished. 
They  were  elected  annually  at  full  assemblies  of  the 
members.  In  general  the  charters  provided  that  no 
one  was  to  work  at  the  craft  who  had  not  been  ap- 
proved and  admitted  to  the  gild.  They  had  a  court 
in  which  they  dealt  with  disputes  between  their  mem* 
bers.  The  powers  of  such  courts  varied,  at  different 
places.  Those  of  London  had  usually  quite  extensive 
jurisdiction.  However,  in  general  the  authority  of  the 
towns  were  recognized.  The  town  authorities  could 
of  course  issue  ordinances  binding  on  the  gilds,  bu^ 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  towns  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  gilds,  and  ordinances  bearing  upon  them  were 
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by  the  gild  ofBciats   and  enacted   into  ordi 
I  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  town  councils. 

if  wc  will  reflect,  w£  will  see  that   ther 

Kvcral  reasons  why  the  gilds  should  continue  t 

I  In  a  certain  sense  they  formed  a  counterpoisi 

authority  of  the  towns.     With  the  limited  bu 

;  less  real  authority  over  their  members,  theii 

i  privileges,  they  could  but  feel  themselves  a: 

;;  distinct  from  the  towns.     It  was  to  the  ad 

b  of  the  king  to  put  himself  on  their  side.  Thi< 

Kordingly  the  policy  of  the  king  from  the  time 

lard  I.  to  favor  them.     Afterwards  the  towni 

|vcs  favored  them,  because,  after  all,  the  towr 

'  than  the  gilds,  and  by  having  the  va- 
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most  flourishing  era  of  the  gilds.    Nearly  every  trade, 
in  large  towns  at  least,  was  organiz^,  but  the  ap- 
prentices and  journeymen  had  gilds  ol  their  own. 
These  latter  gilds,  however,  call  for  nothing  special 
in  their  treatment    It  is  well,  before  turning  to  the 
gradual  decline  of  the  gilds,  to  consider  some  of  the 
general  aims  proposed  to  be  attained  by  this  form  of 
organisation.    Medieval  society  could  not  forget  the 
model  from  which  it  sprung.    The  theory  of  tribal 
society  was  that  the  little  groups  into  which  it  was 
.  separated  were  joined  by  ties  of  blood,  and  conse* 
quently  there  must  be  brotherly  feelings  and  actions 
between  them.    So  the  professed  object  of  the  gilds 
was  to  secure  competent  workmen,  good  materials 
and  fair  price.    Competition  was  not  the  ruling  spirit 
of  the  age*    Goods  failing  to  come  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence  set  by  the  gild  were  said  to  be 
**  false  **  goods,  and  the  makers  of  such  work  were 
punished  by  fines,  and  even  by  expulsion  if  they  per- 
sisted in  such  conduct.    Penalties  were  provided  for 
all  sorts  of  deceitful  devices  so  well  known  to-day, 
•such  as  putting  the  better  wares  on  top  of  a  bale 
than  below,  moistening  groceries  so  as  to  make  them 
heavier,  selling  second-hand  furs  for  new^  etc. 

The  decay  of  the  gild  system  need  not  deuin  us 
long.  It  declined  to  give  place  to  a  new  system  of 
industry,  the  capiulistic  system  to  which  we  will  soon 
refer.  If  we  will  stop  and  reflect,  we  will  see  that 
during  the  fifteenth  century  a  wonderful  change  was 
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r  forward  in  industrial  life  as  well  as  in  othei 

Ins.     The  English  people  were  becoming  cor 

I  so  as  to  form  a  nation.     Local  customs 

I  laws  were  giving  place  to  taws  national  in  t 

Towns  were   losing  their  especial  privile 

I  the  decay  of  the  towns,  or  with  the  loss  of  t 

leges,  it  is  but  natural   that  the  gilds  shoult 

They  had  served  their  turn  in  the  indus 

f  the  nation.     They  had  been  called  into  b< 

:  exigencies  of  the  times,  they  had  been  ini 

lal   in   advancing  trade,  nourishing  manufact 

hus   furthering  civilization.     But  a  new  day 

pt  hand.     What  that  was,  we  will  learn   in 


I  the  readers  begins  to  obtain  clearer  it 
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Progratiof  the  15th  Centurj — A  New  Induitral  Age— The 
Hew  Spirit  of  Natioiuditj— Sociid  Chmngee— The  Age  of  Gapittl— 
DefinitioD  of  Oi4[>iua  — The  New  Power  of  Gtpital— PrimitiTe 
Eqnali^  at  legards  Ctpital — Capital  the  Master— Eoonomic  Oooda 
—Definition  of  Valne— Use-Value— Exchange  Value— On  What 
Exchange  Value  Depend*— Depends  on  Lahoi^-Surplus  Value— 
Division  of  Surplus  Value  Between  Capital  and  Lahor— Labor  a 

Commoditj- The  Exchange  Value  of  Labor 

-^Conclusbn. 


DARK  AGES  in  history  were  rap- 
idly passing  away  in  the  fifteenth 

century.    This  was  one  of  the  great 

epoch  marking  centuries  of  history. 

In  1453  the  Turks  took  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  last  trace  of  the  Roman 
Empire  disappeared ;  as  is  well  known 
this  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  revival  of  learning  in 
Europe.  It  also  cut  off  the  old  trade  routes  to  the 
East,  and  thus  made  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
extremely  anxious  to  find  some  new  means  of  reaching 
the  shores  of  India.  Responding  to  this  demand  we 
find  the  Genoese  navigator  sailing  on  his  memoraUe 
voyage  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  new 
Irorld.    Not  alone  did  this  result  in  giving  a  wonder* 
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mlus  to  the  advance  then  rapidly  going  forw 
a  few  years  commenced  the  wonderful  floi 
id  silver  to  Europe  which  enormously  stimuls 
ind  commerce.    These  events  were  followed 
covery  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  i 
o  India. 

eographical  discoveries  was  but  one  of  the  m 
)ns  in  which  progress  was  going  forward.  Th 
loment  of  the  almost  magical  results  follow 
le  invention  of  printing.     In  earlier  times  c 
■y  rich  could  afford  the  luxury  of  a  book ;  v 
irention  perfected,  books  could  be  procured 
low  qnickly  the  intellect  of  Europe  respon- 
new  condition  is  shown  by  the  increasing  ni 
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in  geographical  knowledge,  and  augmentation  of  ma- 
terial riches  had  not  been  accompanied  by  a  change 
in  national  feeling,  the  final  overthrow  of  methods  of 
procedure,  and  institutions  growing  out  of  the  organi* 
sation  of  tribal  society.  In  short,  out  of  such  changing 
conditions  as  we  have  set  forth,  gradually  emerged 
modem  industrial  life.  We  must  understand,  however, 
diat  as  naturally  as  a  shrub  grows  into  a  tree  so  did 
the  new  forms  of  national  and  political  economy  shape 
themselves  from  what  had  gone  before. 

Let  us  notice  first  the  changed  ideas  as  to  the 
nation.  Tribal  society  consists  of  groups.  All  rights 
and  duties  were  in  groups.  It  was  therefore  not  sur* 
prising  to  find  the  English  village  community  living 
an  isolated  life,  having  but  little  communication,  one 
with  another,  and  with  the  most  diversified  customs. 
Each  community  being  in  a  sense  a  law  unto  itself. 
Similarly  when  towns  arose  each  was  isolated  from 
the  others.  Rights  and  duties  were  owing  their  town 
and  townsmen,  not  to  the  people  generally.  A  man 
from  another  town  was  an  alien.  There  were  also 
extremely  diversified  customs.  Similarly  in  the  days 
of  the  gilds,  a  man  owed  loyalty  to  his  gild.  To  it  he 
looked  for  protection  and  assistance*  He  was  not, 
however,  particularly  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  other 
gilds.  There  were,  of  course,  laws  binding  on  the 
whole  people,  they  acknowledged  the  rule  of  the  king 
and  parliament,  they  were  taxed  for  the  expenses  of 
the  QfUion,  they  had  a  pertain  w^oun%  of  national 
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;  but  after  all  the  honest  feelinga  of  the  p 
I  local  and  sectional. 

Vhcn  the  larger  life  of  modem  times  dai 

Ithe  disappearance  of  the  village  communitie 

Xai  break  down  of  the  gild  system,  a  more  c( 

pf  nationality  was  formed.     The  mental  he 

le  times  became  wider.     Men  looked  beyon 

Id  range  of  their  own  locality,  town  or  gild. 

pmena  was  not  confined  to  England.    The 

poted  as  an  age  of  growth  in  the  feeling  of  m 

The  literature  of  the  times  betrays  this 

Works  appeared  lauding  England.     It  s 

lin   the   sixteenth   century   English  writers 

led   the  song  which  they  still  sing,  of  thcii 

I  wealth,  ships  and   merchandise.      Before 
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that  the  commodity  offered  was  what  it  claimed  to  lie, 
made  of  good  materials,  by  skilled  workmen.  Now,  - 
at  the  present  day,  we  assume  that  these  ends  will  all 
be  met  by  competition.  If  a  manufacturer  does  not 
use  good  material,  or  if  Ris  work  is  not  up  to  standard, 
we  assume  that  the  public  will  not  patronize  him. 
Wages,  price  of  commodities  and  things  of  that  nature, 
we  leave  to  be  settled  by  competition.  In  fact,  the 
more  we  study  the  problem  the  more  we  see  what  a 
great  change  was  involved  in  giving  up  the  old  idea 
of  brotherhood  and  personal  relation. 

The  new  condition  of  industrial  life  which  thus 
gradually  supervened  on  the  life  of  the  past  is  known 
by  various  names.  Inasmuch  as  what  is  called  capital 
commenced  to  play  an  important  part  in  production 
and  in  social  life.  It  is  appropriate  to  call  it  the  Age 
of  Capital.  It  is  necessary  to  define  the  word  capital. 
This  word  happens  to  be  one  of  those  of  which  nearly 
all  have  a  lairly  good  idea  of  Its  meaning,  but  it  is, 
after  all,  a  hard  one  to  define.  In  proof  of  this  we 
need  only  point  to  the  well  known  fact  that  the  writers 
on  political  economy  nearly  all  disagree  in  their  defi- 
nitions of  it  More  than  one  recent  writer  has  amused 
himself  by  gathering  the  different  definitions  and 
showing  how  they  disagree.    Let  us  pick  our  way 


with  care.  A  "  good  "  is  anything  which  is  useful  to 
man,  or  satisfies  a  want,  as  food,  air,  water.  But 
goods  may  be  **  free,'*  that  is,  supplied  by  nature  to  all, 
M  air  and  water,  save  in  exceptional  ctrcumstaoces, 
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may  be  economic  goods,  that  is,  goods  whidi 
ally  and  regularly  obuined  only  by  exertions. 
r  name  for  this  class  of  goods  is  "  commodity." 
lie  goods  are  usually  styled  wealth.     In  ordi- 
iguage,  however,  wealth  means  a  large  quan- 
joods.     Now  here  is  the  difficulty:  all  capital 
:h ;  but  the  converse  of  this  is  not  true,  all 
is  not  capiul. 

e  trouble  is  to  mark  off  by  definition  that  por- 
ivealth  which  is  capital.    Capital  is  that  wealth 
/alue  is  due  to  a  demand  for  it  as  an  element 
uction.     Here  is  a  factory  full  of  machinery 
uablc  because  Its  products  are  valuable.     It  is 
Or  we  may  say  that  capital  is  every  product 
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as   capital,  but  die  majority  put  it   to   one   side. 

Now  in  deciding  that  the  new  industrial  9Lge 
might  be  called  the  age  of  capitali  it  is  not  of  course 
meant  that  capital  did  not  exist  long  before.  It  b  as 
old  as  the  idea  of  property  itself.  But  we  mean  that 
capital  b^;an  to  exhibit  a  power  before  unthought  of. 
The  breaking  down  of  medieval  institutions,  the  va- 
rious steps  by  which  the  old  agricultural  system  was 
broken  down,  and  the  land  became  the  private  prop> 
erty  of  the  lords,  the  dismissal  of  the  band  of  re* 
tainers  and  the  growth  of  population  had  created  an 
army  of  laborers,  and  by  laborers  we  mean  those  who 
have  no  means  of  production  themselves,  who  have 
only  their  own  labor  to  offer  in  the  market  When 
^  such  a  state  of  society  arose,  laborers  on  the  one  side 
confronted  by  those  who  owned  the  means  of  produc 
tion  on  the  other— capitalists  in  short— capital  sud- 
denly  appeared  clothed  with  a  new  and  terrible  power. 
In  fine,  the  age  of  capitalist  production  had  begun. 

We  have  necessarily  hurried  along.  There  b 
scarcely  a  paragraph  but  what  could  be  enlarged  into 
a  volume.  Let  us  emphasbe  the  importance  of  clear- 
ness in  thought  in  regard  to  the  dbtinction  between 
capital  and  wealth.  Capital  b  the  fruits  ol  past  labor, 
which,  instead  of  being  used  up,  have  been  saved  and 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  further  production.  No 
one  can  property  object  to  capital,  even  anarchbts  do 
noi  object  to  it;  no  one  gifted  with  ordinary  under* 
standing  would ;  what  they  do  object  to  b.th^  distri* 
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and  use  of  it.     Progress  has  only  been  i 
t  putting  forth  labor,  saving  the  fruits  of  it, 
:hem  as  further  assistance  to  labor.     The 
ho  patiently  hollows  out  a  canoe  to  enable 
to  better  advantage,  the  barbarian  who  ins 
ng  the  young  of  the  animals  he  has  caugh 
ites  them  and  thus  formed  the  neuclus  ol 
clcs  and  herds,  were  creating  capital.  No.  i 
»t  be  any  objection  to  capital  iuelf,  but  t 
;  to  its  distribution  and   the  exercise  oi 
it  confers. 

e  must  also  clearly  understand  that  while 
s  existed  for  ages,  yet  very  properly  spea 
jc  of  Capital  is  but  recent.     Steam  has  .ili 

in  the  world,     It   required  a  peculiar  arra 
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lore  mqwre  iolo  die  history  and  method  of  ca|>ltalitt 
prodoctioiL 

In  die  Englith  village  communityi  even  when  the 
chief  had  become  the  athling,  there  was  no  very  great 
diversity  as  rq;ards  capital.  The  geburs  were  all 
substantially  equal    Though  the  cotters  were  below 
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diem  in  the  scale,  yet  their  manner  of  life  was  the 
same.  There  was  no  great  gulf  between  them. 
What  capital  was  then  in  existence  was  the  servant  of 
the  people.  The  means  of  production  were  owned 
by  the  people  who  used  them.  There  were  no  ex- 
tremes of  rich  and  poor.  The  lord  was  of  course 
more  powerful,  but  he  also  was  governed  by  custom. 
Only  gradually  as  commutation  payment  came  into 
use,  did  the  lord  accumulate  capital  that  he  could  turn 
to  account  later.  Only  as  the  common  people  lost 
tlieir  hold  on  the  land  did  they  pass  into  wage  earners. 
In  the  gilds  also  capital  was  the  servant  of  the 
people.  There  was  a  regular  road  marked  out  from 
apprentices  to  journeymen,  from  journeymen  to  mas- 
ter. The  tools — the  capital — for  plying  the  craft  were 
tmt  few  and  simple,  and  were  owned  by  those  using 
them.  Competition  did  not  come  into  play,  the  prices 
and  the  afEurs  of  the  craft  were  regulated'by  the  gild. 
The  ^>prentice  lived  with  the  master  and  all  worked 
together.  There  was  •no  great  difference  between 
diem.  The  object  of  ambition  whidi  the  youthful  ap- 
pffcntioe  had  in  miiid,  was  not  to  rise  out  of  his  craft, 
bus  so  stand  wdl  in  the  craft,  to 
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Take  our  laboring  men  today,  and  very 
I  hope  to  rise  to  a  high  position.  In  the  best 
I  the  gild  system  the  case  was  very  diflTerent. 
1  reasonably  hope  to  become  masters  after  a 
krs  work.  There  was  no  collision  between 
Id  capital. 

[act  capital  did  not  and  could  not  play  the  role 
played  the  last  century  until  division  into 
nad  taken  place.  When  the  agricultural  class 
I  their  claim  to  the  land,  when  the  gild  had 
n,  when  a  mass  of  laboring  men  had  come 
Itcnce,  then  the  possessors  of  the  means  of 
Ion  woke  to  a  realization  of  the  nature  of  the 
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through  with.  There  must  in  some  way  have  been 
evolved  this  army  of  free  laborers  on  the  one  side  and 
holders  of  capital  on  the  other.  In  this  sense  capital 
is  a  modem  product,  and  as  such  socialist  writers 
often  refer  to  it,  in  their  ravings  against  capital, 
they  generally  only  mean  this  late  form  and 
power  of  capital,  or,  as  we  have  expressed  it,  when 
it  has  ceased  to  be  the  servant  and  become  the 
master. 

We  can  say  that  the  cleavage  of  society  into 
great  classes,  and  the  accumulation  of  capital  intp 
the  hand  of  one  class  exercised  a  reciprocal  influence 
on  each  other.  One  helped  forward  the  other.  With- 
out  antiicipating  what  can  be  more  appropriately  said 
in  another  place,  is  not  this  the  verdict  of  history? 
If  Gladstone  speaks  of  the  "  intoxicating  augmenta- 
tion of  wealth  and  power  "  he  must  also  admit  in  the 
same  speech  that  "  human  life  is  in  the  majority  of 
cases  but  a  struggle  for  existence,"  Henry  George's 
apt  illustration  here  strikes  home :  "  It  is  as  though  an 
immense  wedge  were  being  forced,  not  underneath 
society,  but  through  society.'  Those  who  are  above 
the  point  of  separation  are  elevated,  but  those  who 
are  below  are  crushed  down."  This  is  but  the  neces- 
sary logical  outcome  of  tbe  same  course  of  develop- 
ment which  clothed  capital  with  its  great  power.  The 
problem  ahead  of  us  is  to  find  some  means  of  over 
coming  this  tendency.  But  first  we  must  more  care- 
foUy  consider  die  problem. 
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le  have  spoken  about  economic  goods.  A  com- 
Imay  be  anything  which  satisfies  some  want, 
be  a  coat,  a  pair  of  boots,  or  any  one  of  the 
^  innumerable  articles  we  may  call  to  mind. 
Eure  these  goods  is  the  purpose  for  which  or- 
I  society  exists.  As  man  has  gained  in  knowl- 
:  not  only  has  learned  new  ways  of  gratifying 
nary  wants,  such  as  food  and  protection,  but 
)  being  countless  other  wants,  and  striven  to 
fthem.  Now,  as  in  the  most  primitive  times, 
Kcts  of  man's  exertion  is  to  satisfy  wants.  Some 
wants  may  be  of  a  very  refined  nature,  and  re- 
r  their  gratification  music,  art  and  literature, 
^  be  coarse  even  degrading  in  their  nature, 
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about  a  non-corporeal,  something  which  we  can  not 
analyze,  weigh  or  compare.  Part  of  the  trouble  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  really  two  kinds  of  value. 
It  is  true  that  some  writers  contend  that  these  two 
kinds  of  value  are  in  reality  but  one ;  still  the  majority 
of  writers,  from  the  days  of  Adam  Smith,  have  recog- 
nized this  division.    There  is  first  the  use-value  of  a 

• 

good.  That  is  the  ability  to  satisfy  direct  needs.  A 
coat  to  keep  us  warm,  a  pair  of  boots  to  protect  our 
feet  This  is  something  that  depends  on  the  physical 
property  of  the  commodity  that' we  may  be  consider- 
ing. The  only  way  we  can  realize  the  use-value  of  a 
good  is  to  consume  it  or  use  it  .up.  We  only  realize 
the  use-value  of  a  pair  of  boots  by  putting  them  on 
and  wearing  them  out. 

It  is  evident  that  the  use-value  of  a  commodity 
is  independent  of  the  amount  of  labor  required  to 
produce  it.  A  bar  of  steel  has  the  same  use-value 
whether  made  by  the  much  niore  rapid  Bessemer  proc- 
ess or  the  older  very  long  and  costly  way  from 
wrought  iron.  Use-value  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
price  of  a  good  Inventions  may  be  so  perfected  to- 
morrow that  a  p4ir  of  boots  will  cost  only  one-half 
what  they  do  to-day.  Their  use-value  however  will 
remain  the  same.  We  pan  quickly  see  that  the  re- 
verse of  this  is  not  tnie.  If  a  good  had  no  use-value . 
we  could  obtain  no  price  for  it.  Sometime  the  'use- 
value  of  a  good  is  called  its  utiUty^  sometimes  the 
word  w0rM  is  used/ 
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In  addition  lo  use-value  we  have  cxchange- 
his  is  meant  the  ratio  in  which  commoditi 
ige  against  each  other  in  the  open  market. 
I  value,  when  used  alone,  properly  refers  o 
lange-value.  Suppose  a  man  has  an  abun 
rheat,  but  no  other  goods.  But  he  needs 
T  and  clothing.  Driving  to  market,  he  fin 
^change  one  bushel  of  wheat  for  three  bush 
,  or  ten  pounds  of  sugar,  or  his  whole  lo 
tt  for  a  suit  of  clothes.  There  is  somethi 
>ne  bushel  of  wheat,  the  three  bushels  of  cor 
ten  pounds  of  sugar  equal  in  each  case. 
;thing  is  the  exchange-value. 
In  all  civilized  lands  barter  disappeared  lon^ 
have  found  a  general  medium  of  exchange,  i 
t  for  which  we  can  at  all  times  exchange  our 
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of  exdiange-value  than  does  the  statement  that  it  is 
worth  three  bushels  of  com.    Money  is  simply  a  coni- 

modity  which  by  universal  consent  has  become  the 

0  0 

common  medium  of  exchange.  ' 

The  importance  of  coming  to  a  right  conclusion 
as  to  what  exchange-value  is  and  on  what  it  depends 
b  very  great.  The  business  world  is  concerned  solely 
with  the  iexchange-value  of  things,  not  at  all  with  their 
use-value.  One  class  of  writers  assert  that  the  ex- 
change-value of  a  commodity  is  simply  the  amount  of 
labor  that  has  been  used  in  making  it.  To  take  the 
case  of  Bessemer  steel  again,  when  this  process  was 
invented  a  vast  amount  of  labor  was  saved,  and  there 
fore  though  its  use-value  remahied  the  same  as  before, 
yet  its  exchange-value  at  once  decreased.  The  con- 
clusions of  many  eminent  men  is  that  in  the  final 
analysis  labor  is  the  measure  of  exchange-value. 

Adam  Smith  tells  us,  "what  is  bought  with  money 
or  with  goods  is  purchased  by  labor  as  much  as  what 
we  acquire  by  the  toil  of  our  own  body.  Labor  was 
the  first  price,  the  original  purchase  money  that  was 
paid  for  all  things.  It  was  not  by  gold  or  by  silver, 
but  by  labor  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  was 
originally  purchased.  Labor,  therefore  is  the  real 
measure  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  all  conmiodities.'* 
Ricardo  speaks  of  *'  labor  as  being  the  foundation  of 
all  value  and  the  relative  quantity  of  labor  as  almost 
exclusively  detenmning  the  relative  value  of  co9uno> 
dities.**  And  then  he  shows  by  extended  **  Ulustratiqns 
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9  not  only  the  labor  immediately  applied 

Jitics  that  cFTects  thoir  value,  but  the  labor  a 

s  bestowed  on  implements,  tools  and  buildii 

Ihich  such  labor  is  assisted."     J.  S.  Mills  o 

1  that  the  value  of  all  commodities  that  can 

led  freely  depends  on  the  cost  of  productii 

p  examining  into  the  cost  of  production,  he  fir 

le  element  of  labor  is  well  nigh  the  sole  elemi 

Iconsidcred.     He  therefore  concludes  that  "I 

pf  commodities  depends  principally  on  the  qui 

■labor  required  for  their  production." 

■ie  writers  are  indeed  very  few  who  will  i 

hat  labor  forms  by  far  the  most  important  e 

n  value.    It  is  true  they  may  not  say  it  in  wor 

9  what  it  amounts  to.     Bastiat  says,  ' 
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Ptobably  but  few  would  object  to  .the  Msttement 
that  the  e^change*value  of  commodities  depended  oa 
the  amount  of  labor  incorporated  in  them,  if  it  were 
not  the  consequence  that  socialist  writers  draw  from 
them*  Karl  Marx,  the  leader  of  German  Socialism, 
founds  out  and  completes  Ricardo's  analysis  of  value, 
by  explaining  more  particularly  in  reference  to  labor. 
The  labor  that  measures  value  is  the  average,  socially 
necessary  labor.  One  workman  may  be  a  very  slow 
workman.  It  may  take  him  twice  as  long  to  m^ke  a 
coat  as  his  more  speedy  fellow-workman.  Yet  the 
coats  when  made  will  have  the  same  Value.  Their 
value  is  that  of  the  average  coat,  made  by  the  average 
workman.  Also  the  average  workman  in  laboring 
must  make  use  of  the  labor  appliances  of  the  time. 
Steel  made  by  the  old  process,  though  requiring  far 
more  labor,  is,  after  all,  only  of  the  same  value  as  the 
steel  made  by  the  more  recent  process.  This  follows 
because  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  embody  so  much 
labor  in  the  process. 

The  consequences  that  the  socialists  draw  from 
the  foregoing  is  simply  this,  inasmuch  as  all  value  has 
really  been  created  by  labor,  therefore  all  profits 
should  go  to  labor.  But  it  has  not  been  this  way  in 
the  past  and  is  not  so  now,  and  consequently  private 
property  is  theft,  to  use  the  words  of  Proudhon.  It  is 
necessary  then  to  undo  this  evil  by  abolishing  property. 
This  reasoning  is  false,  we  think,  and  will  try  and 
•how  in  what  respect.    But  undoubtedly  it  was  such 
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lions  as  this  which  run  counter  to  the  feeli 
t,  that  induced  a  number  of  writers  to  reconsi 
eory  or  value.     The  theory  propounded  in 
1  the  "  cost  of  production  theory."     The  va 
ling,  we  are  told,  depends  on  the  cost  of  j 
I.     So  far  all  is  plain.     The  trouble  come! 
[ley  attempt  to  tell  us  what  the  cost  of  prod 

r.  Mill,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  concludes  t 
1  the  principal  element  in  exchange-value,  c 
that  the  cost  of  production  depends  on  la 
)fit  of  capital.     Mr.  Cairns  would  make  the  t 
of  cost  to  be  labor,  abstinence  and  risk,     1 
It  makes  the  the  principal  element  to  be  prt 
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Ill  coming  to  this  condosion  let  it  be  understood 
that  we  are  talking  about  the  primary,  the  normal  ex- 
change-values of  commodities,  that  can  be  indefinitely 
increased.  All  commodities  cannot  be  so  increased, 
such  as  works  of  art,  these  are  not  subject  to  the  usual 
law  of  value  They  are  a  monopoly.  And  even  oi 
commodities  that  can  be  indefinitely  increased,  as  every 
one  knows  there  may  be  deviations  firom  this  rule,  for 
there  are  many  ways  of  creating  artificial  monopolies. 
And  yet  we  insist  that  the  conclusions  sometimes 
drawn  from  this  statement,  that  all  surplus  value 
should  be  returned  to  the  laborer,  is  wrong.  Practic- 
ally, we  all  feel  it  to  be  so.  The  majority  of  clear 
headed  men  will  only  claim  that  capital  is  obtaining 
too  large  a  share  of  the  surplus,  they  ask  for  a  more 
even  divide,  that  is  all.  They  may  with  truth  complain 
that  the  evib  necessarily  inhering  in  the  present 
method  of  capitalist  production,  which  we  will  soon 
point  out,  imperatively  demand  great  changes. 

The  share  of  surplus  value  that  goes  to  capital 
under  present  arrangements  may  be  subdivided.  One 
portion  may  be  charged  to  the  account  of  interest 
There  has  been  a  vast  deal  of  confusion  on  the  subject 
of  interest  The  church,  during  the  middle  ages,  con- 
ceived it  to  be  her  duty  to  urge  war  against  taking 
interest ;  and  to  this  day  there  are  some  who  think  it 
wrong  to  charge  interest  Yet  the  practical  sense  ot 
mankind  generally  hits  sanctioned  taking  interest,  and 
we  may  be  sure  whenever  such  b  the  case  there  must 
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son  for  so  doing,  the  problem  is  to  discover 
on  which  it  rests.     Del  Mar  discovered, 
storical  fact,  interest  has  increased  or  de- 
the  means  of  subsistence  have  increased. 
;e  has  worked  this  idea  out  and  illustrated 
ults  which  these  writers  reach  is  that  in- 
's  from  the  reproductive  forces  of  nature ; 
lereforc  the   result  of  a  natural  law,  and 
^just. 

er  reward  is  due  to  the  man  or  men  who 
tal  for  the  energy,  ability  and  tact  with 
usiness  is  conducted.     Strictly  speaking-, 
ices  may  be  classed  as  labor.     And  yet  it 
gcther  diflerent  plane.  Talent  in  organiz- 
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reasons  why  capital  should  have  its  share  of  the  value 
so  created.  This  conclusion  is  the  one  sustained  by 
the  practical  common  sense  of  the  world  generally. 
It  is  against  the  whole  system  that  objections  can  be 
raised.  The  laboring  world  does  not  object  to  the 
division  of  profits  with  capital  in  itself,  but  they  do 
object  to  the  unfair  division  now  employed.  But  we 
shall  find  as  we  continue  on  our  way,  that  the  trouble 
lies  deeper  than  'the  mere  division  of  profit  The 
whole  system  of  capitalist  production— the  laborers 
forming  one  class,  the  owners  of  the  instruments  oi 
production  another  class — is  doomed.  If  it  had  any 
period  of  usefulness — and  he  is  a  very  superficial 
reader  of  history  who  will  not  admit  this — that  period 
is  now  past,  and  the  most  earnest  scholars  in  this 
country  and  abroad  think  that  a  change  must  come 
soon.  And  in  this  question  all  are  interested.  Right 
here  lies  hidden  the  secret  of  hard  times,  as  well  as 
much  of  pauperism  and  crime.  Our  agriculturalist, 
our  professional  men,  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
all  are  concerned,  because  here  is  the  explanation  of 
much  of  the  difficulties  nnder  which  our  civilisation  is 
struggling. 

This  somewhat  long  digression  into  the  nature  of 
value  was  necessary  if  wc  would  understand  the  na- 
ture of  capitalist  production.  For  let  us  see  how 
labor  goes  to  work  to  create  value.  The  work  must 
be  some  useful  work.  It  must  be  devoted  to  making 
some  object  that  will  satisfy  human  wants.    If  a  man 
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■ever  so  hard  rolling  stones  up  a  hill,  to  let  them 
Ivn  again,  he  creates  no  value.  The  work  he 
nendcd  has  not  been  "  socially  necessary  work." 
lust  so  apply  his  labor  as  to  make  something 
5  a  use-value.  Suppose  he  decides  to  make 
He  buys  cloth,  thread  and  buttons.  Each 
I  these  articles  as  tbey  are  when  he  buys  them.' 
Inmodity.  and  possesses  both  use-value  and  ex- 
l-vatuc  ;  he  proposes  to  so  tjombine  them  by  his 
Is  to  form  a  new  commodity.  The  use-value  of 
llous  articles  disappear,  the  cloth  is  no  longer 
5  cloth,  nor  the  thread  as  thread,  nor  the  but- 
I  buttons.  A  new  article,  a  coat,  has  made  its 
It  has  a  new  use-value,  something  en- 
lidepeiident  of  the  use-values  of  its  constituents. 
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workmen  depending  on  wages  for  their  labor  had 
made  its  appearance.  In  capitalist  production  capital 
buys  the  raw  material^  and  buys  the  labor  and  real- 
izes the  use-value  of  these  commodities — sets  the 
labor  to  woric  on  the  raw  products— and  thus  manu* 
£M:tures  new  commodities.  Here  as  before  what 
passes  into  the  value  (exchange-value)  of  the  new 
commodity  b  simply  the  value  (exchange-value)  of  the 
constituentSt  capital  itself  has  not  labored  as  the  work- 
mail  did  in  the  former  illustration,  so  it  has  added  no 
new  value. 

Probably  there  is  no  dispute  that  labor  is  now  a 
commodity.  Do  we  not  talk  about  it  being  regulated 
by  supply  and  demand,  determined  by  competition 
and  all  that  ?  Does  it  not  rise  and  fall  in  the  market 
like  other  commodities  ?  Where,  for  any  cause,  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  it,  but  workmen  are  scarce, 
there  wages  will  be  high.  The  converse  of  this 
rule  is  equally  clear.  In  fact,  we  might  recast 
our  definition  of  capital,  and  say  that  capital  did  not 
exist  before  labor  became  a  commodity.  The  pres- 
ent age  might  be  known  as  the  Age  of  Wagedom,  or 
the  age  in  which  labor  is  a  commodity.  It  was  not  a 
commodity  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  village  commu- 
nity. It  was  not  to  a  great  extent  a  commodity  in  the 
gild  system,  only  as  it  gradually  changed  its  nature 
and  became  a  commodity  did  capital  become  master. 

Being  a  commodity  it  has  its  use*value  and  its 
exdiange-value,  like  any  other  commodity,    (t^  ,use* 
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le  may  be  realized  in  innumerable  ways,  it  a 
^  in  holding  a  plow,  in  setting  type  or  perfo 
;  mechanical  work.  One  peculiarity  of  thL 
lity  is  that  most  commodities  have  to  be  pa 
pe  they  are  consumed,  but  in  the  case  of  lat 
Iralue  is  realized '  before  it  is  paid  for.     As 

"  the  use-value  of  the  labor  power  is  advj 
Be  capitalist,  the  laborer  allows  the  buyer  ta 
;  it  before  he  receives  payment  of  the  pric 
l^whcre  gives  credit  to  the  capitalist."  It  fol 
I  that  the  older  idea  that  wages  were  drawn 
Bal  is  a  mistake.  Henry  George  has  elabo 
Idea  to  a  great  extent. 
BThe  exchange-value  of   labor  considered 
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Ricardo  long  ago  wrote  as  fellows :  **  Labor, 
like  all  other  things  which  are  purchased  and  sold, 
and  which  may  be  increased  or  diminished  in  quan- 
tity, has  its  natural  and  its  market  price.  The  natural 
price  of  labor  is  that  price  which  is  necessary  to  ena- 
ble  the  laborers*  one  with  another,  to  subsist  and  to 
perpetuate  their  lace  witliout  either  increase  or  dimi- 
nution  However  much  the  market  price  of 

labor  may  deviate  Irom  its  natural  price,  it  has  like 
commodities  a  tendency  to  conform  to  it/'  We  would 
find  by  examining  the  writings  of  authors  on  this  sub« 
ject  that  though  many  of  them  do  not  accept  this 
theory  of  value,  yet  can  not  deny  the  fact  that  wages 
do  tend  to  a  limit  that  will  simply  afford  a  living. 
Turgot,  even  earlier  than  Ricardo,  left  on  record  his 
conviction  that  "  in  every  kind  of  labor  it  must  there* 
fore  result  that  the  wages  of  the  laborer  are  limited 
to  the  exact  amount  to  keep  him  alive/'  Mill,  in 
England,  Roscheri  in  Germany,  acquiesce  in  this 
statement.  Prof.  Ely,  of  this  country,  in  a  very  re- 
cent  work  says :  "  There  is  so  overwhelming  an  array 
of  £aicts  gathered  from  widely  separated  countries  and 
from  periods  so  distant  from  one  another,  which  con- 
firm this  conclusion  that  it  is  difKcult  to  resist  it'' 
We  will  not  discUss  this  law  further  at  this  particular 
place,  though  we  are  by  no  means  through  with  it 
We  will  only  add  that  enough  has  been  already  stated 
to  condemn  the  present  system.  But  let  us  continue 
9fi  our  way. 
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Although  it  is  probably  not  necessary.  let  us  say   1 
:  for  all  that  our  objections  are  raised  against  the 
:m,  not  at  all  against  individuals.    The  individual 
:alist,  no  more  than  the  individual  workman  is  to- 
te, it  is  the  system  itself.     So  long  as  labor  is  a 
tiodity,   so  long  will  the  iron  law  of  wages  (as 
ille  calls  it)  continue  in  force.     Bnt  to  continue, 
ital  buys  the  raw  material  and  furnishes  the  ma- 
;ry,  the  "plant."     It  then  buys  the  labor,  agree- 
:o  pay  for  it  its  market  price,  its  exchange- value, 
is  to  say,  what  will  support  the  labor-machine,  the 
rer,  according  to  his  customary  scale  of   living. 

anipulating  the  machinery  of  the  plant,  consum- 
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i86o»  1870  and  i88a  It  is  estimated  that  the  depre- 
ciation of  machinery,  implements  and  buildings  is  ten 
per  cent  of  the  total  capital  employed.  This  is  prob- 
ably too  large  since  but  a  part  of  the  capital  is  invested 
in  machinery  where  most  of  the  depreciation  oocura. 
The  (act  is,  Gronlund,  who  made  this  same  calculation, 
is  willing  to  allow  but  five  per  cent  for  depreciation. 
We  will  say  in  explanation  of  the  table  that  the  results 
for  1870  have  been  reduced  to  a  gold  basis  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  with  other  years.  As  to  the 
number  of  workmen.  The  census  of  1850  and  i860 
did  not  take  notice  oi  the  employment  of  children 
under  the  age  of  sixteen.  This  might  make  a  slight 
difference  in  the  result  for  those  years. 

Value  created  by  (    '^^o       '860       '870     jS^ 
each  laborer  in    j^^g^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^gj 

SSSr****'*|^*47.V  ^a88.94  $301.34  $346.96 

Amt.  absorbed  bv  | 

capital   for  each  <  $181.45  $285.52  $293.98  $272.86 

laborer  in  ( 

We  are  not  insensible  of  the  (act  that  the  above  table 
shows  an  improvement,  as  far  as  the  laborer  is  con- 
cerned, for  the  year  1880  as  compared  with  1870. » The 
result  was  probably  owing  to  better  organiration  on 
the  part  of  labor.  If  so  it  is  a  hopeful  indication  of 
what  may  yet  be  accomplished* 

What  we  have  thus  far  had  to  say  makes^  plain  to 
OS  tlie  nature  of  capital,  of  value,  how  it  was  that  when 
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:  labor  became  a  commodity,  capiul  assumed  an 
jrtance  hitherto  undreamed  ot.  ahd  became  the 
tcr  ol  the  people.     We  have  glanced  at  the  wotk' 
of  the  law  or  wages,  and  surely,  unless  we  com- 
;d  some  glaring  oversight,  here  alone  is  cause 
cient  for  the  discontent  and  industrial  troubles  we 
around  us.     We  already  see  that  onr  laboring 
ilation  is  doomed  to  a  life  of  toil  for  what — a  bare 
J.     And  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  some- 
j  very  like  this  law  of  wages  is  at  work  in  the  case 
le  agriculturalist  also.     Should  such  prove  to  be 
lase,  then  we  need  search  no  further.     All  other 
lation  sinks  to  Insignificance  besides  the  pressing 
ssity  of  making  at  once  most  radical  changes  in 
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IbctwhI  ProdnctiTcscM  of  Utnd — Ths  Natura  of  the  Fanmeitf 
Work— Tlie  DuodTutagte  of  tbe  Fanuen'  Work — ^The  Ezcbtngo- 
TalM  of  kb  Prodncte— His  Work  Compued  with  that  of  Hanual 
Labor— Table  of  Reaalta— Wage*  or  BtUrj  —Land  and  Populatkm 
— lucre—  in  Sin  of  Farow— The  Booania  Farmi — Small  Faniii 
eanoot  eonpeta  with  large  ooet — Fartnen'  Lot  not  improred  hj 
Jmpnni  MaebinnT — The  Sundafd  of  Comfort — Coming  Changei 
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^  OUR  remarlcs  on  labor,  we  have  not  as 
yet  rererred  especially  to  our  own 
country.      We  wanted  to  speak  of 

r>^'  labor  generally.  As  every  one  knows, 
^  the  United  States  is  as  yet  fortunately 
situated  in  regard  to  land,  population  and 
newness  of  country,  and  the  laws  of  labor 
may  not  apply  quite  as  strictly  in  this  country.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  capitalist  age  was  ushered  in  by  the 
discovery  of  America.  The  very  fact  that  here  and  tn 
Australia  were  vast  tracts  of  fertile  land  open  to  immi* 
gntkm,  thus  aRbrding  an  outlet  to  pt^ulation  that 
lound  1:fe  becomfng  intolerable  under  the  old  system, 
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^d  the  evils  of  the  new  order.     But  time  has 

Ion,  there  is  no  longer  any  considerable  extent 

I  inviting  the  immigrant,  and  so  every  year  we 

civcs  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  time 

Le  must  seriously  consider  what  changes  we 

■roduce  into  present  industrial  life. 

I  we  have  stated,  the  agricultural  stage  marks 

rnportant  age  in  the  history  of  civilization.    It 

jays  remained  the  most  important  branch  of  in- 

I  In  the  Bnal  analysts  land  is  the  reservoir  from 

liy  means  of  labor,  all  capital  is  drawn.     A  vast 

f  panegyrics  have  been  written  on  agriculture 

I  farmer.    In  the  main  there  is  just  ground  for 

The  yeomanry  of  a  country  as  justly  re- 
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the  occupation  of  die  Gtnner,  it  »  evideat  that  the 
welfare  oi  such  a  oumeroui  claw  of  citizens  is  a  matter 
that  vitally  concenis  the  country.  We  can  not  wonder 
if  they  propose-  to  have  a  vtrice  tn  legislative  matters. 
They  are  fiilly  as  patriotic  as  any  class  of  dtiseos,  and 
fn  case  of  national  difficulty  they  would  be  one  of  the 
vtry  first  to  devote  their  lives  and  money  to  thtf  pro- 
tection of  national  honor.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
that  they  are  wise  above  any  other  class  of  citizens. 
They  claim  to  be  up  to  the  standard,  and  are  very 
earnest  in  proposing  to  exercise  a  voice  in  legislation. 
But  at  present  we  want  to  consider  simply  the  general- 
nature  of  agriculture  and  the  rewards  which  a  hard 
working  fanner  ought  to  expect  to  reap  from  hts  ex- 
ertions. 

Seventy-four  per  cent,  of  the  farms  in  this  Country 
are  worked  by  their  owners.  There  are  some  writers 
who  think  that  private  property  in  land  ought  to  be 
abolished.  It  is  true,  as  a  very  slight  reading  of  his* 
tory  shows,  that  private  property  in  land  was  a  oom- 
paradvely  late  development  It  is  further  true  that 
land  is,  m  many  respects,  of  such  a  nature  that  it  niay 
be  put  to  one  side  as  forming  a  class  by  itself  amongst 
all  those  goods  which  may  be  made  the  subject  iA 
ownership.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that  land  is  not 
created  by  labor,  consequendy  those  who  fblknr  Ledce 
in  his  ideas  aa  to  the  origin  of  property  rights,  inotiibr 
words,  dioae  «^  think  Aat  bbor  gi*et  the  sole  right 
to  ownenhtp-  ul  anything,  conclude  that  property'in 
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■wrong.     It  is  but  another  instance  or  reasonii 

leorizlng  about  the  natural  rights  of  men, 

I  be  too  often  insisted  on,  that  all  of  our  sod 

lions   are   but   concessions   which   society  h 

,  which  a  higher  civilization  may  recall  alt 

A  time  came  in  the  advancing  civilization 

e  when  it  seemed  for  the  best  purpose  of  socte 

t  the  claim  of  private  ownership  in  land,     i 

Ithe  right,  or  wrong,  or  naturalness  of  thta  sti 

lerned,  it  is  exactly  of  the  same  character  . 

■y  in  anything  else.     True,  it  came  late  in 

Ice,  and  it  may  be  that  a  higher  civilization  w 

1  recall  it,  leaving  other  rights  untouched. 

good  deal  of  misconception  arises  as  to  wh 
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haste  very  slowly,  sind  the  tune  is  probably  tar  in  tfie 
future  before  we  will  decide  to  abolish  private  property 
in  land.  When  we  look  at  the  nutter  in  this  light  we 
can  see  no  objection  to  property  in  land.  There  are 
no  doubt  excellent  reasons  why  private  ownership  of 
land  is  beneBdal.  And  there  the  whole  matter  rests. 
Let  once  conditions  so  change  that  reason  of  public 
policy  demand  that  the  sute  should  take  such  owner- 
ship under  its  own  control  and  no  one  can  object.  But 
let  us  be  sure  we  are  right  before  we  go  ahead. 

Land  is  provided  by  nature,  but  not  in  unlimited 
quantities  like  the  air  we  breathe.  Labor  and  capital 
can  be  indefinitely  increased,  but  we  can  only  hope  to 
increase  the  productiveness  of  land.  If .  by  any 
means  we  can  make  one  acre  of  land  do  the  work  of 
two  acres,  then  we  have  in  effect  doubled  the  supply 
of  land.  Advancing  civilization  has  accomplished 
some  such  a  result  as  this  in  tlie  past.  We  may  hope 
for  equally  as  great  results  in  the  future.  AgricuU 
tu/e  is  an  art,  and  improvements  have  taken  place  in 
it  the  same  as  in  every  art  Thus  the  introduction  of 
turnips  into  England  near  the  close  of  the  last  cent- 
ury made  almost  a  revcrfution  in  agriculture.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  mention  a  great  number  of  like 
fdianges.  As  there  is  to-dly  a  wonderful  difference 
in  fanners — one  known  as  a  good  farmer, 'another  as 
a  poor  one— so  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  sy^ 
terns  of  brming.  Better  ideas  as  to  the  importance  trf 
draining,  of  the  value  and  impMtance  of  fcruiiacn. 
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breed  of  stock,  all  this  wonderfully  tn- 
productiveness  of  land.    In  a  similar  way         •', 
ease  the  productiveness  of  land  by  dimin-          * 
abor  necessary  to  cultivate  it,  that  is  by           1 
picments.     Compare  the  self-binder  with 
idle. 

altogether  similar  way  the  effect  of  im- 
porution  is  virtually  to  increase  the  sup- 
able  land.      Improved  railroads  have  in           i 

the  wheat  fields  of  Manitoba  thousands         M 
rer  the  market.     The  Suez  canal   made        '^ 
erous  competitor  for  American  wheat  in 

our  own  country  the  improved  means  of 
n  has  greatly  reduced   the  value  of  land 
al  and  Eastern  States,  because  by  lessen- 
nse  of  moving  the  grain   from  the  West 
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ventt  tlie  Increase  of  population  from  having  the 
effect  that  economists  figure  out  for  it 

Now  having  c(Hisidered  briefly  the  nature  of  pri- 
vate property  in  land,  let  us  consider  the  nature  of 
the  fanner's  work.  As  land  is  the  source  from  whence 
all  value  is  drawn,  so  from  the  ranks  of  agricultural 
workers  come  the  leading  men  of  this  and  other 
countries.  To  win  success  in  the  world,  health  and 
strength  are  demanded;  a  good  constitution  u  a 
better  capital  than  money.  We  take  the  following 
account  from  a  recent  work  devoted  to  the  farmers  of 
our  land:  "Natural  surroundings  beget  character. 
The  £uiner  is  the  servant  of  the  seasons.  He  waits 
upon  the  motions  of  nature.  In  the  spring  he  sows 
and  plants,  and  awaits  the  slow,  calm '  never  hurried 
unfolding  of  the  year,  to  know  if  he  may  reap  and 
gather.  And  slowly  like  the  unfolding  of  plant-life 
in  spring,  there  is  developed  in  him  a  calm  patience 
which  stands  unshaken  and  tranquil  even  when  facing 
the  ruin  made  by  wind,  or  hail,  or  flood.  This  pa- 
ticnce  is  the'  basis  of  character  and  the  promise  of 
endurance  and  continuance.  The  fields,  the  hills,  the 
woods,  and  the  illiiyitable  heavens  are  the  larmers* 
constant  companions.  They  steal  in  upon  him  and 
impress  him  until  unconsciously  his  character  takes  on 
a  ragged  simplicity.  Nature  continually  impresses 
him  with  the  stability  of  her  purpose,  and  yet  she 
keeps  his  eyes  and  ears  ever  on  the  alert  with  new 
kttantiesof  landscapeand  vfwces£vin.fi«ld9fidgnnpe. 
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ts  reads  the  signs  of  the  beavens  to  know 
ither  will  be ;  and  so  his  perceptive  {acuities 
led  to  be  ever  on  the  alert.  The  diversity  o( 
:  diversity  of  crops,  the  changes  of  weather, 
I  the  farmer  into  a  nun  of  resources  and  ex- 
I.  The  continual  emergencies  occurring  upon 
n  train  the  5ngers  to  skill  and  the  brain  to 
0,  Of  what  is  of  equal  importance  to  the 
ure  bestows  upon  the  farmer  bodily  vigor  and 
The  elixir  of  life  is  in  the  fresh  air  of  the 
norning,  and  the  fierce  heat  of  the  noonday 
sun.  It  was  thence  the  earth  received  all  the 
p  energies  found  in  her  great  veins  of  coal, 
I  it  nature  pours  her  energies  into  the  farmer, 
'cs  him  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  She  tans  his 
ith  the  glow  of  health.    She  gives  him  a  deep 
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forgets  all  in  his  devotion  to  business.  There  an 
some  fonnen  who  nuke  of  life  one  dreary  round  of 
toil,  and  this  too  when  not  compelled,  thereto,  by  the 
stem  pressure  of  necessity.  Perhaps  it  would  be  just 
lo  say  that  farming,  rightly  conducted,  b  all  the 
foregoing  account  makes  of  it,  and  charge  the  evils 
which  we  all  see,  to  a  wrong  system.  For  it  seems, 
to  take  the  author  from  whom  we  have  just  quoted, 
that  in  spite  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  farmer's 
lot,  which  ou^t  to  doubly  equip  him  to  tight  life's 
battles,  something  is  wrong. 

"  In  New  England  farms  are  standing  deserted 
which  are  in  sight  and  sound  of  the  great  factories, 
and  this  depopulation  has  gone  on  until  the  state 
authorities  are  busy  with  schemes  of  colonization  by 
imporution  of  poor  people  from  Northern  Europe.  In 
the  Middle  States  profits  in  farming  are  among  the 
lost  arts  and  lands  and  rents  have  depreciated  greatly. 
In  the  Southern  Sutes  land  values  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  ■'  slough  of  despond,"  and  the  condition  of  the 
farming  classes  hopeless,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  and 
spirit  of  organization  which  now  moves  them  as  one 
man.  In  the  Western  States  farm  profits  are  an  un- 
certain and  often  minus  ;^uantity  and  the  mor^;aged 
indebtedness  hangs  a  pall  over  every  rain-bow  of 
promise.  The  farmers  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  are  told  that  they  are  being  ruined  by  the'com- 
petitioa  of  the  Western  living  on  cheap  lands ;  the 
fiumenoftbe  South  are  t^  that  their  poverty  is  due 
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e  devastation  of  the  war  and  the  lack  of  cap 

fi^estem  farmers  are  told  that  the  trouble 

s  over-production.     In  England  the  agriculi 

Esion  is  as  great  as  in  America.    In  other  E 

ptates  as  great,  except  perhaps  in  France." 

B  picture  is  not  a  bit  over-drawn.    There  i 

bn  that  farmers  work  hard  during  the  gre 

I  of  the  year,  and  yet,  unless  they  own  t 

e  from  incumbrances,  they  can  but  barely  tr 

The  general  impression  is  that  the  mortg 

Iness  on  farms  is  gradually  increasing.     I 

■9  the  reason  for  all  this?     The  answers  to 

lare  as  various  as  the  people  to  whom  they 

Some  find  the  answer 
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and  fboe*,  lugar  and  flour.  Then  he  also  needa 
money  to  carry  on  his  farm.  He  needs,  in  most  cases, 
to  hire  some  help,  whose  services  must  be  _  paid  in 
money.  He  requires  a  large  number  of  implements, 
plows,  cultivators,  reapers  and  mowers.  These  wear 
out  last  and  must  be  replaced  from  time  to  time.  He 
must  pay  taxes  the  same  as  other  citizens,  and  often 
an  undue  share  of  the  same.  It  is  not  extravagant 
Ibf  him  to  have  in  his  house,  books,  papers  and  other 
articles  of  comfort  and  luxury.  He  must  have  horses 
and  stock.  And  then,  in  an  unfortunately  large  num- 
ber of  cases,  there  is  the  interest  on  the  mortgage. 
So  he,  too,  is  dependent  on  the  exchange-value  of  hit 
products. 

The  real  exchange-value  of  his  products  depends, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  commodities,  on  the  work  incor- 
porated in  them.  In  the  case  of  the  factory  workman, 
we  have  seen  that  the  wages  for  which  he  works  oin- 
■titutcs  only  a  part  of  the  value  he  creates,  the  rest 
being  absorbed  by  capital.  The  farmer  does  not  work 
for  wages.  He  puts  in  long  hours  of  hard  work,  he, 
too,  creates  in  reality  much  more  value  than  is  required 
to  support  him  in  the  simple  style  in  which  he  lives. 
Theoretically,  he  should  be  prosperous.  In  lact,  he  is 
noL  The  price,  or  money,  which  his  produce  brings, 
must  be  below  their  real  value. 

A  few  figures  will  help  us  to  realize  this  more 
plainly.  The  census  of  1880  gives  us  the  "  estimated 
vahie  of  all  farm  products  sold,  consumed  or  on  hand 
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ear  1879."     But  the  figures  as  given  arc  prob- 
ich  too  low.     In  the  first  place,  the  average 
uralist  would  not  return  at  anywhere  near  its 
le  the  produce  used  for  the  support  of  himself 
lily.     This  applies  to  garden  truck,  vegeubles, 
uits,  eggs,  poultry  and  other  meat,  as  well  as 
n  and  grain  consumed  by  his  stock.     Now- all 
)art  of  the  value  created  by  his  work,  and  it 
ertainly  be  much  underestimated,  even  though 

ttor.     Suppose  we  allow  twenty  per  cent  for 
ise.     By  comparing  the  two  census  years  of 
i  i88oforthevaIueofiivestock,  wecanfind  the 
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we  must  there  reduce  the  figures  to  a  gold  basis.  We 
must  also  make  allowance  for  '*  improvements  "  made 
on  the  iarmst  since  the  figures  as  reported  include 
that  item  in  the  value  of  (arm  products  for  the  year. 
Now  as  to  the  results  obtained,  we  are  very  sensible 
of  many  possible  errors.  Yet  the  principle  on  which 
we  proceed  is  right.  As  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  first 
attempt  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  value  created 
by  the  average  agricultural  worker  and  the  wages  of 
an.  average  workman. 

Value  created  by  the  average*]    J^  ^^^ 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  agricultural 
workman  was  more  prosperous  in  the  year  1870  than 
in  1880.  We  believe  this  is  the  result  of  experience, 
though,  ii  values  of  everything  declined  in  proportion, 
as  they  largely  did,  he  was,  relatively,  fully  as  well 
off.  Labor  in  general  improved  its  condition  in  the 
period  in  question,  but  agricultural  labor  did  not. 
Now  the  general  agreement  of  these  figures  betrays 
the  workings  of  a  common  law.  It  is  evident  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  laborer,  the 
amount  received  from  the  fruits  of  his  labor  tend  to 
settle  abbut  the  point  which  will  simply  afford  him  a 

Ihring. 

We  do  not  think  these  figures  can  be  disputed. 
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purse,  there  are  exceptional  seasons,  and  except 
I  periods  of  years.  During  our  war  all  sons  of 
Iproduce  sold  high.  A  failure  of  crops  may  hap- 
In  one  part  of  our  country  or  in  Europe,  those 
Itns  having  fair  crops  will  then  profit.  But  take 
lin  all,  wc  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  con- 
And  is  not  this  a  matter  of  common  expe- 
^  i  The  average  workman  must  pay  out  of  the 
t  he  receives  as  wages  about  eighteen  per  cent 
[  shape  of  rent,  for  a  house  to  live  in.    If  he  owns ' 

t  he  may  save  a  little  something.  In  the  same 
f  a  farmer  owns  his  farm  and  is  out  of  debt,  he 
Igather  around  him  many  comforts  and  amass 


» 
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figures  will  not  improve.  The  explanation  seems  to 
us  .very  simple.  Labor  is  a  commodity.  It  is  paid 
only  its  exchange  value,  only  what  will  create  it.  Farm 
laboTt  at  least  as  ordinarily  conducted,  is  not  of  a  suf- 
ficiently high  grade  to  be  called  skilled  labor,  though, 
of  course,  there  are  brilliant  exceptions.  How  can  it 
then  expect  any  greater  return  than  labor  in  general  ? 
Every  year  an  army  of  young  men  enter,  some  on  a 
life  of  labor,  working  for  others  on  a  salary,  others  on 
a  life  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Is  it  not  evi- 
dent that  one  must  hold  out  about  the  same  induce- 
ments as  the  other  ?  And  is  not  such  a  result  sure  to 
follow  as  long  as  labor  is  bought  and  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket like  any  other  commodity?  In  fact,  >ve  may 
regard  the  prices  for  farm  produce  as  a  salary  or  the 
wages  paid  by  the  world  at  large  to  the  farmer. 

Strange  as  this  last  statement  tmy  sound,  still  it 
is  in  a  very  real  sense  of  the  word  a  true  statement. 
It  may  be  objected  that  if  so  we  might  as  well  call  the , 
fees  of  professional  men — doctors  and  lawyers — their 
salary  or  wages.  Well  they  are  their  wages,  but  the 
element  of  personal  skill  and  experience  here  plays  so 
important  a  part  that  the  two  classes  of  services  are 
not  at  all  on  the  same  plane.  Wheat  raised  by  a 
young  and  inexperienced  iarmer  serves  to  make  bread 
just  as  well  as  though  raised  by  a.veteran.  The  re- 
sult in  the  case  of  a  broken  leg  might  be  altogether 
different  whether  it  were  treated  by  an  experienced 
luuid  or  not    You  can  not  estimate  the  valueof  pei^ 
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I  experience  and  technical  skill  in  such  cases.  Or 
\  case  of  legal  difficulty,  your  entire  fortune  may 
|fitake.  You  want  an  experienced  man,  but  if 
s  buying  potatoes  all  you  are  concerned  with  is 
Iter  the  potatoes  are  good, 
t  has  been  asserted  that  wages  depend  largely 
s  price  of  provisions  ;  if  they  are  high  the  work 
necessarily  having  to  receive  a  larger  sum  as 
p  in  order  to  support  himself.  This  statement  is 
Lnd  yet  it  occurs  to  us  that  generally  speaking 
prices  of  provisions  and  wages  of  laborers  rise 
bU  together,  both  are  swayed  by  the  power  of 
The  agriculturalist  receives   for  his  produce 
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market  would  fall.  Taking  the  civilized  world  together^ 
owing  to  improved  methods  of  transport,  there  is  no 
particular  trouble  in  this  matter.  It  is  quite  besides 
the  question  to  say  that  vast  numbers  of  people  go 
hungry,  and  that  a  great  deal  more  could  be  consumed. 
It  simply  shows  with  startling  clearness  that  for  some 
reascm  they  can  not  get  the  mere  pittance  to  enable 
diem  to  buy  wheat,  for  instance,  even  at  prices  which 
will  only  giye  the  agriculturalist  a  living.  Not  only 
•  have  we  vast  amounts  of  land  as  yet  not  utilized,  but 
DO  doubt  our  (arms  could  easily  be  made  to  produce 
much  more,  if  there  were  only  a  market  for  the 
produce. 

But  supposing  we  look  ahead  when  instead  of  a 
population  of  sixty-five  millions  we  shall  be  a  nation 
of  say  one  hundred  and  fifty  million.  As  the  value  of 
land  rises,  the  rent  of  the  land  will  increase.  The 
worker  may  raise  produce  which  will  brin^  him  in 
more  value,  but  he  will  have  to  pay  that  increased 
value  away  in  increased  rents.  A  constantly  decreas- 
ing number  of  farmers  will  work  their  own  land,  and 
in  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  already 
twenty-sbc  per  cent,  of  all  the  farms  in  the  United 
States  are  worked  by  tenant  farmers.  They  will  pass 
into  the  ranks  of  landlords.  We  can  see  no  escape 
firom  the  conclusion  that  as  quick  as  such  a  result  is 
brought  about  capital  will  begin  to  concern  itself  more 
and  more  with  land,  and  then  the  so<alled  yeomanry, 
or  small  proprietorsi  will  as  surely  pass  away  in  this 
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and  the  renthi  only  show  what  can  be  done.  To 
fully  underatand  what  will  become  of  our  agricultural 
intereata  when  once  capital  makes  up  its  mind  to  en- 
gage in  the  woric,  we  need  only  to  refer  to  the  Bo- 
nansa  lanna  of  the  Northwest.  We  uke  the  libeny  ■ 
u(  drawing  the  following  account  from  a  description  of 
the  immense  wheat  farms  near  Casselton,  North 
Dakota.  To  empha«xe  the  distinction  the  author 
draws  a  comparison  between  fanning  in  olden  times 
and  the  present  day.  As  this  is  quite  in  line  with  our 
present  inquiry,  let  us  see  what  be  says :  "  Before 
^^cultural  machinery  had  come  into  general  use,  and 
before  the  age  of  railroads,  the  (arms  of  our  fathers 
would  average  in  size  but  little  more  than  one  hun- 
dred acres  with  an  amount  of  plow  land  equalling 
about  fifty  acres  each.  Very  rarely  did  they  exceed 
double  that  amount.  On  every  such  farm  was  there  a 
family  home,  with  all  the  ties,  endearments  and  ad- 
vantages that  the  word  home-  conveys  to  our  mind. 
They  fumuhed  not  alone  homes,  but  employment, . 
abundance  and  comfort  for  a  family  of  at  least  a 
doxen  persons.  Go  through  New  England,  New 
^'(lrk,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  and  see 
*.4ie  great  number  of  such  places,  all  of  them  formerly 
unuly  homesteads,  lying  within  sight  and  liailing  dis- 
tance of  each  other.  From  half  a  dozen  to  a  hundred 
may  be  seen  from  almost  any  elevated  point. 

Now  mark  the  change  that  has  already  taken 
place,  and  is  &st  nhtainiog  in  all  our  new  and  great 
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Lral  regions.     Under  the  power  of  machinety 

BUl  the  farms  have  grown  from  the  size  of  one 

1  acres,  39  formerly,  to  one  thousand  acres,  to 

^sand  acres,  to  one  hundred  thousand  acres, 

five  hundred  thousand  acres,  or  nearly  eight 

I  square  miles  and  more,  with  not  one  home 

vast   areas  ;  with   no   one  surrounding  a 

tof'trce  with  all  that   made  the  old  home  a 

Yet  these  huge  tracts  are  being  developed, 

1  and  made  to  yield  as  was  no  farm  in  the 

bur  fathers.     Now  machinery  and  a  few  score 

I  hundred  hirelings  and   animals  to  run  and 

■he  machines,  do  the  work  under  the  eye  of 


lan  animal 
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mn;  up  to  |he  size  of  eight  hundred  or  more  square 
milei — areai  that  would  ghre  fifty  acres  of  plowtand 
lo  more  than  a  thou&aad  families,  and  to  our  lathers 
would  have  furnished  home,  ample  employment  and 
comfort  to  more  than  ten  thousand  people — are  now 
without  even  one  home,  and  furnish  but  transient  and 
uncert^  employment  to  a  few  hundreds. 

The  owneiB  of  these  large  tracts  have  bonanzas, 
yielding  great  profits,  not  one  dollar  of  which  is  ex- 
pended in  beautifyii^  and  permanently  improving 
their  vast  estates  beyond  that  necessary  for  the  care 
of  the  stock  and  tools,  nor  in  sustaining  a  permanent 
population.  Their  homes,  their  pleasures,  their  fanuly 
ties  are  not  upon  their  farms.  Their  wealth  i«  flaunted 
in  the  gaieties  and  dissipations,  or  expended  in  build- 
ing and  developing  some  distant  city  or  country.  But 
the  owner  and  cultivator  of  the  small  farm '  in  the 
neighboihood,  upon  which  he  has  planted  his  roof- 
tree,  and  around  which  are  gathered  all  his  hopes  and 
aml»tions,  finds  it  impossible  to  pay  his  taxes,  clothe 
and  educate,  and  find  any  comfort  for  his  wife  and 
little  ones.  The  case  of  the  small  farmer  is  steadily 
growing  from  worse  to  worse.  The  two  can  not  exist 
together;  the  small  £irmer  can  not  successfully  com- 
pete with  his  gigantic  neighbor  under  present  condi- 
ditions.  He  will  inevitably  be  swallowed  up.  It  is  at 
best  but  a  question  of  time." 

We  do  not  see  how  these  statements  can  poasl< 
biy  be  disputed.    The  small  lanner  can  do  more  coot- 
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these   immense  capitalized   farms  than  the 

kl  shoe-maker  can  compete  with  a  shoe  factory. 

1  from  history  how  it  was  that  before  cap- 

I  control  of  the  manufacturing  industries 

^nd,  there  was  a  hand  loom  or  a  spinning 

I  each  household,  and  thus  the  income  of  the 

increased.      This  was  all  changed  when 

legan  its  work  and  the  great  factories  fumish- 

p  for  hundreds  of  men  were  built.     Then  the 

&1  manufacturer — the    real  meaning  of   the 

mne  who  works  with  his  own  hand — could  no 

pmpete  with  the  factory  and  so  passed  out  of 

Can  we  not  see   that  our  agricultural  in-     ■ 

threshhold  o(  such  a   stage  of  de- 


I 


*  , 
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s  only  subsistence  wages,  then  we  may 
it,  agricultural  returns  will  sink  to  the 
\ncl  questioning  the  future,  we  can  see 
>n  for  hoping  this  will  even  be  better  as 
t  mass  of  people  depending  on  agricuU 
ed.  As  land  rises  in  value,  so  will  rent 
•six  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  the  United 
ked  by  renters  now,  or  rather,  were  so 
lOb  we  may  look   for  this  number  to  l| 

*•    We  may  look  for  capital  to  become  f  *j 

I  in  agricultural  pursuits  than  previously, 
took  some  centuries  for  their  system  of 
.to  come  into  vogue.     In  this  country, 
ie  change  will  be  effected  much  more  |^ 

ct,  within  the  last  few  years  we  have 
strides  in  bringing  about  in  our  country 
things  similar  to  that  already  existing 
r  some  centuries  of  slow  change; 
ot  yet  ready  to  consider  remedies,  but 
Ip  reverting  to  some.  It  is,  probably, 
\  far  as  the  average  agriculturalist  is 
ondition  has  not  been  improved  by  im- 
cry.  Does  he  make  any  better  living 
I  than  he  did  with  hand  cradles?  Here, 
of  manual  labor,  it  is  not  the  one  who 
ps  the  profit  of  nuchinery.  Does  it 
cost  of  exchange  ?  If  you  could  really 
ill  the  middle-men,  could  you  secure 
om  the  railroads,  and  transport  be  oU 


r. 

■ 

■  I 
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important,  and  even  then  after  a  long  struggle,  can  be 
come  a  part  of  the  standard  of  comfort.  And  in  thr 
meantime — and  here  ts  a  stem,  cruel  fact  confronting 
us — such  u  the  very  nature  of  industrial  progress  that 
at  present  an  increasingly  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  army  of  laborers,  is  gradually  sinking  to  a 
lower  social  level.  They  may  still  earn  a  living,  but 
it  will  be  on  a  lower  level.  If  agriculturalists  now 
earn  a  comparatively  good  living,  they  wilt  have  to 
be  content  with  a  lower  level  when  there  are  nothing 
but  tenant  Cmnera,  even  though  the  standard  of  the 
tenant  farmers  should  be  raised  above  its  present 
level.  If  laborers  are  not  satisfied  now,  what  will 
their  lot  be  when  another  century  of  industrial  prog- 
ress has  passed  ?*  It  makes  no  difTerence  if  their 
living,  as  a  whole,  be  higher  than  it  is  now,  still,  it 
will  be  so  far  behind  what  it  ought  to  be,  read  in  the 
light  of  probable  advance  of  the  time,  that  they  will 
rightfully  be  dissatisfied.  If  the  advance  of  civiliza< 
tion  is  such  that  the  more  favored  classes  have  ad- 
vanced some  one  hundred  degrees  on  the  scale,  but 
workmen  only  say  twenty  degrees,  then  relatively 
they  will  be  worse  off. 

But  we  anticipate  that  long  before  another  eent> 
ury  shall  have  passed  by,  very  great  changes  will  have 
been  introduced  into  the  present  industrial  system, 
by  which  the  present  dangers  at  least  will  be  avoided. 
One  evidence  of  this  is  that  the  laboring  world — and 
io  that  expresdon  we  of  courK  include  agricultural 
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s — Is  now  wide  awake  to  the  dangers  that  con- 
.  The  people  are  reading,  thinking,  talking,  or- 
g  and  propose  to  act.  And  in  this  we  are 
tey  will  have  the  sympathy  of  the  majority  of 
g  men.  a  people  can  never  prosper  unless 
les  share  in  the  prosperity.  A  civiliiation  that 
>s  to  advance  one  class  at  the  expense  of  an- 
ught  to  be  doomed.  Let  us  never  make  the 
!  of  supposing  that  "  whatever  is  is  right,"  at 
industrial  aflairs.  He  would  be  a  bold  prophet 
who  would  venture  to  predict  what  the  future 
jtore  for  us,  many  pet  theories  will  probable  be 
id,  but  some  sort  of  a  change  is  impending, 
survey  of  history  strengthens  this  conclusion, 
ioc  that  civilization  has  frequently  introduced 
eat  chaogcs      To  one   who    understands   the 
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0tt  preMure  of  present  difficulties  seem  too  great  to 
bear,  take  courage : 

"  Jooond  iaj 
BUadi  tiptoe  on  th*  mktj  monntaui  topi." 

No  one  in  his  senses  thinks  that  a  time  will  ever 
come  when  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  labor,  for  that 
is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  price  of  human  good.  It  will 
vver  be  necessary  to  "  run  with  patience  the  race  set 
before  us»**  but  we  do  think  mankind  will  devise  some 
I^an,  witii  justice  to  all,  by  which  rewards  will  be 
man  in  proportioa  to  the  work  done. 
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Slow  Orowth  of  Social  InftiUitioiM 
-Introduotioii  of  our  preteot  Sjfloni — * 
ent  Sjstem — In  what  Respect  ad  AdTaaoa 
Erila  of  the  Same— The  Principlea  on  whidi 
to  make  Profit— Neoe«itj  of  getting  Clieap 
Again— Wages  effected  bj  the  Neoe«itiei  ol 
a  Peridiable  Commodity- Gapitaliit  Prodi 
Situation  Summed  Up— Gq>italiat  Prodootl 
ito  Fruits —The  Story  of  Spring  Vallej— ] 
Dooming  the  Town— The  Lock-out— The  B 

l-^The  Warning  to  h 


DISCUSSING  the  nat 
of  our  present  indu 
must  .consider  that 
evolution  or  growth 
advancing  civiiizatt 
many  respects,  represent  ar 
over  previous  conditions.     1 
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and  develop  with  the  growth  of  the  system  itself,  until, 
finally,  they  reach  a  stage  in  which  the  evils  actually 
outweigh  the  good,  and  so  a  change  is  imperatively 
demanded  by  civilization  in  general.  No  one  doubts, 
for  instance,  that  settled  agricultural  life  represents  an 
advance  over  previous  nomadic  life.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  anything  worthy  the  name  of  civilisation 
could  have  come  into  being  unless  men  had  adopted 
a  settled  mode  of  life. 

The  wants  of  nomads  are  few  and  simple,  their 
very  manner  of  life  prevents  them  from  forming  new 
wants  and  trying  to  realize  the  same.  In  many  ways 
a  settled  life  changes  all  this.  The  people  are  no 
longer  contented  with  rude  hovels  to  live  in,  they  be- 
gin to  improve  them  in  many  ways.  They  put  in  a 
floor,  they  build  ^himneys,  finally  using  glass  for  win- 
dows. They  partition  them  off  into  rooms,  they  invent 
better  furniture.  Better  clothing,  better  food  are  the 
accompaniments  of  changed  habitations.  All  this 
tends  to  develop  healthier  bodies  and  stronger  minds, 
arts  and  science  are  cultivated ;  and  so  in  all  direc- 
tions progress  goes  forward.  But  have  we  not  seen 
the  reverse  side  of  this  picture  ?  Do  we  not  know 
that  in  nearly  every  case  the  free  agricultural  workers' 
sank  into  a  state  of  villanage  ?        ^ 

According  we  traced  the  efforts  nude  by  the  mass 
of  the  people  to  raise  themselves,  to  shake  biff  the 
feudal  lord,  we  traced  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
towns.    The  people  of  the  towns,.as  they  (reed  them- 
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from  the  restraints  of  the  Teudal  lord,  not  know- 
ly  other  form  of  ori;anization,  adopted  the  gild 
n,  each  trade  organized  as  a  gens  apart  by  itself, 
tlnct  advance  was  thus  made.  The  evils  of  the 
ft,  or  the  one  that  comes  most  prominently  to 
was  that  it  tended  to  repress  individual  energy, 
ry  trade  was  fully  organized,  a  plain  road  marked 
r  alt  to  follow,  we  can  at  once  sec  that  the  tcnd- 
vould  be  to  make  advance  difficult.  While  the 
tants  of  a  town  were  thus  feeling  their  way  to 
new  system,  the  agricultural  laborers  had  been 
breaking  up  the  system  of  villanagc.  Advance 
certainly  tend  in  the  direction  most  ardently 
i  by  the  respective  classes  of  citizens,  rural  and 
The  mass  of  tho  rural  population  desired 
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lan^e  would  engraft  itself  on  the  free  village  com- 
muoity.  We  must  now  consider  with  more  care,  both 
the  good  and  bad  side  of  our  present  system.  It  is 
sufely  not  necessary  to  declare  that  after  all,  the  pres- 
ent  system  is  an  advance  upon  the  slavery  of  serfdom. 
Liberty  is  worth  not  only  fighting  for,  but  suffering 
for.  The  workman  can,  as  a  rule,  choose  his  own 
work  and  his  own  employer.  In  cases,  of  course, 
stem  necessity  compels  him  to  take  the  very  first 
thing  that  is  offered.  In  this  country,  and  at  the 
present  time,  tt  is  certainly  true  that  a  workman  can 
rise  in  the  scale.  The  trouble  is  that  such  a  sute  of 
afiairs  tend  every  year  to  become  more  difficult.  Still, 
as  a  recent  writer  remarks,  "  the  history  of  the  con- 
version of  the  serf  into  tiic  wage  receiver  is  a  proud 
chapter  in  the  history  of  civilisation." 

There  is  farther,  no  question  that  our  modem 
^stem  has  enormously  developed  individual  enterprise. 
Valuable  prizes  were  to  be  obtained  by  shrewd,  far- 
seeing  men  in  opening  up  new  avenues  of  trade.  It 
stnnulated  inventive  industry  to  the  utmost.  The 
•  wonderful  inventions  of  the  past  century  are  tributes 
to  the  worth  of  this  system.  Railroads,  steam-ships 
?nd  the  telegraph  system  sprang  tnto  being,  because 
men  were  bent  on  wresting  from  nature  some  secret 
that  wtMild  enable  them  to  amass  wealth  and  conse* 
quent  'power.  The  marvelousty  rapid  advance'  of 
dvilizatioa  during  the  last  two  hundred  years  could 
•carecly  have  been  possible  under  the  older  systems. 
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n  say  all  this  and  still  declatr  that  the  evils  are . 
almost  unbearable.  In  view  of  the  splendid 
es  made,  we  could  have  nothing  to  say,  did  we 
iieve  that  in  some  way  the  advantages  of  the 
:  may  be  retained  without,  at  the  same  time  re- 
its  evil  features. 

le  last  two  centuries  have  seen  a  wonderful  ex- 
of  Aryan  people  of  Europe,  They  have  colo- 
le  new  world,  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
;  continent  of'  Australia.  At  various  times  in 
Id's  history  we  can  detect  the  movement  of 
lasses  of  people,  but  this  last  period  has  been 
,rger  scale  than  ever  before.  Every  year  an 
r  emigrants  arrive  on  our  shores  larger  than 
f  the  armies  .of  the  invaders  that  made  the 
s  of  thp.  World  tremble,  in  the  first  few  centuries 
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the  g^oup  to  the  individual.  With  every  advance  in 
civilization  we  have  drawn  nearer  to  the  individual 
and  individual  rights,  until  the  distinguishing  mark  <A 
our  present  age  is  its  individuality.  Surely  we  seem 
to  have  now  reached  the  culmination  of  progress  in 
thu  direction,  why  look  for  any  further  change?  This 
very  argument  is  put  forward  by  men  who  are  conver- 
tant  with  the  growth  of  civilisation.  Still,  we  conceive 
that  while  in  one  direction  rights  and  'duties  have 
come  to  be  more  and  more  a  matter  of  individuals,  yet 
in  another  direction  they  have  been  gradually  widen* 
ing.  In  early  times  a  man  of  another  tribe,  of  another 
village  or  town  even,  had  no  rights  at  all  in  a  strange 
community.  Now  in  this  direction  the  sphere  of  rights 
and  duties  has  been  widening.  While  holding  fast  to 
the  idea  of  individuality  why  should  we  not  come  to 
see  that  the  whole  community,  state  or  nation  forms  a 
new  social  unit  in  which  the  welfare  of  each  is  inti* 
mately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  all  ? 

But  if  the  good  qualities  are  many,  the  evils  are 
certainly  very  great  also.  We  have  already  had  to 
consider  the  mere  fiict  that  labor  with  us  is  simply  a 
commodity,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  just  what  will 
produce  it  or  in  short  a  living.  The  end  of  human 
exbteoce  is  human  happiness.  What  civilization 
should  espedally  concern  itself  with,  therefore,  is  the 
greatest  possible  good  for  all.  It  must  be  evident 
diat  such  a  state  of  society  as  we  have  discussed 
tends  Inevitably  to  the  orreatett  good  of  die  few,  not 
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But  while  it  is  easy  thus  to  condemn  oAT-hand 
,  general  principles,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
yn  in  detail.  So  let  us  uke  up  some  of  the 
les  and  examine  them  more  carefully, 
lople  arc  not  as  a  rule  in  business  for  pleasure. 
lay  have  engaged  in  it  for  so  long  a  time  that 
■9  second  nature  to  them,  and  they  work  for 
;re  sake  of  working;  we  may  be  very  sure, 
:r,  they  would  not  be  thus  engaged  unless  they 
jnjoyment  in  so  doing,  and  there  would  ccr- 
>e  no  enjoyment  unless  the  business  was  pros- 
So  it  finally  comes  around  to  the  same 
which  is  undoubtedly  true  in  the  majority  of 
leoplc  are  in  business  to  make  money.  Drop- 
I  references  to  individuals  we  can  say  that  cap- 
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N  Thb  1*  in  die  nature  of  an  axiom.  It  needs  only  to 
be  itated  to  be  leen  to  be  true.  Capital  is  in  busi- 
iKM  to  make  profit.  The  socialist  say  that  capital  is 
a  sponge  to  soak  up  surplus  value.  It  iB.Impelled  by 
the  nature  of  things  to  force  the  wages  down  to  as 
low  a  rate  as  possible.  You  may  call  it  selfishness, 
cdd  bunneas  calculation,  or  any  name  you  prefer,  but 
the  simple  lact  is,  as  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it 
is,  capiul  is  bound  to  do  all  it  can  to  make  wages 
cheap.  So  we  see  on  reflection  that  not  only  is  labor 
bound  to  sink  to  subsistence  wages  on  general  prin> 
dpies,  so  to  speak,  but  the  very  life  of  capital  de- 
pends on  depressing  it  to  that  level. 

Capiul  is  rot  at  all  concerned  in  the  welfare  of 
its  employes.  That  is  a  very  cold-blooded  expres- 
sion to  make,  and  yet  how  true  it  is.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  their  welfare  as  far  as  it  depends  on  wages. 
A  great  corporation  may  indeed  provide  reading 
rooms,  free  lectures,  gymnasiums,  even  model  tene- 
ment houses,  but  at  the  same  time  wages  sink  to  the 
lowest  possible  level  Sometimes  public  opinion  is  so 
strongly  oa  the  side  of  the  laborers  that  the  company 
raise  wages,  but  those  are  only  exceptional  cases. 
We  can  see  that  the  system  of  production,  capital  on 
one  side,  hungry  workmen  on  the  other,  actually 
forces  capital  to  take  this  position.  Supposing  a. 
wealthy  philanthropist  concludes  to  start  up  a  rolling- 
mill  which  win  give  employment  to  a  thousand  hands. 
No  matter  how  willing  he  may  be  to  give  wages 
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rhat  any  other  employer  may  give,  yet  he 
lo  so  and  remain  in  business.  As  long  as 
on  is  as  it  is  he  must  buy  his  material  as 
the  average  rolling-mill  manufacturers,  or  he 
ompete.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  for 
vc  twice  as  much  for  the  iron  ore  as  it  was 
to  give  his  laborcn  more  than  tbe  avenge 

is  but  a  restatement  with  very  slight 
of  Ricardo's  law  of  wages.  What  we  be- 
1  to  be  true  simply  from  reasoning  about 
jeneral,  we  now  see  to  be  true  from  the  very 
capital  engages  in  business  simply  io  make 
id  it  is  therefore  its  interest  to'  force 
wn  to  the  lowest  limit.  There  is  in  this  no 
for  outcry  acainst  hard-hearted  caoitalists. 
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'  begini  to  see  that  Mmeway  or  other  wages  ought  to 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  total  amount  of  profit.  This 
it  seen  in  various  schemes  of  profit  sharing,  of  co- 
operation,  etc  These  various  schemes  are  signs  that  i 
society  as  a  whole  is  casting  about  for  some  as  yet 
undecided  way  to  get  rid  of  wages.  It  is  coming,  - 
and  we  do  iiot  think  there  will  be  any  very  stormy 
..times  either.  Expanding  civilization  will  take  on  a 
higher  form,  that  is  all. 

'  Not  only  u  it  In  the  very  nature  of  value  that 
wages  should  hover  about  the  level  of  mere  living 
wages,  not  only  is  it^  for  the  interest  of  capital  to 
force  them  down,  but — as  if  all  the  advantages  in  this 
unequal  fight  were  on  the  side  of  capital — it  has  at 
least  heretofore  been  almost  wholly  in  the  power  of 
capital-to  enforce  its  demands.  This  comes  about 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  labor  considered  as  a 
commodity.  Let  us  illustrate  this  point  Suppose 
we  were  to  enter  a  well  stocked  store,  the  proprietor 
of  which  was  prosperous.  On  the  shelves  and  in  the* 
dressers,  or  in  the  various  rooms,  are  to  be  found 
all  sorts  of  commodities,  from  a  paper  of  pins  to  a 
suit  of  clothes,  bom  a  smoked  herring  to  a  barrel  of 
sugar,  fixim  a  boot-jack  to  a  chamber  set.  No  matter 
if  the  weather  be  stormy  and  we  chance  to  be  the 
CHiIy  customer  in  the  store,  we  will  quickly  discover 
that  every  article  has  a  reserve  price,  and  we  must 
eitherpay  thepcke  orgo  vrithoutthegoods.  It  Is  no 
use  to  remind  him  that  there  is  no  competition,  no 
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:m2nd  for  his  goods,  he  is  under  no  pressure 
1  your  elTorts  to  beat  him  down  are  vain, 
nths  later  circumstances  may  have  changed 
roprietor.     He  may  be  extremely  anxious 

of  his  stock.  He  is  ready  to  ofTcr  you  bar- 
If  he  can  not  get  his  price  he  may  ac- 

you  have  to  o^er.  Perhaps  a  little  later 
nay  witness  still  a  third  phase  of  the  busi- 

wishes  absolutely  to  retire  from  business. 
>neer  is  called  in  and  things  go  for  what 
tring.  It  may  be  only  a  fraction  of  what  he 
e  accepted  a  few  months  previously.  Here 
ee  that  the  prices  of  commodities  may  de- 
e  necessities  of  those  offering  them  for  sale, 
nore  example  must  be  referred  to.     In  all 

towns  are  men   who   make  a  soecialtv  of 
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wiped  out.    The  commodity  he  had  to  sell  was  a 
perishable  ooe  and  had  to  be  gotten  rid  of. 

Now  the  laborer,  having  only  his  labor  to  sell, 
suffers  from  both  or  these  causes.  He  is  under  neces- 
sity, as  a  general  rule,  to  sell,  and  further  his  compio- 
.dity  is  the  most  perishable  of  all  commodities,  hence 
capital,  which  is  the  only  customer  of  labor,  as  natur- 
ally takes  advantage  of  such  a  combination  of  circu'ih- 
sttnces  as  the  general  public  does  of  a  forced  sale  in 
commodities  in  general,  or  of  goods  that  will  not 
keep.  In  the  first  place  the  laborer  is  under  necessity 
of  selling  his  labor.  We  all  know  what  that  neces-  ' 
sity  is,  hunger  is  one  element  aud  that  the  grimest  of 
all.  He  must  work  or  starve.  The  average  free 
bom  man  shrinks  with  loathing  from  accepting  aid 
froip  others.  Men  are  not  of  chcnce  tramps  or  crim- 
inal, save  of  course  in  exceptional  cases.  But  the 
w<Hrkman  is  not  alone  in  his  suffering.  In  a  majority 
of  cases  there  are  others  depending  on  him,  wife  and 
children.  Do  not  all  see  there  is  a  terrible  pressure 
put  oa  the  workman  to  dispose  of  his  ware?  The 
comfortably,  well  ofi  world  little  realizes  what  some 
sections  of  the  laboring  world,  impelled  by  dire  ne* 
cessity,  undergo  to  provide  for  themselves  and  those 
dependent  on  them.  Let  us  make  no  mistake.  There 
is  no  commodity,  the  possessor  of  which  ts  under  so 
great  a  pressure  to  sell  as  he  who  has  only  labor  to 
sell.  His  very  life  and  the  life  of  others  is  at  suke. 
Hunger,  sickness  and  want  of  every  kind  stare  him  . 
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ace.  He  must  dispose  of  his  commodity,  e 
lowest  wages.  It  was  Solomon  of  old  ^ 
"  the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poven 
)t  only  is  he  nnder  pressure  of  dire  necessit; 
ware,  but  his  commodity  is  the  most  per 
all  commodities.  All  other  commodities  r 
■d  up  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  without  I 
in  quantity  or  quality.  But  labor  caunot 
ised  for  one  moment  without  partially  wast 
Unless  it  be  sold  immediatly,  some  porti 
n  never  be  sold  at  all.  To-day's  labor  can 
1  after  to-day,  for  by  to-morrow  it  will  h 
away.  No  matter  how  short  a  time  a  labc 
les  the  sale  of  his  labor,  he  has  certainly  1 
lie  price  of  his  labor  for  the  time  he  was  w 
'he  over-stocked  dealer  in  fruit,  before  cons* 
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time.  Freesingi  canning  or  chemicals  may  preserve 
firuits  for  further  use,  but  no  step  can  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  waste  of  time  which  enters  into  the  computa- 
tion of  labor. 

Of  a  truth,  the  more  we  examine  the  question  the 
more  surprising  it  seems  that  in  spite  of  its  advantages 
which  we  have  tried  to  point  out*  that  the  system  of 
wagedom  or  capitalist  production  was  ever  allowed  to 
develop.  It  is  altogether  one-sided.  From  every 
point  of  view  labor  is  at  a  disadvantage.  Labor  h  a 
commodity,  therefore  according  to  the  law  of  value,  it 
will  bring  only  subsistence  wages.  It  is  a  commodity, 
therefore  capital  will,  most  certainly,  procure  it  at  the 
lowest  price  it  can,  the  same  as  it  does  iron  and  coal. 
Once  again  labor  is  a  commodity,  but  it  is  placed  at  a 
great  disadvantage  besides  all  othei*  commodities, 
since  its  possessors  are  under  the  Sternest  necessity 
to  sell,  and  further  it  is  such  an  extremely  perishable 
article  that  the  only  way  to  realize. on  it  is  to  sell  it  at 
once.  Is  it  any  surprise  then  that  we  find  a  great 
deal  of  misery  and  distress  in  the  world,  need  we 
wonder  that  many  signs  of  an  impending  change  are 
discemiblei  can  we  doubt  that  the  general  conscience 
of  the  people  will  demand,  in  the  name  of  simple 
equity  alone,  that  some  change  be  made,  and  that 
too,  soon. 

A  recent  writer  sums  up  the  situation  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing words*  which,  in  spite  of  their  sarcasm,  contain 
a  worid  of  truth.    We  make  but  slight  change  in  the 
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Here  is  the  laboring  classes  face  to  face  with 
vhich  holds  in  its  grip  the  means  of  subsistence. 

rcAch  those  means  of  subsistence  or  starve. 
T1S  bid  down  for  its  acceptance  are  clear  and 

we  will  place  within  your  hands  the  means 
nice  if  you  will  produce  sufficient  to  support 
11  as  yourselves,  and  if  you  will  consent  that 
c  of  your  produce,  over  that  which  is  sufficient 
irt  you  in  a  hardy,  frugal  life,  shall  be  the 

of  us  and  of  our  children.  If  you  are  very 
ery  self-denying  and  very  lucky  you  may  be 
■ave  enough  out  of  your  small   share  of  the 

to  feed  yourself  in  your  old  age  and  so  avoid 
ack  on  us.  The  children  will  tread  the  same 
id,  and  we  hope  you  will  remain  contented 

Dosition  in  which  Providence  has  olaced  vou. 
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ably  no  one  could  have  foreseen  the  practical  conse* 
quence,  or  practical  evils,  as  we  might  say,  which 
were  inseparably  connected  with  it.  They  have  come 
to  the  front  with  the  growth  of  modem  industry. 
Probably  no  one  could  foresee  that  the  new  system 
meant  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  yeoman  farm- 
ers of  England.  That  was  as  much  unforseen  as  it 
is  generally  unforseen  that  the  evils  under  which  the 
agriculturalists  of  this  country  are  laboring  are  caused 
also  by  the  simple  (act  that  labor  is  a  commodity. 
With  oflficial  figures  before  us  from  which  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  rewards  of  labor  are  the  same  in  both 
spheres  of  activity,  it  will,  perhaps,  become  clearer 
how  the  one  class  of  laborers  partake  of  the  misery  of 
the  other.  Neither  is  it  now  generally  understood,  in 
this  country,  that  a  continuance  of  this  system  means 
the  ultimate  destruction  of  our  agricultural  system. 
And  yet  as  time  passes  on,  it  will  more  and  more  pay 
capital  to  really  take  hold  of  land. 

The  French  writer,  Bastiat,  has  written  on  the 
distinction  between  the  Seen  and  the  Unseen  in  eco- 
nomical matters.  Here  is  an  excellent  case  in  point. 
The  agriculturalist  sees  that  if  labor  is  only  cheap  he 
can  procure  on  easier  terms  such  hands  as  he  needs 
on  his  farm.  He  sees  that  if  labor  only  is  cheap  he 
can  procure  his  agricultural  implements  cheaper. 
What  he  does  not  see  is  the  fact  that  he  himself  par- 
taketf  in  the  general  prosperity  of  labor.  He  does  not 
see  thac  the  value  of  the  produce  he  raises,  rises  and 
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h  the  value  of  labor  generally.     He  knows 

fc  machinery,  he  fails  to  uke  into  account 
limsclf  is  a  laborer  manipulating  one  of  the 
duclive  of  machines,  the  soil.    He  fwls  to  see 
^me  passes  on,  it  is  going  to  be  harder  and 

■m — to  compete  with  the  larger  and  more 
us.     He  docs  not  seem  to  understand  that 
>iul  once  seriously  turns  its  attention  to  farm- 
mall  farmer  will  be  as  remorselessly  crushed 
irned  into  a  mere  tenant  farmer,  as  was  the 
inufacturcr  crushed  out   when   the    factory 
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They  are  not,  m  in  the  case  of  railroad  laborers,  scat- 
tered all  along  an  extended  line.  The  company  that 
owns  the  mines  generally  owns  many  of  the  houses  in 
which  the  miners  livct  and  they  generally  have  a  store 
in  which  the  miners  are  expected  to  trade.  So  here 
we  have  capitalist  production,  almost  in  its  normal 
form,  all  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  hands  of 
capital,  and  a  large  body  of  workmen  on  the  other. 
So  in  mining  industry  we  have  a  good  example  of 
what  this  system  tends  to  bring  about. 

However,  we  are  not  ready  to  talk  about  monopo- 
lies just  yet    Mr.  H.  D.  Lloyd  has  presented  to  the 
world  the  terrible  story  of  Spring  Valley.    A  story 
which  no  American  can  read  without  varied  emotions 
of  sorrow,  shame,  indignation  and  alarm.     Sorrow, 
when  we  read  of  the  vast  amount  of  suffering  caused 
by  the  acts  of  capital.    Shame,  when  we  think  that 
men,  who  as  individuals  lead  excellent  lives,  yet  as 
officials  of  a  corporation  resort  to  schemes  so  dastardly 
to  efTect  their  purposes.    Indignation,  when  we  reflect 
that  they  are  legally  blameless,  and  are  to^lay  enjoy- 
ing the  usufruct  of  their  acts.    Alarm,  when  we  can 
but  see  that  such  is  the  tendency  of  the  age,  that  the 
time  is  surely  coming  when,  if  the  proper  steps  are  not 
taken,  more  and  more  of  the  main  avenues  of  produc- 
tion will  be  as  thoroughly  under  the  control  of  capital 
as  is  coal  mining.    The  fact  is,  wealth,  although  it 
may  have  and  undoubtedly  does  have  a  refining  and 
devating  influencct  as  truly  has  a  debasing  influencct 
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in  the  mad  pursuit  of  gold,  especially  if  their 
veiled  behind  the  doings  of  corporations,  do 
k  from  acts  that  should  forever  condemn  them, 
s  well  known,  at  various  places  in  Illinois  coal 

great  abundance,  Streator,  Braidwood  and 
nay  be  mentioned  as  examples.    The  Chicago 
thwestcm  railway  is  one  ol  the  giant  corpo-    . ' 
f  the  West.     It  has  its  branches  and  leased 
iver  Northern  Illinois,  Northern  Iowa,  South- 
onsin.SouthcrnMinnesou and  South  Dakota, 
ith  this  fact,  a  number  of  wealthy  men  largely 
i  in  the  railway,  some  of  them  being  directors 
kme,  concluded  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
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develop  the  mines ;  the  Town  Site  Company  to  boom 
the  town»  and  sell  off  building  lots  at  an  enormous 
advance  of  what  it  cost  the  company  to  buy.  The 
Railway  Company  built  a  branch  road  from  Belvidere, 
on  the  main  line*  and  was  to  do  the  hauling  of  the  coal 
and  purchase  what  it  needed  for  its  own  use.  The 
Fuel  Company  at  St  Paul  attended  to  business  at  its 
end  of  the  line  by  supplying  the  innumerable  towns 
with  coal.  We  must  remember  that  these  various 
companies  were  largely  composed  of  the  same  men 
and  interests.  So  lar  so  good.  Nothing  but  brisk 
business  from  the  word  *'go/*  But  to  carry  on  the 
mining  operations,  and  to  boom  the  town,  a  large 
population  must  be  gathered. 

Accordingly,  in  the  Spring  oi  i88Sf  most  glowing 
advertisements  were  circulated  all  over  the  country  in 
pamphlets  and  newspapers,  mentioning  the  many  ad- 
vantages to  be  found  in  the  new  town.  Miners  were 
assured  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  steady  work  and 
good  wages,  where  they  could  procure  homes  on  most 
excellent  terms.  The  bait  took.  From  all  the  coal- 
mining towns  around,  miners  sold  their  little  homes 
and  moved  to  Spring  Valley.  Business  men  concluded 
that  there  was  just  the  place  for  them  to  set  up  busi- 
ness. Emigrants  were  drawn,  not  only  firom  other 
states  as  far  away  as  Pennsylvania  and  Colorado,  but 
even  firom  Europe.  In  France  and  Belgium,  miners 
were  assured  that  a  home,  steady  employment  and 
good  wages  awaited  them  in  Spring  Valley.    So  sue* 
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Ivere  all  these  steps  that  a  population  of.  at 
Be  thousand  people  were  gathered  in  about 
■ars.  Every  thing  was  going  on  swimingly. 
wn  Site  Company  had  made  an  enormous 
:  of  their  investment.  It  is  true,  the  miners 
I  been  able  to  make  any  extra  wages.  Still 
;  hopeful.  Other  miners  were  still  being 
>  come,  and  it  seemed  reasonable  that  better 

:  ahead. 

[nuch  for  "  booming  "  legitimate  business  and 

t  of  thing.     But  capital  has  more  than  one 

kialce  proBt,  and  so  having  got  its  population 

capita)   proceeded   to   put   in   execution   a 
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case  the  miners,  for  any  reason,  quit  work — if  such 
arrangement  could  be  done,  why  of  course  the  men-^ 
their  slaves  for  the  time  being — would  be  rendered 
tractable.  All  these  advantages  capital  desired  to. 
gain.  Accordingly,  arrangements  were  made  to  secure 
them.  We  must  remember  that  no  strike  was  whis* 
pered  about  among  the  men,  and  the  owners  vrere 
paying  no  more  wages  than  were  being  in  the  neigh- 
boring  towns  of  LaSalle,  Streator  or  Brudwood;  in- 
deed not  quite  so  good  in  some  respects. 

Without  a  word  of  warning  two  of  the  mines 
were  closed  in  December,  1888,  throwing  seven  hun- 
dred men  out  of  employment.  What  this  throwing 
out  of  employment  means  is  hard  to  realize  by  the 
comfortably  off.  We  must  understand  that  on  the 
average  the  men  had  been  able  to- earn  a  fraction  less 
than  thirty-two  dollars  per  month.  It  probably  needs 
no  demonstration  that  with  that  amount  of  wages 
they  had  no  extra  resources  at  command  to  support 
themselves  during  the  winter  just  coming  on.  The 
miners  who  remained  at  work,  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred, divided  up  the  work  with  their  less  (ordinate 
comrades.  By  thb  means  the  miners  managed  to 
get  through  the  winter  somenray.  But  in  April,  with- 
out further  warning,  all  the  mines  were  suddenly 
closed.  What  did  capital  that  was  engineering  these 
operations  care  if  two  thousand  miners  with  families 
on  their  hands,  with  absolutely  nothing  ahead,  la  debt 
lor  their  little  homes,  were  suddenly  left  with  oothinsf 
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id  it  care  if  the  business  of  the  small  trade 
1  settled  down  was  ruined?     It  knew  what 
It  was  a  splendid  exhibition  of  what  leg 
isiness  notions  mean  if  capital  is  allowed 
pleases, 
ras  about  five  months  before  the  compai 

to  make  any  offer  to  its  miners.     The  off 
:d  to  less  than  half  the  wages  they  had  bei 
less  than  half  what  was  being  paid  In  neig 
lines.     This  offer  could  not  possibly  be  a 
y  the  men.     The  company  did  not  suppo: 

be  accepted.     Four  weeks  later  a  propo! 
i  made   embodying  all   the  points  which  « 
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two-thinli  of  the  men  had  Mattered  out  in  tearcH  of 
work  elsewhere  Many  disappointments  awaited 
these  poor  fellows.  When  they  got  to  a  place  where 
wwk  was  reported  they  often  found  they  were  de- 
ceived. Nothing  to  do  but  to  go  somewhere  else. 
Yet  they  sent  off  the  pittance  they  could  earn  to  their 
families  left  to  (ace  the  horrors  of  hunger  and  sick- 
ness at  home.  The  wife  of  a  merchant  in  Spring 
Valley,  who  was  doing  all  she  could  out  of  the  wreck 
.  of  her  husband's  business  to  help  the  still  more  un- 
fortunate families  around  her,  was  asked  how  she 
could  tell  a  iamily  was  in  want.  Listen  to  her  reply. 
"When  the  neighbors  see  the  little  children  of  a  fam* 
ily  hanging  about  the  door  crying  silently  hour  by 
hour,  they  know  well  enough  what  is  the  matter. 
There's  never  a  bite  in  that  house,  you  may  be  sure." 
"Little  children  crying  silently  hour  by  hour."  What 
a  pathetic  spectacle!  But  we  forget  capital  was  doing 
a  magnificent  stroke  of  business. 

Father  Huntington,  of  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  poor  of  New 
York,  visited  Spring  Valley  and  was  greatly  moved 
by  what  he  saw.  He  says :  "  The  poverty  stricken 
inhabitants  are  not  like  the  poor  1  am  used  to  seeing 
in  New  York.  There  is  no  whining ;  the  people  show 
intelligence  and  pride ;  even  hunger  has  not  debased 
their  feelings  as  one  might  expect  I  am  used  to 
scenes  of  want,  but  what  I  saw  at  Spring  Valley  was 
difiareot.    It  was  more  pitiful  than  anything  I  have 
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jtnessed  before."  Mr,  Lloyd  himself  writes 
ring  Valley  in  September :  "  In  this  great 
>sperous  State,  and  in  the  midst  of  harvest 
Irms  and  rich  cities,  the  visitor  will  see  a  cem- 
the  living.  Instead  of  the  light  of  health 
ines  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  and  women  the 
irescence  of  decaying  strength,  and  the  chil- 

lally  weakened  by  want  are  dying 

teachers  in  the  public  school  stated  that 
ay  to  school  In  the  morning  she  would  some- 
as  many  as  a  dozen  of  her  class  out  with 
going  to  beg.  As  they  saw  her  the  little 
.shamed,  would  try  to  hide  from  sight  until 
.     .     .     Numbers  of  the  chil- 
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learn  this  lesson?  No  one  probably  entertained  a 
suspicion  that  the  village  community  would  end  in 
villanage.  So  no  one  probably  ever  dreamed  that 
capital  to  achieve  its  end  would  override  the  rights, 
the  very  lives  of  the  people.  And  if  they  know  how  , 
to  do  it  in  one  department  of  labor  will  it  not  find  a 
way  to  do  it  in  all?  On  this  point  Mr.  Lloyd  con* 
ttnues»  and  his  words  are  a  solemn  warning  to  all : 
^  The  story  of  Spring  Valley  needs  but  a  change  of 
names  and  a  few  details,  to  be  the  story  of  Braid- 
wood,  111.,  where  babies  and  men  and  women  wither 
away  to  be  transmigrated  into  the  dividends  of  a  mil- 
lionaire coal-miner  of  Beacon  street,  Boston.  It  needs 
but  a  few  changes  to  be  the  story  of  Punxsutawney — 
where  starving^  foreigners^  have  eaten  up  all  the  dogs 
in  the  country  to  keeps  themselves  loyally  alive  to 
to  dig  coal  again  when  their  master  re-opens  the  coal 
kennels ;  and  of  Scranton  and  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
where  the  hard,  very  hard,  coal  barons  of  Pennsyl- 
vania manufacture  artificial  winter  for  twelve  months 
of  every  year.  It  needs  but  a  few  changes  to  be  the  . 
story  of  Brazil,  Ind.,  where  the  Brazil  Block  Coal 
Company  locked  out  their  thousands  of  miners  last 
year  even  until  their  wives  and  children  grew  trans- 
parent enough  to  be  glasses  through  which  the  miners 
could  read|  though  darkly,  the  terms  of  surrender 
which  they  had  to  accept  It  needs  but  a  few  changes 
to  be  the  story  of  the  Hocking  Valley,  where  Pinker- 
ton  gunpowder  was  burned  to  give  the  light  by  which 
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ould  read  "  the  free  contract "  its  brother  Capi- 
nted  it  to  sign — or  the  story  of  the  Reading 
ies,  where,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Con- 
nal  Committee  of  I887-1888,  the  employer 
ed  the  miners  to  riot,  and  then  shot  the  rioters 
<f.''     The  story  of  Spring  Valley  needs  not 
hanges  to  be  a  picture  of  what  all  American 
y  will  come  to  be  if  the  power  of  capiul  de- 
al its  present  rate  up  to  the  end  of  the  nine- 
century." 

t  no  one  suppose  that  in  such  a  fight  as  this 
few  thousand  miners  on  one  side  and  a  few 
sts  on  the  other,  are  concerned.    The  story  has 
Jd  only  as  a  typical  one.     Only  to  call  atten- 

nmorsiTT  w  laiml 
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HAVE  as  yet  considered  only  one 
of  the  two  principles  which  capi- 
tal must  take  into  consideration, 
in  creating  surplus  value,  that  is 


Vlliw  ^^  necessity  of  getting  labor  as  cheap  as 
t*^  \\  possible.  We  have  discussed  what  conse- 
quence flow  from  thence.  Not  only  are  the  natural 
advantages  all  in  the  hands  of  capital,  but  capital  has 
discovered  how  to  create  new  advantages.  Now  the 
second  principle  remains  to  be  considered.  That  is, 
labor  must  be  made  as  productive  as  possible,  the 
laborer's  work  must  be  made  to  yield  as  great  a  return 
as  possible.  On  further  consideration  this  is  seen  to 
be  but  a  branch  of  the  first  principle!  If  you  can 
manage  to  make  one  laborer  do  the  work  of  two, 
while  paying  him  only  the  wages  of  one,  you  certainly 
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iTected  a  wonderful  reduction  of  wages.     But 

pnsider  it  entirely  separate  from  the  other  prin- 

Here,  too,  we   shall   discover  the  source   of 

Here,  too,  we  shall  find  a  most  potent 

pnt  of  oppression  which  results  in  degrading 

\nd  as  one  class  can  not  sufTer  in  this  degra- 

Lithoutall  sufifering,  we  shall  see  how  necessary 

bke  from  capital  its  power  to  thus  exploit  labor. 

:  first  aspect  of  the  case  concerns  the  length 

Irorking  day.     If  we  will  recall  in  the  days  of 

1,  the  villan  was  expected  to  work  one  or  more 

peek  for  tho  lord,  besides  extra  work  at  various 

T  the  year.    Here  there  was  no  disguise.    He 

ay  his  lord  this  service  for  which  he  received 
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•re  powerbn  to  resist  They  must  five  up  the  ^ht 
of  oiganiutioa ;  they  must  take  no  united  actkM  to 
better  thdr  condition.  In  how  many  cases  do  we  not 
know  that  workmen  have  been  compelled  of  late  years 
to  sign  iron-dad  agreements  not  to  belong  to  any 
labor  organization?  We  all  know  such  instances. 
Why  does  capital  object?  The  reasons  generally 
given  are  transpaiently  flimsy.  The  real  reason  is,  as 
has  been  shown  in  the  most  thorough  manner  by 
labor  statistics  in  Ohio,  that  "  the  trades  best  organ* 
ixed  receive  the  most  compensation  for  their  labor, 
live  better,  save  the  most  money  and  provide  more 
,  comfort  and  conveniences  for  their  families  than  those 
trades  wliose  organisation  are  too  imperfect  for  the 
protection  of  its  members."  When  men  »fc  compelled 
to  sign  away  such  rights  as  this,  what  becomes  of  their 
freedom? 

And  how  about  not  bestowing  his  labor  for  noth- 
ing ?  In  the  days  of  serfage,  such  toil  could  be  easily 
estimated,  it  amounted  to  a  certain  iiiinibcr  of  days 
tai\  in  the  year.  But  have  we  not  shown  that  taking 
the  United  Sutes  as  a  whole,  the  laborer  creats  the 
value  of  his  tabor  in  about  one-half  the  time  be  is  at 
work?  Does  he  not  then  really  work  the  other 
half,  for  his  employer's  profit  alone  ?  Now,  of  course, 
we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  all  clear  profit  to 
the  employer  or  to  capital,  but  it  certainly  does  show 
that  there  is  not  such  a  t^fTerence  as  we  might  sup* 
pose  between  wages  and  seriage.    The  villan  or  serf 
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I  his  lord's  land,  say  two  days  a  week.     Here 

Kpen  and  above  board,  he  worked  two  days  for 

If  the  average  factory  workman  replaces  in 

;  hair  of  the  day  the  value  of  the  wages  paid 

I  certainly  works  the  last  half  of  the  day  for 

During  the  week  then  he  works  three  days 

■ing.     We  no  longer  call  it  villanage.     3ut  "a 

lany  other  name  will  smell  as  sweet."     And 

1  wc  have  already  set  forth,  if  labor  in  general 

|>r  capital  about  one-half  the  time  for  nothing 

ft-icultural  labor  does  also.     The  farmer  may 

[  is  working  for  himself  alone  "free"  and  "in- 

It  is  a  case  of  mistaken  identity. 
s  introduces  us  to  the  length  of  the  working 
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the  seventeenth  centuries  ten  hours  a  day  was  all  that 
the  law  tried  to  make  the  legal  day,  TJiis  was  the 
,  l^al  day  for  artisans,  agricultural  laborers  and  black* 
smiths.  And  it  seems  that  even  then  they  refused  to 
work  alt  of  the  week,  they  insisted  on  time  for  recre* 
ation  and  holidays.  Some  writers  of  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  eighteenth  century  thought  it  would  be 
wise  to  punish  the  paupers  by  shutting  them  up  in 
.work-houses  and  compelling  them  to  work  twelve 
hours  a  day. 

And  yet  so  rapidly  did  capital  increase  its  power 
that  in  but  a  few  years  after  this  the  normal  working 
day  for  all  became  twelve  hours.  This  was  consid- 
ered the  natural  limit  of  a  day's  work.  But  with  the 
general  introduction  of  machinery  even  this  restraint 
way  broken  down.  Thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen  and 
even  more  hours  a  day  came  to  be  the  rule.  The 
evil  grew  to  such  an  alarming  proportion  that  Great 
Britain  was  simply  forced  against  the  clamorous  ob- 
jection of  employers  to  commence  legislation  against 
long  hours.  The  employment  of  children  during 
these  excessive  long  hours  was  the  crying  evil  of  the 
age.  No  less  than  five  acts  were  passed  from  t8o3 
to  1833  to  restrict  the  hours  of  labor.  The  act  of 
1833  prohibited  the  employment  of  young  persons, 
that  is  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years  old,  for  more 
than  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  of  other  persons  ior 
more  than  fifteen  hours  a  day.  Quite  different  this, 
from  the  legislattoa  which  tried  to  make  fiilL  grown 
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i  work   ten   hours  a  day.     Nothing   displays 

brcibly  the  heartlessness  of  capital  than   the 

f  of  laws  to  prevent  them  from  working  men 

in  fifteen  hours  a  day. 

Is  interesting  to  read  Karl  Marx's  account  of 

Bse  of  the  struggle  between  capital  and  labor, 

Ithc  many  ingenius  ways  in  which  capital  cir- 

|tcd   the  taw.     It  was  not  until   1S48  that  the 

s  reduced  in  a  number  of  trades,  to  ten  hours, 

iveral   times   since  then,  legislation  has  been 

led  to  interfere  to  protect  labor  from  the  power 

lal ;  and  especially  to   protect    little  children. 

Is  singular  tha»  this  step  was  necessary.     And 

ny  more  strange  that  capital  should  utterly 
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The  lace  trade  was  one  of  the  trades  left  un* 
touched  by  the  legislation  of  1848.  Marx  quotes 
from  a  London  paper  of  i860  an  account  of  a  meet- 
ing in  the  interest  of  that  trade.  One  speaker  de- 
clared **  That  there  was  an  amount  of  privation  and 
sufTering  among  that  portion  of  the  population  con- 
nected«¥ith  the  lace  trade  unknown  in  other  parts  of 

the  kingdom,  indeed  in  the  civilized  world 

Children  of  nine  or  ten  years  are  dragged  from  their 
squalid  beds  at  two,  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  compelled  to  work  for  a  bare  subsistence 
/Until  ten,  eleven  or  twelve  at  night ;  their  limbs  wear- 
ing away,  their  frames  dwindling,  their  faces  whiten- 
ing, and  their  humanity  absolutely  sinking  into  a 
stone-like  torpor,  *  utterly  horrible  to  contemplate. 
....  The  system  as  described  is  one  of  unmitigated 
slavery,  socially,  morally  and  spiritually. 

The  potters'  trade  was  another  trade  left  unregu- 
lated, the  "children's  employment  commission"  for 
1863  preserved  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  chil- 
dren employed  in  such  works.  From  this  we  can 
judge  what  the  adults  must  have  worked.  Qne  boy 
of  seven  testified  that  he  worked  from  six  in  the 
morning  until  nine  at  night ;  another,  a  boy  of  twelve, 
testified  as  follows :  "  I  come  at  six.  Sometimes  I 
come  at  four.  I  worked  all  night  last  night  till  six 
o'clock  this  morning.  I  have  not  been  in  bed  since 
night  before  last*"  No  wonder  that  when  the  doc- 
tors were  asked  as  to  the  effect  produced  they  should 
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feach  generation  of  potters  is   more  dwarf 

■s  robust  than  the  preceding  one T 

^  as  a  class,  both  men  and  women,  represent 

(rated  population,  both  physically  and  morall 

,  as  a  rule,  stunted  in  growth,  ill-shaped  ai 

litly  ill-formed  in  the  chest ;  they  become  pi 

f  old,  and  are  certainly  short  lived." 
pese  accounts  could  of  course  be  extended 

And  even  in  trades  regulated  by  la' 
Iras  so  much  ingenuity  shown  by  various  ma 
lers  in  devising  means  to  circumvent  the  la 
fcfore  the  factory  legislation  of  1867  men  ai 
1  were  worked   far  beyond  the  proper  limit  f 
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those  employed  at  Spring  Valley  to  accomplish  its 
ends.  The  general  principles  of  factory  legislation 
of  Great  Britain  have  been  adopted  by  the  several 
States  of  this  Union.  Though  there  is  considerable 
diversity,  most  of  the  States  prohibit  child  labor 
under  a  certain  age,  generally  from  twelve  to  fourteen, 
^bove  that  period  they  may  be  employed,  but,  in  a 
number  of  States  at  least,  there  are  restrictions  for  a 
year  or  so  longer.  Such  as  that  they  can  not  be  em- 
ployed while  public  schools  are  in  session,  they  must 
be  able  to  read  and  write,  they  must  attend  school  a 
certain  number  of  weeks.  Then,  in  most  States  they 
are  forbidden  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day 
under  eighteen  years  of  age.  This  same  restriction 
is  generally  thrown  around  women,  and  they  are  in 
addition  absolutely  forbidden  to  be  employed  in  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work,  as  mining.  In  some  States  eight 
hours  is  made  a  legal  day's  work,  in  nearly  all,  how« 
ever,  it  is  ten  hours,  and  almost  without  exception 
longer  hours  can  be  arranged  by  special  contract. 
And,  in  examining  the  various  reports  on  the  number 
of  hours  employed  in  various  manufactures,  we  are 
struck  with  the  fact  that  large  and  very  important 
branches  still  work  their  men  eleven  and  twelve  hours 
a  day.  In  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron,  for  instance, 
the  hours  are  almost  always  twelve.  Other  branches 
of  the  iron  work  generally  ten.  In  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  the  hours  are  nearly 
always  eleven,  excepting  in  the  State  of  Massachu 
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Flour  and  the  preparation  of  food,  in  the  ma- 
f  cases,    twelve  hours.     Lumbering,  eleven 
Manufacture  of  carpets,  eleven  hours.     On 
1  we  will  notice  that  these  branches,  while 
)ortant  indeed,  yet  require  relatively  a  lower 
'  labor  than  others.     Compare,  for  instance, 
making  with  steel,  or  the  making  of  steel 

;eneral  terms,  however,  the  limit  in  this  coun-  . 
1  Great  Britain,  is  placed  at  ten  hours.     But 
e  right  limit?     Every  one  knows  that  we  have 
some  years  an  agitation  in  favor  of  eight 
this  country ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  demands 
jo^nakc^iow^W^iav^vatchc^h^wino^^^ 
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a  detired  end.  Indirect  means  will  often  succeed 
where  direct  ones  lail.  Capital,  bent  on  getting  all 
that  it  can  out  of  labor,  Has  of  course  considered 
every  phase  of  the  problem.  Now  it  so  happens 
that  a  method  can  be  adopted  in  a  number  of  employ- 
ments which  apparently  seems  fair  and  above  board, 
but  in  effect  it  opens  the  door  to  very  great  abuse. 
That  is  paying  by  the  piece.  Certainly  this  seems  to 
be  a  fair  way  of  doing.  It  is  after  all  nothing  but  the 
old  way  of  reckoning  wages,  and  it  appears  to  throw 
the  evil  of  overwork  on  the  workman.  Their  remu- 
neration at  best  is  very  small,  they  can  hardly  resist 
the  temptation  of  working  a  little  longer  so  a&  to  get 
a  Itttte  more  pay,  and  so  the  process  goes  on,  and  in 
certain  employments  we  find  an  appalling  amount  of 
overwork. 

Suppose  the  custom  would  spring  up  of  buying 
cotton  cloth  by  the  pound.  How  long  would  it  take 
our  merchants  to  know  just  how  many  yards  of  a 
certain  width  it  took  to  make  one  pound?  Does  any 
one  suppose  we  would  get  cloth  any  cheaper?  It  is 
just  so  in  paying  by  the  piece.  Whether  a  laborer 
receives  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day  for  ten  hours' 
labor,  or  a  shilling  a  piece  for  ten  pieces,  which  ex- 
perience shows  he  can  turn  out  in  one  day.  what  dif- 
ference does  it  makeP  Its  ill  effects  are  neutralized, 
if,  for  instance,  the  work  is  done  in  a  factory,  where 
the  machinery  is  only  run  a  certain  number  of  hours 
a  day.  or  In  a  coal  mine,  where  the  miner  ii  paid  ao 
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ton.  but  the  hours  of  labor  is  specified.     And 
such  cases,  the  tendency  is  to  make  the  men 
;rt  themselves.     Let  us  illustrate  that  point, 
it  start  from  the  well  ascertained  ground  that 
iborer  is  going  to  receive  is  a  living  any  way. 
:  moMers  wages  are  two  dollars  a  day.     Two 
y  be  worlting  side  by  side,  both  able  to  earn     " 
iges.     Now  if  payment  by  the  piece  be  intro-     . 

may  be  that  one  man  will  be  able  to  finish       *rt 
tides  than  the  other ;  but,  in  effect,  instead 
etting  the  benefit  of  this,  the  other's  wages 

or  he  will  have  to  really  over-exert  himself, 
s  is  not 'altogether  a  hypothetical  case.     The 
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out  in  those  trades  in  which  the  work  can  be  done  at 
home.    Such  as  tailoring  and  cigar  making.     Here 
an  amount  of  evil  comes  to  view  on  the  slighest  in- 
spection that  is  absolutely  appalling.   This  introduces 
us  to  the  **  Sweating   System.**     Every  one  knows 
what  is  meant  by  this  expression.    Its  victims  are  the 
wretchedly  poor  men  and  women,  who  make  various 
articles  of  wearing  apparel,  such  as  shirts,  vests,  over- 
alls, etc.    The  *'  sweater ''  may  be  either  some  sub- 
contractor, as  is  generally  the  case,  who  procures  the 
work  done  for  large  wholesale  houses,  or  it  may  be 
some  highly  respectable  firm  itself,  who  conclude  to 
cover  into  their  treasury  all  the  profit  there  is  to  be 
made.   Sweating  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  cloth- 
ing trade,  nor  to  women.    Cigars  are  often  made  in 
tenement  house  factories.     The  inspectors  in  New 
York  City  reported  that  they  found   nothing  more 
dangerous  to  public  health,  family  virtue  and  common 
decency  than  the  huge  tenement  house  cigar  factory. 
One  quarter  in  New  York  properly  known  as  Jew- 
town  is  almost  entirely  given  up  to  the  cheap  clothing 
manufacturing.    There  the  system  may  be  seen  in  its 
perfection. 

If  we  will  only  reflect  that  sweating  is  concerned 
with  the  labor  of  the  wretchedly  poor  and  mainly  help- 
less, we  might  say  hopeless,  classes  of  women,  child- 
ren, ignorant  emigrants,  we  can  at  once  see  wh^t 
fearful  advantages  are  taken  of  their  necessities.  They 
are  starving,  cold,  sick,  prices  are  put  down  to  .the 
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west  point.     Where  only  by  the  most  pinching 
ny,  and  work  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  a  day, 
■ord  a  most  wretched  living,  under  most  de- 
I  circumstances.     Society  is  powerless  to  break 
vils  under  present  circumstances.     Given  the 
Ist  system,  given  a  great  concentration  of  popu- 
land  such  evils  will  as  inevitably  come  into  ex- 
I  as  night  follows  day.     And  what  monstrous 
liey  are.     To  a  whole  class  of  people  la  our 
■ties  Hood's  lines  apply: 
"Work  I     Work  I     Work  I 
Mj  laixir  aevtr  flags ; 

Anil  wliat  ore  ita  wages?     A  bed  ofttrkw, 
A  cruRt  of  brciul — and  ragi. 
That  Kliotloreil  roof — kntl  tliia  naked  floors 
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flaric  and  even  Touler  than  the  outer  one,  held  the  bed ; 
m  mattreH,  black  with  age,  lying  on  the  floor.  Here 
such  rest  ai  might  be  had  was  taken  when  the  sixteen 
bouri  of  work  ended — sixteen  hours  of  toil  unrelieved 
by  one  gleam  of  hope  or  cheer ;  the  net  result  of  this 
accumulated  and  ever  accumulating  misery  being  three 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week.  Two  women,  u«ng 
their  utmost  diligence,  could  finish  one  cloak  per  day, 
receiving  from  the  swifter,  trough  whose  hands  all 
must  come,  lif^  cents  each  for  a  toil  unequaled  by 
any  form  of  la^  under  the  aun  .  .  .  They  are  pro- 
ducts of  nineteenth  century  civilization,  and  these 
seven  are  but  types, -hundreds  of  their  kind  confront- 
ing the  searcher,  who  looks  on  aghast,  and  who  as  the 
list  lengthens  and  case  after  case  gives  its  unutterably 
miserable  details,  turns  away  in  a  despair  only  matched 
by  that  of  the  woricer." 

The  same  writer  has  an  account  that  is  a  wonder* 
fiiUy  impressive  comment  on  our  present  civilization, 
and  shows  in  a  most  striking  light  how  abject  misery 
may  exist  side  by  side  with  some  of  the  highest  results 
of  modem  culture.  The  great  East  River  bridge  is 
one  of  the  triumphs  of  mddem  skill.  But  as  its 
mighty  arches  were  slowly  reared  they  shut  out  light 
and  sunshine  firom  cheerless  tenement  houses  near. 
The  electric  light,  however,  another  product  of  modem 
times,  lighted  up  the  same  at  night.  In  this  case  what 
did  the  wretched  tenants  do  ?  "  The  day's  work  has 
ceased  to  be  the  day's  work,  and  the  women  who  can 
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Brd  the  gas  or  oil  that  must  burn  if  they  work 
lay  time,  sleep  while  day  lasts  and  when  night 
Ind  the  electric  light  penetrates  every  corner 
Bhadowy  rooms,  turn  to  the  toil  by  which  their 
I  won  ,  .  .  Natural  law,  natural  living  abolished 
all,  and  this  light  that  blinds  but  holds  no 
(lining  upon  the  mass  of  weary  humanity  who 
Irgotten  what  sunshine  may  mean  and  who 
1>  joy  that  life  was  meant  to  hold. " 
■-town,  New  York,  is  as  stated,  almost  wholly 
Ip  to  workers  on  cheap  clothes,  and  there 
in  abundance.  It  must  be  said,  to  the 
If  the  Jewish  population,  that  though  in  the 
poverty,  though  forced  to  inhuman  hours  of 
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the  iweater's  district.  Every  open  window  of  the  big 
'  tenements,  that  stand  like  a  continuous  brick  wall  on 
both  sides  of  the  way,  gives  you  a  glimpse  of  one  of 
these  shops  as  the  train  speeds  by.  Men  and  women 
bending  over  their  machines,  or  ironing  clothes  at  the 
window,  half*naked.  Proprieties  do  not  count  on  the 
East  Side  ;  nothing  counts  that  cannot  be  converted 
into  hard  cash.  The  road  is  like  a  big  gangway 
through  an  endless  work  room  where  vast  multitudes 
are  forever  laboring.  Morning,  noon  or  night,  it 
makes  no  difference ;  the  scene  is  always  the  same. 
At  Rivington  Street,  let  us  get  off  and  continue  our 
trip  on  foot.  Men  stagger  along  the  sidewalk  groan- 
ing under  heavy  burdens  of  unsewn  garments,  or 
enormous  black  bags  stuffed  full  of  finished  coats  and 
trousers.  Let  us  follow  one  to  his  home.  Up  two 
flights  of  dark  stairs,  three,  four,  on  every  landing, 
whirring  sewing  machines  behind  closed  doors  betray- 
ing what  goes  on  within,  to  the  door  that  opens  to 
admit  the  bundle  and  the  man.  A  sweater,  this,  in  a 
small  way.  Five  men  and  a  woman,  two  young  girls, 
not  fifteen,  and  a  boy.  The  floor  is  littered  ankle-deep 
with  haltsewn  garments.  In  the  alcove,  on  a  couch 
of  many  dozens  of  "  pants  "  ready  for  the  finisher,  a 
bare-legged  baby  with  pinched  face  is  asleep.  A  fence 
of  piled  up  clothing  keeps  him  from  rolling  off  on  the 
floOT.  The  faces,  hands  and  arms,  to  the  elbows^  of 
every  one  in  the  room  are  black  with  the  color  of  the 
dotb  on  which  they  are  working.    The  bay  and  the 
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blone  look  up  at  our  entrance.  The  girls  shoot 
r  glances,  but  at  a  warning  look  from  the  man 
I  bundle  they  tread  their  machines  more  ener- 
r  than  ever.  The  men  do  not  appear  to  be 
Iven  of  the  presence  of  a  stranger." 
:  have  mentioned  the  tenement  house  cigar 
This  is  a  sort  of  variation  in  the  regular 
Isystem.  Its  headquarters  are  in  the  Bohemian 
Ithe  town.  But  little  machinery  is  required  in 
Uking.  Skill  comes  -by  practice.  In  work  of 
^racter  the  owner  of  dilapidated  tenement 
Eontrives  to  reap  double  profits,  one  as  land- 
I  one  as  employer.  The  necessities  of  the  Bo> 
3  great  that  they  are  literally  reduced  to 
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Mr.  RiU  gnrn  some  figures  in  another  instance  where 
better  prices  than  usual  were  obtained  for  their  work. 
A  man  could  malce  six  cents  and  a  half  an  hour.  He 
and  his  wife  worked  seventeen  hours  and  a  half  a  day. 
Now  when  we  feel  indignant  to  think  such  a 
state  of  affairs  should  exist,  let  us  stop  and  ask  what 
it  is  that  we  especially  condemn.  Here  is  a  firm  sell- 
ing  ready  made  clothing.  In  order  to  meet  competi- 
.  tion  in  their  trade,  they  must  sell  as  cheaply  :is  other 
stores.  They  can  not  pay  more  for  their  labor  than 
die  others.  It  is  easy  of  course  to  excoriate  employ- 
ers, but  there  is  no  more  reason  in  so  doing  than  there 
u  in  blaming  yourself.  Why  don't  you  head  a  good 
round  subscription  for  their  relief.  Those  who  em- 
ploy them  and  pay  the  wages  agreed  upon  are  no 
more  called  upon  to  pay  extra  wages  than  you  are  to 
take  up  a  collection  for  their  benefit.  Here  as  else- 
where the  proverb  as  to  people  living  in  glass  houses 
applies.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  miserably 
poor  people  applying  for  this  work.  If  our  present 
system  is  right  why  should  an  employer  offer  them 
higher  wages?  When  you  buy  groceries  or  clothing 
your  conscience  never  hurts  you  for  buying  of  the 
one  who  will  sell  the  cheapest.  Why  should  not  an 
enipk>yer  of  labor  have  the  same  privilege  and  buy 
the  commodity  in  which  he  deals  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble figure?  In  all  our  large  cities  there  is  any  amount 
of  peo(Je  huagry  for  work  at  these  low  prices.  *  It 
vovkl  be  fully  as  reasooable  to  expect  grocers  in  the 
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eir  hearts  to  sell  them  sugar,  coffee  and 
at  about  one-half  of  the  usual  rates, 
their  condition,  as  to  expect  employers 
s  to  double  what  they  are  now. 
in,  it  is  the  system  itself  that  is  at  fault, 
nan  is  not  a  philanthropist,  everflowing 
on  the  contrary  he  is  looking  out  for 
We  must  deal  with  the  world  as  it  is, 
id  like  to  have  it.     It  must  be  evident 
tern  places  the  means  of  production  in 
one   set  of  men,   thereby  giving  them 
other  portion,  that  the  first  are  cer- 
o  exercise  that  power.     Not  only  will 
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itself  that  has  outgrown  all  bounds  and  that  faces  us 
to-day — the  modern  Medusa  on  which  he  who  looks 
has  no  more  heart  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  forever 
heart  of  stone,  insensible  to  any  sorrow,  unmoved  by 
any  cry  of  child  or  woman.  It  is  with  this  shape  that 
the  battle  must  be,  and  no  man  has  yet  told  us  its 
issue.  Nay,  save  here  and  there  one,  who  counts 
that  battle  is  needed,  or  sees  the  shadow  of  the  ter- 
ror  walking  not  only  in  darkness,  but  before  al|  men's 
eyes,  who  is  there  that  has  not  chosen  blindness,  and 
will  not  hear  the  voice  that  pleads :  "  Let  my  people, 
go  free." 

Yes,  a  change  must  somehow  be  (nade.    Surely 
it  is  not  all  a  disordered  fancy  which  pictures  to  our-  ^ 
selves  a  different  future.    When  the  boundless  wealth 
of  nature,  the  almost  limitless  ingenuity  of  man  will . 
banish  much  of  ignorance,  poverty  and  crime.  When 
little  children  shall  not  go    ragged,  shivering  and 
starving  to  bed,  in  order  that  others  may  heap  wealth    - 
on  wealth.    A  time  must  come  when  the  means  of 
living  shall  be  so  easy  to  obtain  that  men  and  women 
need  not 

Work  I  workl  workl 
Till  the  brmin  begins  to  swim. 
Work!  workl  workl 
N.  Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dinii 

Workl  workl  workl 
From  weary  chime  to  ohime, 
Workl  workl  workl  T 

Am  priiODeiF  work  voft  onmeb 
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AGE  OF   MACHINERY.                             * 

hinei— Prc»ent  upecU  of  tht  eu*— C«piUl  ren- 
ive  by  macliinei— Bxcbaoge  v>lue  effected  by  m*- 
eri'  opiniOQ— Profcreu  of  the  lut  ceatarT— Tha 

e>— Uuhiue*  lower  the  tUndard  af  labor-CUU 
l.bor-C«oclori«i. 

^CAN  define  man  aa  a"  tool-using 

jj!>.  animal."     There  is  more  in  this            , 
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be  used  to  deliver  strokes  which  shiver  a  block  of 
granite  to  powder  or  gently  break  an  egg,  as  we 
may  desire.  The  whole  history  of  man's  progress 
passes  between  those  extremes. 

In  discussing  the  definition  of  capital,  we 
fonnd  that  while  of  a  truth  capital  was  as  old  as 
labor  itself,  yet  it  was  but  recently  that  it  exhibited 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  modem  capital.  So« 
ciety  had  to  reach  a  peculiar  stage  of  development 
before  capital  became  what  it  is  to-day.  It  is  the 
same  thing  with  a  machine.  In  one  sense  of  the 
word,  machines  have  existed  about  as  long  as  man 
himself;  and  yet  again  what  we'  nowadays  mean  by 
machines  and  machinery  is  a  modem  product.  It 
simply  amounts  to  this :  In  the  first  stage,  men  per- 
formed work  by  the  aid  of  machines.  In  the  sec- 
ond stage,  machines  do  work  with  the  aid  of  men. 
This  distinction  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  real  one. 
The  primitive  weaver  makes  improvement  in  the 
simple  machine  which  he  uses.  He  is  the  driving 
hand  with  it  all ;  his  machine  simply  helps  him.  In 
the  immense  factories  they  now  have  huge  automa- 
tons, with  self-acting  electric  stops,  which  stop  the 
machine  when  a  bobbin  is  empty  or  when  a  thread 
breaks.  One  hand  can  tend  to  several  looms. 
Here  is  machinery  doing  work  with  the  aid  of  men. 

The  genesis  of  a  machine  is  about  as  follows: 
Uaa  uses  some  simple  tool  to  help  him  perform  his 
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He  saws  wood  with  a  saw,  knits  with  some 
,  or  spins  with  a  distaff.  He  has  bnt  two 
0  work  with.  He  can  not  work  two  saws  at 
ith  any  precision  at  least ;  can  not  knit  with 
lan  four  needles,  or  attend  to  more  than  one 
g  wheel.  The  primitive  machine  ia  a 
ism  working  a  number  of  these  tools  at 
everal  saws  are  united  in  a  gang-saw.  In 
St  spinning  jenny,  eight,  and  afterwards 
spindles,  were  revolved  by  one  wbeel;  and  a 
2  frame,  representing  as  many  fingers  and 

as  there  were  threads,  alternately  advanced 
cded  from  the  spindles,  imitating  mechanic- 

I 
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A  machine,  then,  generally  is  a  number  of  tools 
arranged  in  a  frame  to  do  work  similar  in  kind  to 
what  the  individual  workman  did  previously.  Or 
it  may  be  in  all  its  essential  parts  the  simple  tool  or 
machine  of  the  individual  worker,  but  now  moved 
by  iron  and  steam,  and  consequently  operated  on  a 
Cyclopean  scale,  just  as  many  kinds  of  steam  pumps 
are  but  gigantic  reproductions  of  the  ordinary 
pumps.  No  great  improvement  was  possible  until 
a  steady  and  adequate  motive  power  to  drive  the  ma- 
chines could  be  supplied.  Human  power  by  cranks 
and  pedals,  horse  power  in  various  ways,  wind  and 
water  were  all  employed.  But  none  can  for  one 
minute  be  compared  to  steam  ;  hence  the  invention 
by  Watt,  in  1784,  of  the  steam  engine,  justly 
marks  the  beginning  of  modern  machine  industry,  f 

Now  a  tireless  monster,  needing  only  a  due^ 
supply  of  coal,  oil,  and  water,  is  ready  to  do  our 
bidding ;  a  geni  more  powerful  far  than  Aladdin's 
is  at  our  service.  Progress  now  consists  in  improv- 
ing the  simple  tools,  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  moved  being  now  altogether  different  than 
when  employed  by  the  individual  worker.  Re- 
semblance to. the  original  tools  gradually  disap- 
pears;  thty  are  more  and  more  perfected  until  they 
become  vast  automatons.  The  speed  at  which  they 
work  is  greatly  increased.  The  primitive  spiifdle 
revolved  but  a  few  hundred  times  a  minute;  the 
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Spindle  seven   thousand  times  a  minute. 

nes  are  made  by  other  machines  with  mathe- 

1  precision.     Electric  stops,  automatic  shut- 

bd  innumerable  mechanical  devices  of  mar* 

I  ingenuity  are  constantly  being  invented  to 

he  place  of  the  human  hand,  or  eye,  or  ear, 

pich,  unlike  them,  will  not  grow  weary,  or 

1  or  heedless.     The  element  of  technical  skill 

I  individual  worker,  on  which  nearly  all  de> 

in  the  earlier  stage,  is  thrust  more  and 

In  the  background.      The  machine  depends 

Id  less  ou  skilled  human  help.     If,  in  a  card- 

■achine  nowadays,  a  thread  breaks,  the  ma- 
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change  in  the  system  will  be  for  one  minute  toler- 
ated which  does  not  accept  at  once  the  machinery 
of  the  day,  or  which  does  not  contrive  in  some  way 
to  hold  out  the  most  enticing  inducements  to  men 
to  continue  in  the  field  of  invention.  We  want  to 
spur  men  on  to  struggle  for  still  greater  conquestSi 
even  richer  prizes  in  the  future.  ^We  have  but  just 
begun  the  exploitations  of  electricity.  What  mar- 
velous results  even  now  are  before  us.  Unless  we 
mistake,  there  is  a  richer  mine  awaiting  development 
here  than  in  the  exploitation  of  steam  during  the 
last  century.  And  just  at  this  time,  too,  we  are  but 
just  beginning  to  make  practical  use  of  one  of  the 
most  abundant  minerals  which  nature  has  provided 
for  us — aluminum. 

Pages  could  be  filled  with  a  description  of  its 
many  useful  qualities.  It  abounds  everywhere. 
We  have  been  debarred  from  using  it  because  sci- 
ence had  discovered  no  way  of  reducing  it  from  it? 
ore,  clay,  in  a  cheap  and  practical  way.  We  hear 
rumors  every  day  that  the  secret  has  at  last  been 
solved.  There  has  certainly  been  a  great  reduction 
in  price  of  late  years,  and  undoubtedly  progress 
will  continue  in  this  direction.  We  believe  this 
discovery  as  truly  marks  the  opening  of  a  new  age 
in  civilization,  as  did  the  the  discovery  of  iron* 
What  this  means,  only  those  know  who  have  pop- 
dered  long  on  the  growth  of  dvilintion— have 
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d  the  wonderful  advances  man  made  in  i 
■hea  he  gained  a  knowledge  of  bronze,  i 
wonderful  advance  still  when  he  became 
;ed  with  iron.      Those  who  think   we  li 
reached  the  end  of  progress  in  mecban 
ions  are  as  certainly  in  error  as  was  the  tl 
of  a  hundred  years   ago  who  might  h 
iit  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  '. 
ig  more  to  be  desired. 
I  some  way,  then,  all  the  practical  results  v 
d  must  be  preserved,  and  further  discovei 
ust  be  sought  for.     All  this  can  be  said,  t 
e  need  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  deplora 
tha^accompan^th^ncreasina^s^o^ 
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in  the  past,  and  is  now,  the  dumping  ground  of 
Burope.  But  we  have  about  reached  a  turning 
point  in  our  histoiy,  and  so  from  all  sources  we  can 
but  conclude  a  change  must  come  soon,  so  it  is  but 
wise  to  examine  more  particularly  into  this  ma- 
chine industry,  and  study  more  particularly  what 
its  effect  on  labor  has  been  in  the  past,  and  what  its 
probable  effect  will  be  in  the  future. 

We  are  prone  to  speak  of  labor  being  rendered 
much  more  productive  by  new  inventions  and  dis« 
coveries.  But  now,  under  our  present  system,  in 
which  labor  is  but  a  commodity,  it  is  not  the 
laborer  who  gets  the  fruits  of  this  increased  pro- 
ductiveness. And  in  fact,  as  it  is  in  effect,  it  is  not 
true  that  labor  is  rendered  more  productive;  the 
truth  is,  it  is  capital  that  is  rendered  more  pro- 
ductive. This  is  very  cleq^  when  we  stop  and  re- 
flect A  mere  man,  by  his  own  unaided  exertions, 
can  do  no  more  to-day  than  he  could  one  hundred 
years  agp.  The  same  amount  of  exertion  will  tire 
him  quite  as  quickly  now  as  it  did  then.  He  can 
walk  no  further,  run  no  faster,  or  move  his  arms 
or  feet  more  quickly  than  he  could  then.    He  gets 

,  on  a  locomotive  and  goes  in  one  hour  a  distance  he 
could  not  have  traversed  in  a  day  then.  The 
result,  however,  is  due  not  to  his  powers,  but  to 

.  the  instruments  he  uses.  One  man,  working  with 
Goodytar's  sewing  machine  for  turned  shoesi' 
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<ine  day  as  many  pairs  of  shoes  as  eight 
fculd  sew  by  hand ;  not  because  he  can  work 
[  but  because  he  uses  a  better  instrument  to 
But  these  instruments  of  labor  are  cap- 
k^he  growth  of  power  is  not  in  man,  in  labor, 
I  the  iustruments  which  be  uses — m  capital. 
t  be  clear  that  whoever  owns  and  commands 
(truments  owns  and  commands  the  increase 
As  Var  as  capital  is  concerned,  inven- 
lid  discoveries  have  been  of  enormous  value, 
red  machines  may  cost  it  more,  but  why 
I  the  labor  cost  any  more? 
I  geometry  we  sometimes  prove  the  truth  of  a 
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without  materially  affecting  the  condition  tj  the 
laborer  ?  Any  change  in  the  price  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial which  capital  has  to  buy,  or  any  change  in 
the  technical  process  by  which  it  is  worked  up,  can 
not  effect  a  change  in  the  value  of  labor  itself,  It 
is  but  a  commodity,  which  capital  will  buy  as  low 
as  it  can. 

From  our  discussion  of  value  we  know  that 
improvement  in  machinery  must  result  in  lowering 
the  exchange  value  of  commodities.  If  the  amount 
of  human  labor  incorporated  in  a  pair  of  boots 
now  be  but  a  fraction  of  what  it  once  was,  then  boots 
must  have  less  of  exchange  value.  This  same  ar- 
gument is  true  in  the  case  of  all  commodities.  In 
this  way,  then,  the  general  public  must  be  greatly 
benefited.  Bveiy  new  invention  is,  as  we  know, 
protected  by  monopolies,  but  in  course  of  time  the 
benefits  spread  out  In  this  cheapness  of  com- 
modities laborers  must  be  benefited  the  same  as 
other  people.  On  this  fact  many  rely  as  sufficient 
answer  to  the  whole  question.  Theoretically  that 
ought  to  be  the  answer.  We  shall  find,  however, 
that  owing  to  many  causes  labor  does  not  and  can 
not  reap  all  the  advantages  to  which  it  should-  be 
entitled.  It  can  not,  owing  to  the  system  under 
which  we  live.  We  can  see  no  escape  from  the 
condnsion  that  material  progress  in  this  direction 
'must  be  accompanied  bv  •«  increasing  amount  of 
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g  the  masses  of  the  people.     Is  there                1 
at  this  has  been  the  case  up  to  the         *       ) 

jrold  Rogers  sums  up  his  researches                i 
omic  history  of  the  past  six  centuries                i 
Modern  civilization  will  be  judged,                r 
it  has  done,  but  by  what  it  has  left           *     \ 
jy  what  it  has  remedied,  but  by  what                [ 
to  heal,  6r  at  least  to  have  relieved;                j 
iccesses,  but  by  its  shortcomings.     It                | 
the  progress  of  some  has  been  more 
salanced  by  the  distress  and  sorrow  of. 
he  opulence  and  strength  of  modern 
the   poverty  and  misery  which  are 
1  and  surround  them  ;  and  that  there              I 
ind  increasing  consciousness  that  the              1 
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machinery  ?  Several  reasona  at  once  present  them* 
selves.  An  invention  is  protected  by  a  patent, 
which  is  as  it  should  be,  since  we  ought  to  reward 
the  inventor  some  way.  But  it  remains  something 
of  a  monopoly  all  the  time.  Suppose  that  to-mor- 
row some  inventor  hits  on  a  means  of  making 
boots  at  one-half  the  price  they  can  now  be  manu- 
factured for;  but,  being  a  most  eccentric  sort  of  an 
individuali  he  refuses  to  take  out  a  patent  for  it, 
but  on  the  contrary  spreads  the  details  of  the  in- 
vention before  'the  general  public.  The  price  of 
boots  will  not  fall  one-half,  simply  because  a  large 
amount  of  capital  is  required   to  embark  in  the 

* 

manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  The  manufac- 
turers may  make  use  of  the  invention,  and  may  re- 
duce the  price  to  some  extent ;  but  since  every  one 
can  not  embark  in  the  business,  those  who  do 
might  as  well  reap  a  profit  on  the  invention.  This 
illustration  may  help  us  to  see  how  4t  is  that  the 
more  the  amount  of  capital  required  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  fruits  of  material  invention  and  dis- 
covery of  modem  times,  the  harder  it  becomes  for 
mere  labor  to  reap  a  share  of  the  advantages. 

As  a  recent  writer  says :  **  During  the  last  half 
century,  and  more  particularly  during  the  last  gen- 
eration, the  rate  of  material  progress  has  been  ac- 
celerated to  an  almost  incredible  degree,  and  at  the 
same  time  nearly  all  essential  steps  in  progress 


v"" 
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Jen  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  only  be 
by  the  help  of  a  large  amount  of  capital, 
ind  electrical  engines  and  modern  machinery  ■ 
inds  are  far  too  costly  to  be  procured  from 
e  ordinary  man  can  save  by  labor.    Circum- 
have  combined  to  make  the  command  of       * 
ipital  much  more  than  formerly  indispcnsa-        J 
the  successful    carrying  on  of  most  staple 
md  industries.     Only  an  amount  quite  be- 
le  reach  of  the  ordinary  laborer  can  secure 
n  a  claim  to  a  share  of  wealth  in  excess  of 
fssaries.     Capital  has  become  a  most  powers 
opoly,  and  asserts  itself  as  such  to  the  det- 
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ers.  This  is  but  a  typical  case,  and  may  be  taken 
to  represent  the  manufacturing  world  in  generaL 
It  must  be  dear,  without  any  reference  to  what  is 
known  as  the  **  wages  fund  "  theory,  about  which 
economical  writers  are  still  arguing,  that  one  hun- 
dred  years  ago,  for  instancci  the  amount  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  machinery  and  the  employment  of 
labor  must  have  had  quite  a  different  proportion 
from  what  they  hold  to-day.  When  we  extend  this 
observation  to  the  whole  manufacturing  world,  and 
reflect  on  the  enormous  increase  of  machinery,  wc 
can  not  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  inevitable  ^ 
effect  of  material  progress  is  that  a  smaller  and 
smaller  proportionate  part  of  the  total  national 
.  capital  will  be  devoted  to  the  employment  of  labor. 
Thus  in  i860  there  was  an  adult  male  laborer  em- 
ployed for  every  nine  hundred  and  seventy  dollars 
of  capital  invested.  Twenty  years  later  an  adult 
male  laborer  was  employed  for  every  thirteen  hun* 
dred  and,  thirty-two  dollars  of  capital  invested. 

Notice,  no  one  says  that  an  absolutely  smaller 
amount  will  be  devoted  to  the  employment  of  labor. 
Capital  is  increasjng  very  fast ;  a  smaller  propor- 
tionate amount  may  be  a  relatively  larger  sum. 
But,  for  all  that,  the  conclusion  is  a  most  disheart- 
ening one.  **It  involves,''  says  Prof.  Cairns,  ^*a 
tendency  towards  a  relative  increase  of  the  classes 
living  by  hired  labor  as  compared  with  those  who 
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and  again  a   tendency  towards  increased 
ity  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.     •     •     • 
lendencies  have  in  general  been  very  fully 

in  the  actual  experience  of  the  world,  and 
miaent  degree  iu  the  experience  of  Great 
I  am  justified  in  asserting  that  the  per- 
maintcnance  of  a  regime  such  as  is  contem- 
/.  e.,  wherein  labor  is  but  a  commodity,  the  * 
receiving  wages  merely),  co-existing  with  a 
iive  industry,  can  only  issue  in  one  result —      t* 
mt  exaggeration  of  those  features  already 
Qg  to  mark  so  unpleasantly  the  aspect  of 
iai   state — namely,  a.  harsh   separation    of 
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tionii  all  the  necessities  of  life  were  to  be  reduced  . 
one-half  in  cost,  so  that  a  laborer  who  was  now 
receiving,  say  two  dollars  for  a  day's  work,  which  • 
at  present  just  supported  him,  would  have  a  dollar 
to  spare.  How  long  would  his  wages  remain  at 
that  point?  How  long  before  he  would  be  informed 
that  since  everything  had  fallen  in  value  one-half, 
his  wages  would  be  reduced  that  amount?  If  the 
change  was  very  gradual,  and  only  after  many 
years  that  the  above  result  was  reached — still,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  labor  value,  his  wages  would 
decline  as  his  living  grew  cheaper.  With  this  dif- 
ference, however,  he  might  have  got  used  to  a  few 
extra  comforts,  which  would  now  become  a  part  of 
his  living — the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  a 
more  comfortable  bed  to  sleep  in,  a  trifle  better 
home  to  live  in.  All  this  can  be  admitted,  but  the 
simple  fact  is,  the  laborer's  improvement  nowhere 
near  keeps  equal  pace  with  the  improvements  in 
manufacturing.  The  simple  fact  that  in  Ohio,  in 
1885,  where  modem  production  was  at  its  best,  the 
workman  could  spend  for  all  purposes  of  sub-, 
sistence  less  than  fourteen  cents  per  day  per  person 
in  his  family,  shows  that  a  stem  economy  was  nee- 
essaryi  and  the  standard  of  comfort  n^t  remarkably 


No  one  familiar  with  the  statistics  of  labor  qan 
for  one  moment  doubt  the  general  trath  of  what 
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just  stated.     Supposing  wc  take  the  cotton 
r  in  our  country  as  typical  of  all  industries. 
B3S  to  1880  the  cost  per  pound  of  cotton 
as    reduced  a    trifle   over    fifty  per  cent, 
■ose  during  that  period  eighty-five  per  cent.      ( 
isumptiou  of  cotton  cloth,  which,  in  this     _  * 
)resciits  the  standard  of  comfort,  increased  .  '..^ 
Working  time  slightly  decreased.     In  the       **. 
ic  luxuries  became   necessaries,  aod   to  a      '^^ 
gc  extent  were  placed  within  the  reach  of  -    '" 
f  small  means.     "And  yet,"  says  the  Com- 
:r  of  Labor   for   the  United  States,  from 
:port  we  have  drawn  the  foregoing,  "should 
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to  reduce  all  labor  to  the  simple  plane  of  unskilled 
labor ;  as  it  lowers  its  quality,  the  price  is  lowered ; 
competition  becomes  more  intense  along  the  lower 
levels.  This  follows  because,  in  the  first  place, 
new  inventions  are  constantly  displacing  laborers 
in  every  department  of  production.  These  men 
C4n  not  enter  on  a  higher  grade  of  work;  they 
must  enter  on  a  lower  grade  if  they  can  possibly 
crowd  in,  and  this  ''crowding  in  *'  is  getting  harder 
all  the  time.  In  fact,  material  progress  is  acting 
on  the  world  of  labor  to  reduce  it  all  to  a  common 
level. 

Pew  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  displacement  of 
labor  by  machinery  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is 
unsafe  to  quote  figures  even  from  so  late  a  source  as 
the  labor  report  of  1886,  as  progress  has  continued 
at  a  very  great  rate  since.  However,  taking  the 
commissioner's  report  for  that  time,  we  find  that  in 
the  making  of  agricultural  implements  about  sixty- 
three  per  cent,  of  labor  has  been  displaced  within 
the  last  fifteen  years.  The  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  offers  sojne  very  wonderful  facts  in  this 
connection.  In  one  large  and  long  established 
manufactory  in  one  of  the  Eastern  States  the  pro- 
prietors testify  that  it  would  require  five  hundrc;d 
persons  working  by  hand  processes  to  make  as 
many  women's  boots  and  shoes  as  one  hundred 
persons  now  make  with  the  aid  of  machinery-r-a 
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of  eighty  per  cent.     A  lar^e   Phil- 

m,    engaged    in    the    manufacture    of 

lluldren's  shoes,  states  that  the  intro- 

piachinery  within  the  past  thirty  years 

td    about  six    times    the    amount  of 

[required.     One  large  broom  manufac- 

1  1879  employed  seventeen  skilled 

Lfacture  five  hnndred  dozen  brooms  per 

£85,  only  six  years  later,  with  nine  men 

roduction  of  new  machinery,  the  finn 

welve  hundred  dozen  brooms  weekly. 

nt  of  eighty  per  cent.     In  the  manu- 

larpets,  some  of  the  leading  manufac- 

;  country,  and  men  of  the  largest  ex- 

kisider   that  the  improvement  in  ma- 

;  weavii 


'  years,  taking  ' 


vmg, 
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in  the  production  of  the  same  quality  of  goods. 
Consider,  for  instance,  what  the  following  state* 
ment  means :  **  In  the  olden  days  in  this  country 
-  a  fair  adult  hand-loom  weaver  wove  from  tforty- two 
^  to  forty-eight  yards  of  common  shirting  per  week. 
A  '^reaver,  tending  six  power  looms  in  a  cotton  fac- 
tory of  to-day,  would  produce  1,500  yards  a  week." 
That  is  to  say,  these  machines,  with  their  one  at- 
tendant, now  do  the  work  of  3,000  men.  In  the 
manufacture  of  flour  there  has  been  a  displacement 
of  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  manual  labor  neces- 
sary ^to  produce  the  same  product.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture  from  one-half  to  three-fourths 
only  of  the  old  number  of  persons  is  now  required. 
In  the  manufacture  of  glass  jars  and  some  kinds  of 
bottles  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  caused  a 
displacement  in  the  proportions  of  six  to  one.  A 
saving  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  made  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  machines  and  machinery  over  the  old 
hand  methods.  In  the  production  of  metals  and 
metallic  goods,  long  established  firms  testify  that 
machinery  has  decreased  manual  labor  thirty-three 
and  one-third  per  cent.  .  In  1876  certain  kinds  of 
tinware  were  made  by  the  old  processes  by  the 
gross,'a  skilled  workman  making  a  gross  in  about 
one  and  a  half  days.  By  the  use  of  improved  ma- 
chinery the  workman  can  now  turn  out  five  thnes 
as  much  product  in  the  same  time.    One  boy,  run* 
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a  planing  niachiue,  in  turning  wood-work  for 
al  iustrumciits,  docs  the  work  of  twenty-five 

In  tlic  manufacture  of  paper,  a  well-known 
n  New  Hampshire  states  that,  by  the  aid  of 
nery,  it  produces  three  times  the  quantity, 
the  same  number  of  employes,  that  it  did 
/  years   ago.     In    the   manufacture  of   wall 

the  best  evidence  puts  the  displacement  in 
oportion  of  one  hundred  to  one. 
1  the  manufacture  of  railroad  supplies  there 
;cii  a  displacemcut  of  fifty  per  ccut.  of  the 
formerly  required,  while  in  some  features  of 
auufacturc  of  cars  there  has  been  a  displacc- 
af  three  times  the  labor  now  employed.  A 
ioap  manufacturing  coucem  very  carefully  es- 
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day  than  tbe  old  carders  would  in  one  week. 
Thus  we  see  that,  taking  nearly  every  depart- 
ment of  productive  industry,  we  find  a  displace- 
ment of  labor  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  es- 
timated the  last  generation  has  witnessed  the 
power  of  machinery  at  least  doubled-  That  means  ; 
that  relatively  one-half  of  the  workmen  employed  . 
in  all  fields  of  production,  wherein  machinery  plays 
a  parti  must  have  been  displaced.  What  will  these 
displaced  men  do  ?  They  can  only  seek  work  in 
lower  levels,  from  the  simple  fact  that  they  are  not 
qualified  for  anything  higher.  This  displacement 
is  often  spoken  of  as  a  temporary  inconvenience 
only.  To  the  men  individually  concerned  it  is 
much  more  than  a  temporary  inconvenience,  and 
we  insist  that,  taking  labor  generally,  this  displace- 
ment tends  to  lower  the  grade  of  labor.  For  now 
let  us  consider  in  what  fields  labor  will  be  in- 
creased. The  manufacture  of  the  improved  ma- 
chinery will  of  course  give  employment  to  a  few 
workmen,  but  this  can  be  only  a  small  proportion 
to  the  labor  displaced.  If  it  were  otherwise,  ma- 
chinery would  be  too  costly  for  practical  use.  The 
other  principal  field,  wherein  extra  work  would  be 
provided,  would  be  in  providing  raw  materiaL  . 
More  cotton  must  be  grown  to  provide  for  in- 
creased production  of  cotton  goods ;  more  iron  must 
be  mined  for  increased  iron  machines,  ete.    But,  as 
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al  rule,  the  preparation  of  raw  material  is 
of  a  lower  grade.     Tbea,  besides,  all  these 
f  labor  are  already  full,  yet  an  undue  amount 
petition  must  be  thrown  on  them  to  pro*     ^ 
irk  for  those  displaced  by  the  machines, 
ere  is  another  aspect  to  this  case.     The  ten-     " 
of   all  advance  in  machinery  is  to  replace 
JT  of  men  with  that  of  women  and  children. 
aically  considered,  this  is  bad  for  a  country,     v. 
rer  and  whenever  it  is  necessary  and  com- 
r  all  the  members  of  a  family,  the  mother 
Idren,  as  well  as  the  husband  and  father,  to 
t  manual   labor  to  support  the  family,  as  a 
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The  introduction  of  child  labor  steadily  in- 
creased after  machinery  was  extensively  used,  until 
legislation  in  this  and  other  lands  attempted  to' 
remedy  the  evils.  In  Ohio,  for  instance,  a  recent 
law  on  this  subject  yet  remains  to  be  tested.  The 
old  law  against  the  employment  of  children  under 
fourteen  was  largely  a  dead  letter.  In  the  com- 
missioner's report  for  1882  we  learn  that  children, 
in  the  most  cases  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 
formed  the  following  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  hands  employed  in  the  various  industries : 

KH  CRN T. 

Woolen,  cotton,  and  bagging  tntlla 39 

Glass  works 36 

Cigar  and  tobacco  factories. 32 

Furniture  factories 23 

«      Coal  mines. ! 23 

Cooperage  factories 22 

Paper  mills,  paper  box,  and  bag  factories 21 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  many  evils 
following  from  such  a  course.  The  commissioner 
was  informed  that  in  the  cigar  factories  of  Cincin- 
nati there  were  at  work  **  hundreds  of  children  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age  il^ho  worked  ten  hours  a 
day,  and  in  most  tases  in  the  filthiest  portion  of 
the  factories."  In  machine  shops  ''small  boys 
and  girls  are*put  to  work  who  can  not  cipher  their 
own  earnings,,  and  if  is  doubtful  if  }hey  know  the 
east  from  the  west.''  Prom  the  manufacturing  city 
of  Springfield  he  learned  that  **  there  are  a  «good 
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cliiMrea  employed  in  the  different  shops  here. 

sceu  a  boy  go  to  work  in  one  of  the  shops 

ihat  I  know  is  not  over  ten  years  old;    he 

ten  hours  each  day.     Where  employes  cao 

'S  in  the  shops  they  will  not,  as  a  rule,  hitc 

In  one  of  the  largest  furniture  factories  of 

te  about  one-half  of  the  work  done  was 

led  by*  children,  ranging  in  age  from  ten  to 

years.     It  is  not  necessary  to  remark  that 

mprovement  in  machines  is  not  responsible 

this  evil;  still  its  tendency  is  unmistakably 

direction.    We  must  not  make  the  mistake 

•posing    Ohio    is    particularly   backward    in 
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ber  of  liaiidf  necessary  to  produce  a  given  result, 
but  it  substitutes  workmen  of  less  skill,  and  women 
and  children  for  adult  males. 

The  value  of  labor  consists  not  alone  in  force, 
but  in  skill.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  more  the 
skill  of  the  machine  is  increased,  the  more  auto- 
matic  it  becomes  in  its  movements,  the  less  neces* 
•ity  there  is  for  the  exercise  of  skill  on  the  labor* 
er's  part  Instead  of  the  simple  tools  of  former 
years,  made  productive  by  the  skillful  labors  of  men, 
we  have  highly  complex  and  perfected  machinery, 
tended  by  mere  machine  minders,  who  have  hardly 
any  incentive  to  increase  their  personal  skill. 
Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  nowadays  comparatively 
few  apprentices  in  the  mechanical  trades  serve  out 
their  full  time  of  apprenticeship,  as  can  be  seen  in 
the  tables  of  labor  statistics  for  1884.  What  is  the 
use  of  working  for  apprentice  wages  when  they 
might  as  well  start  up  as  journeymen  ? 

We  have  endeavored  in  this  chapter  to  write 
candidly  on  the  question  of  the  relation  between 
machinery  and  labor.  We  have  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  the  heavy  indebtedness'  which  our  present 
enlightenment  owes  to  the  inventive  ingenuity  of 
man«  We  can  not  for  one  moment  think  of  doing 
without  them,  or  take  any  steps  calculated  to  stop 
the  onward  march  of  progress.  And  yet  we  can 
hat  come  to  a  very  sad  conclusion  in  r^ard  to  thli 
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phant  progress,  this  incrcasiiig  victoiy  of 
iaventive  ingcuuity.  According  to  the  ceo- 
1880  there  are  not  far  from  10,000,000  wage- 
■rs  in  the  United  States,  who  may  be  classed 
as  laborers  or  workmen,  engaged  in  procluc- 
idustries.  The  census  of  1890  will  certainly 
a  considerable  increase' over  those  6gures. 
amensc -number,  then,  of  our  fellow  citizciu 
It  view  with  alarm  the  tendency  of  advancing 
ation.  Any  way  you  have  a  mind  to  look  at 
'oblem,  given  only  our  present  system,  prog- 
1  this  direction  means  placing  them  more  ajid 
in  the  power  of  capital.  In  the  first  place, 
apital  can  make  use  of  improved  machinery; 
:  second  place,  slowly,  but  surely,  machinery 
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the  decline  towards  some  such  state  as  that  ?  What 
shall  they  do?  They  are  not  from  choice  anarch* 
ists,  communists,  or  law-defying  people,  but  they 
feel  instinctively  that  something  is  wrong.  They 
are  right  Calm  men,  eminent  divines,  clear-headed 
professional  men  in  the  most  advanced  countries  of 
the  world  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  something 
must  be  done 
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CHAPTER  X. 
■competition  and  combination. 
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I  tbe  logical  outcome  of  competitioD — CoDcliuioo. 
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procnre  its  labor  as  cheaply  as  possible,  thereby 
taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  laborers, 
and  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  commodity  he 
had  to  sell.  Then  we  considered  the  consequences 
of  the  second  principle  guiding  the  movement  of 
capital ;  the  necessity  of  making  the  work  of  the 
laborer  as  productive  as  possible,  finally,  we  have 
examined  into  the  tendency  of  material  progress, 
in  the  perfection  of  machinery,  and  discovered  that 
capital  could  expect  a  far  more  abundant  return 
than  labor. 

We  now  want  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment  of  the  present  system.  There  are  two 
well-defined  stages  in  its  history.  We  are  but  just 
entering  on  the  second  stage.  We  can  say  that  the 
one  stage  represents  the  youth  of  capital  produc- 
tion ;  the  second,  its  maturity.  Porhaps,  considering 
the  striking  metamorphosis  undergone,  the  complete 
change  of  programme,  it  would  be  more  appropri- 
ate to  designate  these  two  stages  as  the  caterpillar- 
and  butterfly  stages.  It  is  capital  in  both  cases ; 
but  here  is  an  exception  to  the  old  rule  that  a 
**rose  will  smell  as  sweet  by  any  other  name,'' 
since  capital  is  decidedly  ifweeter  to  its  fortunate 
possessor  in  the  second  ^stage  than  in  the  first.  In 
the  first  stage  the  principle  of  action  is  competition ; 
in  the  second  stage  competition  is  banished— con- 
oentration  is  the  watch-word.    Yet  the  one  stage 
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■rally  grows  out  of  the  first  as  the  butterfly 
1  from  the  caterpillar,  and  capital  enters  on 
I  of  existence  which  as  far  surpasses  its  pre- 
Bne  in  capacity  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of 
Irld,  flitting  lightly  from  one  coin  of  advan- 
Ithe  other,  instead  of  meekly  crawling  along 
lore,  as  the  one  stage  of  insect  life  surpasses 
However,  we  will  take"  more  prosatc 
I  and  speak  of  the  age  of  competition  and 
I  of  monopoly. 

|d  first  we  want  to  consider  the  age  of  corn- 
It  is  necessary'  to  make  a  little  historical 
.     Adam  Smith  is  regarded  as  the  father 
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prevent  him.  Thus,  while  the  Professor  was  writ- 
ing his  great  work,  ^^  Wealth  of  Nations/'  and  con- 
demning such  practices  as  this,  the  mechanic  was 
bringing  to  perfection  his  steam  engine,  which  was 
to  make  the  industrial  age,  on  which  they  were  en- 
tering, a  success. 

This  demand  for  freedom  from  all  restrictions 
*  -  in  industrial  life,  freedom  of  contract,  of  produc- 
tion, and  of  exchange,  was  supported  by  all  the 
older  class  of  economical  writers  in  England,  such 
as  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Malthus.  Their  ideas  in 
regard  to  state  action  was  summed  up  iu  a  French 
phrase,  which  is  still  .to  be  seen  in  nearly  every 
text-book  on  the  subject  {Laissez^faire\  which  may 
be  freely  translated  by  "  let  alone,"  or  perhaps  bet- 
ter still,  ^'  hands  off."  In  other  words,  about  all 
government  was  to  do  was  to  preserve  national  dig- 
nity, repress  and  punish  crime,  and  guard  the  sa- 
credness  of  contract.  All  it  seemed  to  these  writers 
necessary  to  do  was  to  have  perfect  freedom  of 
trade,  both  external  and  internal ;  to  leave  both 
employers  and  employes  at  perfect  liberty  to  make 
such  contracts  as'  they  saw  fit,  and  all  would  be 
welL  These  writers  were  true  to  their  convictions, 
as  is  shown  in  their  after  course  in  protesting  and 
working  against  the  passage  of  the  factory  acts ; 
not  because  they  did  not  sympathize  with  the  work- 
meui  but  because  they  sincerely  thought  t!b»X  >&d£a 
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natter  in  which  the  state  should  not  inter* 
iTliia  same  view  is  still  upheld  by  some  of 

t  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  day. 

Iwas  this  position  of  the  great  economical 

I  on  the  question  of  state  interference  that 

:  science  of  political  economy  the  good  will 

masses  of  the  people.     These  scholarly  men 

Plainly  see  many  e^ils  of  trade  restriction, 

Knew  that,  as  civilization  had  advanced,  indi- 

Irights  had  been  slowly  evolved.    They  did 

i  notice  of  the  fact  that,  with  every  advance 

[izatiou,  mankind  was  becoming  more  and 

Iter-dcpcndent ;  that  while  each  little  group. 
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laws  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  health  of  labor- 
ers in  mines  and  factories,  and  there  are  not  a  few 
who  think  the  state  ought  to  go  much  further  in 
this  general  direction. 

All  legislation  of  this  kind  would  have  been 
severely  condemned  by  the  older  writers.  But 
these  more  modem  views  we  have  set  forth  above 
are  now  in  the  ascendant.  From  what  we  have 
said  we  can  at  once  see  that  competition  would  be 
held  up  as  the  one  great  virtue  of  the  day.  In  in- 
dustrial  matters  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  great 
cure-all  for  ills.  If  prices  were  too  high,  competi- 
tion would  soon  bring  them  to  the  proper  level. 
If  one  employer  wanted  to  work  his  men  unrea- 
sonably long  hours,  the  supposition  was  that  men 
would  leave  him  and  go  to  work  for  some  more 
merciful  master.  In  short,  competition,  freedom 
of  contract,  each  one  at  liberty  to  look* out  for 
number  one,  were  thought  to  be  the  elements  of 
happy  industrial  progress.  But,  above  all,  competi- 
tion was  thought  to  be  the  great  virtue.  Accord- 
inly,  in  the  new  industrial  age  then  just  begin- 
ning, competition  was  made  the  comer  stone  of 
progress.  Such  popular  maxims  as  '^Competi- 
tion is  the  .life  of  trade "  came  into  common  use. 
Under  the  banner  of  competition,  then,  the  first 
stage  of  our  present  industrial  S3rstem  was  passed. 
^  Competition^'*  says  Toynbee,  *'  we  now  recognise 
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neither  good  nor  bad ;  we  look  upon 
ling  a  great    physical    force,  which 
estroyed,  but  may  be  controlled  and 
^ery  good.     It  is  a  force  that  may  be 
or  for  evil.     That  is  what  we  want  to 
start  with.     We  now  want  to  inquire 
>rked  for  good,  wherein  for  evil,  and 
about  to  be  discarded, 
much  ia  fault  the  older  economists 
le  beneficent  result  of  competition, 
ubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  their  views 
uestton.     Suted  in  plain  language, 
is  that  man  is  bound  to  look  out  for 
it  is  expressed  in  smoother  language; 1 
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They  are  each  and  all  actively  pursuing  the  course 
nrhich  they  think  will  redound  to  their  individual 
interest  To  do  this  they  make  use  of  the  mighty 
force  of  competition.  Carried  away  by  the  desire 
to  achieve  their  ends/  they  may  enter  on  a  course 
of  actions  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  public. 
It  must  be  evidenti  whenever  it  reaches  this  pointy 
competition  is  an  evil.  Now,  we  insist  that  the 
tendency  of  competition  is  to  bring  about  just 
such  a  state  of  affairs  as  this,  or,  betteri  we  may  say 
that  is  one  side  of  the  story,  for  we  must  ricmember 
that  competition  is  a  force  that  can  be  used  so  as 
to  tend  toward  good  or  evil. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  on  the  beneficent 
results  of  competition.  Progress  in  nearly  every 
direction  is  due  to  competition.  Competition  is 
the  nurse,  if  not  the  parent,  of  all  the  useful  arts, 
and  it  is  the  cause  to  which  nearly  every  improve- 

« 

ment  that  has  taken  place  in  man's  lot  is  due. 
Competition  is  but  another  name  of  the  struggle 
to  either  invent  new  wants  for  men,  or  to  find  new 
and  cheaper  ways  of  satisfying  wants  already  exist- 
ing. And  thiik  is  the  process  on  which  civilization 
itself  depends.  Why  is  it  that  we  now  have  com- 
forts before  undreamed  of?  Because  competition 
has  been  active.  Why  is  it  that  for  a  few  cents  we 
now  have  the  doings  of  the  world  laid  before.ua 
each  day  in  the  columns  of  the  paper.    The  answer 
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[ain  be  competition.     One  man  or  set  of 
iug  to  get  ahead  of  another  set,  and  so  no 
e  spared  to  get  the  news  of  the  day.     And 
the  wonderful  results  of  our  present  civili- 
They  have  come  into  existence  not  because 
e  toiled  tobenefit  others,  but  because  scholars 
died  and  experimented,  inventors  have  con- 
nd  executed,  engineers  have  planned  and 
d — in  the  hopes  of  arriving  at  someconclu- 
t  will  benefit  them  personally.     The  excep-      ^  ' 
this  are  so  very  few  that  they  but  prove  the 
lankiud  pro&ts  by  these  inventions  and  dis- 
,  and  so  it  all  works  together  to  advance 

mm 
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alttminnm  as  common  as  iron.  Now,  without  fnr* 
tber  consideration,  it  must  be  evident  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  mechanical  improvement  in  machinery^ 
we  can  not  afford  to  adopt  any  industrial  system 
which  will  do  away  with  this  kind  of  competition. 
The  benefits  it  confers  are  so  vast  that  it  mustbe 
retained. 

As  in  the  case  of  capital,  as  in  the  case  of  im- 
proved machinery,  so  now  in  the  case  of  competition 
we  find  it  is  not  the  use,  but  the  abuse,  of  competi- 
tion that  is  working  us  injury.  We  have  said  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  individual  is  not  always  the 
best  interests  of  society.  Now,  the  free  play  of 
individual  competition,  under  our  present  indus- 
trial system,  tends  to  force  men,  if  they  would  suc- 
ceed in  business,  to  lines  of  conduct  in  many  case»~ 
in  nearly  all  cases,  in  fact — which  are  against  the 
best  interests  of  the  public.  Why  is  this  the  case  ? 
Because  a  business  must  be  conducted  according  to 
the  methods  of  the  least  conscientious,  the  most 
unscrupulous — ^in  short,  the  worst  men  engaged  in 
that  business.  A  few  moments  reflection  will  con- 
vince any  one  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks. 

Supposing  a  number  of  bakers  engage  in  fur- 
nishing bread  to  the  people.  If  one  begins  to 
adulterate  his  flour  or  employs  soap-suds,  alum, 
or  other  choice  ingredients  to  make  his  bread  lijg^ht 
and  flnffy,  the  others  will  simply  have  to  fall  into 
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Ihod-s  in  order  to  compete  with  him.     If  on 

ommcnces  to  adulterate  liis  pepper,  spice 

.,  other  dealers  must   follow   sui 

Inscquciicc  is  that  all  branches  of  provisioi 

lilteratcd.     The  same  is  true  of  all  brancht 

puction.     That   there  are  some   few  excc] 

I  the  rule  is  of  course  admitted.   In  the  con 

I  world,  other  things  being  equal,  it  is  cheaj 

|btch  wins  the  day.     We  are  not  going-  t 

nty  or  thirty  per  cent,  more  for  clothes,  fc 

,  to  one  merchant  than  what  they  can  t 

I  for  of  the  mau  across  the  street. 

is  being  the  case,  then,  each  man  in  an 

liar  line  of  business  must  certainly  adopt  th 

Is  of  doing  business  which  arc  employed  b 

■  pctitors.     Tlicsc  measures  may  be  harsh  c 
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Individuals  are  powerless  to  effect  a  reforma- 
tion in  this  respect.  Suppose  that  nine  men  out 
of  every  ten  engaged  in  manufacturing  clearly  saw 
the  evils  of  undue  employment  of  children ,  and 
stood  ready  to  give  such  wages  to  adults  as  would 
almost  dispense  with  child  labor,  and  would  enable 
their  employes  to  live  in  comfort.  Yet  they  are 
powerless  as  long  as  the  tenth  manufacturer 
has  no  scruples  X>f  this  kind,  and  wants  to 
crowd  wages  down  to  the  lowest  possible  level. 
Their  commodities  come  in  competition  with  his 
commodities,  and  the  purchasing  public  do  not 
stop  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case ;  in  fact, 
they  do  not  concern  themselves  about  it.  It  must 
be  clear,  without  further  argument,  that  the  effect 
of  competition  is  as  we  have  stated.  New  illustra- 
tions of  its  truth  must  occur  to  all  on  reflection. 
Its  results  are  before  us.  We  have  adulterated 
food,  shoddy  clothing,  paper  soles  in  boots  and 
shoes,  watered  milk,  and  butter  that  can  trace  no 
line  of  descent  from  a  cow.  As  is  well  known, 
labor  has  been  disastrously  affected  by  competition. 
.This  is  because,  since  it  is  but  a  commodity,  the 
effort  will  be  mad^  to  cheapen  it.  And  thus  its 
value  has  been  forced  down.  But  to  go  over  this 
ground  would  be  but  to  re-state  the  facts  as  we 
found  them  in  preceding  chapters.  It  would  be 
simply  a  review  of  the  scenes  of  Coal  Valley ;  a 
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ler  coDsideration  of  the  case  of  little  childrei 

Ishould  be  at  school  or  engaged  in   childis' 

instead  of  working  in  a  close  factory;  ani 

lake  further  acquaintance  with  the  despairing 

s  who  are — 

"  SewiDg  at  oDce  with  a  doable  thread 
A  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt." 

Now,  it  remains  to  be  noticed  that  capital  ha 

I  benefited  by  competition   at  all  times,  botl 

it  is  a  force  acting  for  the  good  of  mankini 

|rhen  for  evil.     We  have  seen  that  the  benefi 

>  of  competition  are  due  to  the  fact  tba 

lurs  individuals  on  to  greater  efforts,  incitci 

uter  new  and  untried  fields,  and  wonder 
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to  make  of  competition.  Its  maxim  is  that 
''  competition  is  the  life  of  trade/'  and  the  general 
impression  is  that  all  people  have  shared  its  benefi- 
cent action.  Bnt  still  the  greater  share  of  the  ben* 
efits  it  confers  has  been  on  the  side  of  capital,;  so 
capital  has  flonrished,  nntil^  reaching  a  more  vigor- 
ous stage  of  growth,  it  has  discovered  a  more  ex- 
cellent wayi  and  so  we  are  brought  to  the  stage  of 
business  concentration  and  combination. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  that  the  whole  world  of 
business  has  tended  for  a  long  time  steadily  in  the 
direction  of  concentration.  We  have  already  no- 
ticed the  growth  of  large  sized  farms  as  compared 
with  small  ones.  If  we  compare  the  census  years 
of  ]86o  and  i880|  we  notice  the  following  table : 

i860.  1880.  1 

Number  employed  in  the  average  cstab-  1* 

llshment  in  the  U.  S 9  10 

Capital  invested  in  the  average  establish-  ;( 

ment * I7»i92        $10,991 

Value  of  manufactured  products  of  the 

ttverage  establishment $131428       $21,152  ,, 

w 

'.I 


As  to  the  number  of  men  employed,  we  must 
remember  that,  owing  to  the  improvement  in  ma- 
chinery, the  ten  men  of  x88o  represent  about  the 
work  of  twenty  men  in  i86o.  The  table  shows 
the  unmistakable  tendency  of  capital  to  concen- 
trate. We  have  no  means  of  determining  the  facts  ;  |i; 
of  the  case,  i#rt  we  have  little  4oubt  that  t^e  num- 
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I  large  establishments,  employing  bandreds 
n,  representing  a  vast  amount' of  capital, 
Bcrcascd  very  much  faster  than  the  nnmber  of 
lestablishments.  This  would  be  but  tbe 
rpart  in  the  industrial  world  of  the  growth 
:  farms  in  tbe  agricultural  world. 

process  cf  concentration  bas  been  work- 
since  the  modem  industrial  age  began. 
.  writer  sums  up  tbe  process  as  follows: 
Iprescut  century  has  seen  three  great  eco- 
Iwoiidcrs  accomplished :  The  invention  of 
Lving  machinery,  greatly  multiplying  the 
Ey  of  labor  in  every  art  and  trade ;  the  ap- 
%a  of  steam  power  to  tbe  propulsion  of  ma- 
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workshops  that  the  latter  disappeared.  Then  one 
by  one  the  large  workshops  were  bnilt  np  into  fac- 
tories or  were  shnt  np  because  the  factories  could 
make  goods  at  less  cost.  So  the  growth  has  gone 
on,  and  each  advance  in  carrying  on  production  on 
a  large  scale  has  resulted  in  lessening  the  cost  of 
the  finished  goods.'' 

So  far  as  only  natural  results  are  at  work,  it 
would  seem  as  if  by  this  cause  alone  the  time 
would  come  when  there  would  be  comparatively 
few  giant  concerns  engaged  in  manufacturing.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  the  larger  the  scale  on  which 
operations  are  carried  on,  the  cheaper  becomes  the 
cost  of  production.  The  reverse  of  this  picture 
certainly  is  the  sharper  division  of  the  people  into 
a  relatively  small  number  of  rich  people  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  large  number  of  struggling  poor  on  the 
other.  But  npwadays  capital  seems  determined  by 
a  series  of  vigorous  movements  to  anticipate  that 
stage  of  events.  In  short,  it  proposes,  by  combi- 
nation in  the  various  lines  of  production,  to  do 
away  with  the  evils  of  competition  among  them«- 

selves. 

In  considering  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
competitioUi  while  describing  it  as  a  force  capable 
of  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  or  of  ill,  we  have 
not|  as  yet,, described  it  as  it  is  in  truth— -a  struggle 
for  esdstenoe,  in  which,  in  the  midst  of  much  suffer- 
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:er   participants  must  go  to  the  wall, 
est  is  accompanied  by  much  waste  and 
use.     It  is  certaia   that  if  live  men 
uring  for  a  certain  market,  which  can 
is  enough  to  support  four  men,  one  of 
,  in  course  of  time,  have  to  succumb. 
e  gives  up  the  fight  he  is  going  to 
cat  many  ways  to  try  and  sustain  him- 
}orers  employed  will  have  to  bear  the 
art  of  this  struggle,  for  he  will  reduce 
?  low  as  possible;  and, remember,  this 
ctiou   on   the  part  of  all  his  competi- 
le   public  will   have  to  bear  a  part  of 
for  he  will,  in   many  ways,  lower   the 
s  goods,  especially  if  he   thinks   it  ts 
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expense— come  to  some  terms  among  ourselves  ? 
The  people  will  have  to  have  sugar  anyway.  We 
might  just  as  well  save  expense  and  divide  the 
profits.''  '*  Just  so/'  exclaims  another  of  the  sharp- 
witted  men  present.  ''  Besidesi  gentlemeUi  really 
it  is  extraordinary  we  did  not  think  of  this  before. 
If  we  only  won't  fight  each  other,  we  can  put  the 
price  of  sugar  at  such  a  figure  that  it  will  afibrd  us 
all  a  good  living."  **  But/'  declares  another, ''  it 
is  easy  for  us  to  agree,  perhaps ;  but  no  sooner  will 
we  get  nicely  agoing  than  others,  seeing  how  pros- 
perously we  are  getting  on,  will  start  up  other  re- 
fineries, and  we  will  be  just  as  badly  off." 

Then  the  first  speaker  explains  that  but  few 
can  start  in  the  business  anyway,  owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  invest ;  ''  and, 
besideSi  united  we  will  have  such  an  enormous, 
amount  of  capital  we  can,  if  necessary,  break  him. 
We  can  put  the  price  of  sugar,  if  necessary,  so  low 
that  he  can  not  stand  it ;  that  need  not  bother  us 
any."  Further  consideration  makes  it  clear  to 
them  how  they  can  reasonably  explain  to  the  pub- 
lic that  an  enormous  saving  will  be  made  in  oper- 
ating expenses,  and  so  a  trust  is  formed.  Compe- 
tition is  relegated  to  the  rear.  A  new  stage  in 
capiulist  production  is  reached.  *' United  we 
stand  "  is  to  bc^  the  future  maxim.  The  benefits  of 
this  new  plan  are  so  apparent,  as  far  as  capital  is 
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Bed,  that  nearly  all  available  lines  of  produc- 
live  now  adopted  it,  though  the  trust  is  only 
lades  old. 

I  a  roriual  trust  the  different  firms  or  compa- 
lo  have  been  competing  with  each  other  in 
Bduction  and  sale  of  goods  agree  to  place 
Inageincnt  of  their  several  properties  in  the 
ftf  a  board  of  trustees.  The  powers  of  this 
Jvary.  As  every  one  knows,  the  first  of 
(odern  trusts  was  the  Standard  Oil  Trust.' 
remarkably  successful.  ,  This  was  fol' 
|)y  the  Cotton  Oil  Trust.     But  the  benefits 

linatiou  are  so  great  that  many  forms  of 
;  have  been  formed  where  the  principal 
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is  a  result  of  the  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  cap- 
ital in  great  masses^  consequent  upon  the  inven- 
tions of  the  last  and  present  generations.  In 
former  epochs  the  size  and  scope  of  business  enter- 
prises were  subject  to  natural  restrictions.  Thtri 
were  limits  to  the  amount  of  capital  that  could  be 
n^  to  advantage  by  one  management.  To-day 
there  are  no  limits^  save  the  earth's  confiueSi  to 
the  scope  of  any  business  undertaking;  and  not 
•  only  no  limits  to  the  amount  of  capital  that  can  be 
used  by  one  concern^  but  au  increase  iu  the  effi- 
ciency and  security  of  the  business  proportionate 
to  the  amount  of  capital  in  it.  The  economies  in 
management  resulting  from  consolidations,  as  well 
as  the  control  over  the  market  resulting  from  the 
monopoly  of  a  staple,  are  also  solid  business  reasons 
for  the  advent  of  the  trust.'' 

We  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  considera- 
ble can  be  said  about  the  "  solid  busiuess  reasons  " 
for  the  formation  of  a  trust.  By  managing  all  the 
works  in  a  trast  as  if  they  formed  but  one  prop- 
erty  an  enormous  saving  in  expense  is  made. 
Only  the  best  equipped  mills  and  those  most  ad- 
vantageously situated  are  kept  running.  The  trust 
can  afford  to  carry  its  own  fire*  insurance.  And 
they  can  buy  the  latest  and  most  improved  mechan- 
ical  inventions.  The  immense  packing  housf s  in. 
Chicago  claim  that  their  profits  are  made  from  the 
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:ture  of  products  which  go  to  waste 
iinents  where  less  capital  is  employed,  ai 
le  business  of  preparing  meat  for  consum 
done  for  the  public  at  actual  cost.     TI 
d  Oil  Company  offered  to  prove  before 
ee  ill  Congress,  in  1888,  that  by  the  enc 
lolcsalc  business  they  were  carrying  oa 
consequent  cheapening  in  handling,  tl 
■  of  pipe  lines,  tanks,  cars,  etc.,  they  we 
to  sell  oil  at  prices  which  saved  the  getier 
100,000,000  a  year  that  it  would  undoub 
:ompcllcd  to  pay  if  their  system  was  not  i 
latcver  truth  or  falsity  there  may  be  in  the; 
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The  first  group  of  business  enterprises  which 
adopted  the  principle  of  combining,  instead  of 
competing,  made  it  necessary  for  tvtry  other  group, 
sooner  or  later,  to  do  the  same  or  perish.  For  as 
the  corporation  is  more  powerful  than  the  individ- 
ual, so  the  syndicate  overtops  the  corporation.  The 
action  of  governments  to  check  this  logical  neces* 
sity  of  economical  evolution  can  produce  nothing 
more  than  eddies  in  a  current,  which  nothing  can 
check.  Every  week  sees  some  new  tract  of  what 
was  once  the  great  open  sea  of  competition,  wherein 
merchant  adventurers  used  to  fare  forth  with  little 
capital  besides  their  courage  and  come  home  loaded. 
Bvery  week  some  new  tract  of  this  once  open  sea  is 
inclosed,  dammed  up,  and  turned  into  the  private 
fish  pond  of  a  syndicate.'' 

And  so  trusts  or  combinations  of  various  kinds 
have  apparently  come  to  stay.  The  many  ^'  solid 
business  reasons ''  that  can  be  given  for  them,  how- 
ever, mostly  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  trust, 
and  not  the  consumer.  Or,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
more  just  to  say  that  the  consumers  by  no  means 
receive  their  proportionate  share  of  the  benefits. 
But  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  in  the  new  order 
of  events  capital  will  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  it  can  with  safety  take  to  get  as  great 
returns  as  possible.  And  the  far-reaching  eflGects 
of  this  action  are  very  great.    Mr.  Bakeri  in  his 
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'  Monopolies  and   the  People,"  analyzes 

t  of  the  Linseed  Oil  Trust,  formed  in  1887. 

that  the  price  of  oil  previous  to  the  for- 

'  the  trust  was  thirty-eight  cents  a  galloQ. 

[aimed  that  at   this  rate    there  was   abso- 

a  profit  in  the  transaction.     It  is  clear  that 

i  trust  saved  the  enormous  expense  incident 

letition,  and  the  price  of  oil  was  advanced 

pents   a  gallon,  the   trust   could   realize  a 

profit.     It  is  estimated  that  30,000,000 

lof  linseed  oil   were   used   by  the    people. 

len,  is  a  clear  profit  of  at  least  four  million 

llf  dollars. 
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Such  18  the  mutual  dependence  of  all  people  in 
society  that  a  trust  of  this  nature  is  able  to  levy  a 
tax  on  us  all.  If  trusts  were  content  to  take  only 
the  natural  advantages  of  this  new  method  of 
work — that  is  to  say,  be  content  with  the  great 
saving  in  expense  and  with  the  lessened  cost  of 
production,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  production  is 
on  a  vastly  greater  scale — ^there  would  not  be  so 
much  room  for  complaint.  But  the  temptation  is 
almost  irresistible  to  take  advantage  of  the  monop- 
oly in  their  hands  to  raise  the  price  all  the  public 
will  stand. 

So  few  people  realize  that  combinations  of  this 
kind,  for  the  suppression  of  competition,  is  the  in- 
evitable result  of  our  present  system,  the  stage  of 
evolution  next  to  be  reached,  that  they  think  all 
that  it  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  have  the  law-making 
power  pass  a  few  laws  to  kill  the  whole  movement. 
Or  they  may  suppose  a  change  in  the  present  laws 
will  suffice  as  a  change  in  the  tariff  laws  in  this 
country.  It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  say  that  all 
legislative  actions  of  this  scope  can  at  best  have 
but  a  temporary  effect.  Progress  will  always  take 
place  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  The 
expense  in  production  is  so  much  less,  the  margin 
of  profit  so  much  larger,  that  it  would  be  as  great 
a  step  backwards  to  return  to  the  old  way  as^  to 
banish  the  use  of  improved  machinery.    Equally 
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it  to  disclaim  against  the  individuals 
e  combinatioo.  We  might  with  e^tial 
ut  against  the  manufacturer  vrho  pro- 
ie  improved  machiuery.  They  must 
these  tactics  or  go  to  the  wall. 

important  to  see  that  every  force  of 
stry  is  hurrying  on  the  coming  era  in 
;tit)on  is  to  be  done  away  with  that  it 

to  give  this  point  earnest  attention. 
t  that  it  is  easier  for  two  people  to 
e  understanding  with  each  otl^r  about 
ke  some  arrangement  to  work  for  their 
ircst,  than  it  would  be  for  one  huodred 
sand.     In  other  words,  the  fewer  the 

are  competing,  the  easier  for  them  to 
bination.     Now,  it  is  evident,  on  fur- 

ation,  that  many  causes  are  at  work  to 
umber  of  people  who  would  naturally 
1  each  other.  In  the  first  place,  more 
uired  than  formerly.  This  is  largely 
:  improvement  in  macbineiy  and  tech- 
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intense,  and'  consequently  more  wasteful,  combina- 
tions will  be  formed  to  stop  this  evil.  The  instinct 
of  self-preservation  will  suffice  in  this  instance. 
Now  it  is  evident  competition  becomes  more  bitter 
as  the  number  competing  grows  less.  If  but  two 
men  are  engaged  in  a  certain  business,  and  make 
np  their  minds  to  fight  each  other,  the  competition 
will  be  more  intense,  bitter,  and  wasteful  than  if  a 
thousand  men  are  competing  for  the  business. 
Also  the  greater  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the 
more  bitter  will  grow  the  fight  Competition  be- 
tween railroads  is  simply  suicidal.  The  amount  of 
capital  invested  is  so  great  that  they  stop  at  no 
limits  in  their  fights.  Concerns  with  but  a  few 
thousands  invested  will  draw  the  line  when  it  comes 
to  doing  business  at  a  loss.  Where  millions  are 
invested  the  real  fight  is  only  just  begun  when 
that  point  is  reached. 

On  reflection,  then,  we  see  that  the  whole  tend- 
ency of  advancing  culture  not  only  makes  it  easier 
for  combinations  to  take  place,  but  is  actually  forc- 
ing the  movement  forward.  Study  the  problem  in 
any  light  you  please,  and  the  conclusion  is  the 
same.  Competition  has  served  its  day.  Combina- 
tion is  the  watch-word  of  the  present.  Every  one 
knows  that  we  have  not  overstated  the  case.  Bvexy 

one  knows  that  combination  of  some  sort  has  htta 

• 

formed  in  nearly  every  avenue  of  trade.  Indeed,  lines 
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hstry  which  but  a  few  years  ago  could  not  be 
lied  by  trusts  are  now  about  perfecting  some 
1  a  combiuation.     In  the  case  of  railroads  we 
■tnessed  a  growth  of  great  systems,  a  recent 
,  and  yet  the  roads  have  been  forced  to  talce 
fcp.     The  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  which 
■ended  to  keep  alive  competition  among  rail- 
Is,  on  the  contrary,  rapidly  pushing  forward 
:  of  combination.     Eminent  railroad  men 
/  laying  plans  for  uniting  all  the  railroads 
untry  under  one  management.     The  coal 
in  this  country  is  rapidly  passing  into  the 
a  few  large  concerns,  such  as  the  St. 
tonsolidatcd  Coal  Company,  which  virtually 
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a  combination  was  formed  of  the  mines  in  that  sec- 
tion,  and  the  highest  price  is  charged  for  the  ore 
^which  can  be  obtained  without  driving  the  cus- 
tomer to  more  distant  markets  for  his  supply. 
Some  of  these  mines  have  paid  as  high  as  ninety 
per  cent  on  the  capital  stock,  which  is  watered  to 
begin  with. 

Beginning  with  the  producers  of  staples,  such 
as  sugar,  the  combination  plan  tends  to  grow 
broader  and  broader  in  its  scope.  For  instance,  in 
Canada  we  have  the  Wholesale  Grocers'  Guild, 
which  embraces  nearly  all  of  the  wholesale  grocers, 
enables  its  members  to  buy  such  staples  as  sugar, 
starch,  baking  powder,  and  tobacco  cheaper  than 
outside  parties  can.  It  fixes  the  price  which  retail 
dealers  are  to  charge  in  their  turn,  so  that  in  effec' 
all  the  grocers  in  Canada  are  brought  into  a  trust. 
So  in  New  York  there  are  two  associations  of 
wholesale  grocers  who  seek  by  similar  means  to 
regulate  the  retail  trade.  In  a  similar  way  we 
have  in  some  of  the  Western  States  business 
men's  associations,  which  propose  to  regulate  the 
retail  trade  of  the  State. 

To  show  how  rapidly  this  principle  spreads, 
we  need  only  to  say  that  in  a  recent  work  on  Mo- 
nopolies and  Trusts  it  was  deemed  impossible  that 
the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country  cou^d 
ever  be  organised  in  a  trust,  the  motto,  almost,  of 
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rmers'  movement   being  "down   with 
Yet  we  now  read  of  the  proposed  for 
a  huge  alliance  trust,  embracing  the  i 
embers  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  i 
rho  propose  to  regulate  the  grain  and  fa 
y.     This  is  by  far  the  wisest  course  to  p 
lombinations  are  the  necessity  of  the  d 
Dt  take  advantage  of  them? 
is  chapter  could,  of  course,  be  prolonged 
:ngth,  but  the  main  points  we  wish  to  bn 
e  now  been  fully  stated.     We  have  tried 
id,  and  have  made  no  statement  unsuppor 
We  have  tried  to  show  that  competiti 
:ly  a  thing  of  the  past.     Every  force  of  ( 
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'  '  '^  "^  PRESENT  industrial  system  has 
been  iu  existence  but  a  short 
time.  Slowly  gathering  strength, 
KJeA  it  seized  on  the  use  of  steam  and  entered 
Vr  on  a  new  stage  of  development.  Since 
then  not  only  has  the  amount  of  capital 
in  the  world  grown  at  an  enormous  rate,  but  at  the 
same  time  its  power  has  increased  at  a  nearly 
equal  pace.  We  have  asserted  that  the  irresistible 
tendency  of  progress,  as  at  present  conducted,  is  to 
concentrate  wealth  in  the  hands  of  but  a  few  peo- 
ple^tbat  is,  as  compared  to  the  great  moss — and  the 
consequent  ever  increasing  gulf  between  the  ridi 
and  the  poor.    Mow,  before  passing  on  to  consider 


i 
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I  that  must  be  taken  to  remedy  this,  perhaps  i 
1  be  well  to  take  a  more  careful  survey  of  ou 
;  surrouudings  to  see  if  we  have  really  m 
liiccd  the  evils  that,  according  to  theory,  ougt 
■  fall  us.  If  so,  to  what  extent  are  we  alread 
Ived?  If  on  the  other  hand,  an  examinatio 
pses  uo  such  state  of  affairs  as  we  have  sai 
:  follow,  why,  then,  our  fears  are  unfounde* 
MS  not  concern  ourselves  any  longer  with  th: 
Itious  problem.  Everything  is  moving  on  i 
pest  way  for  it  to  go.  So  then,  first  let  t 
ire  is  it  true  that  wealth  and  poverty  are  bot 
lasing?  Is  it  true,  and  will  figures  show,  thi 
t  civilization  means  that  for  every  one  < 
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volume  of  her  trade.  The  commercial  supremacy 
of  Great  Britain  was  laid  on  an  enduring  founda- 
tion early  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  cele- 
brated Bast  India  Company,  but  it  went  ahead 
with  a  sudden  bound  when  the  manufacturing  era 
was  fairly  opened. 

As  a  result  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  wealth 
(oncentrated  in  England,  and  especially  in  Lon- 
don. It  has  accumulated  at  an  enormous  rate 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  bids  fair 
to  do  this  at  an  accelerated  rate  in  the  future. 
England  as  a  nation  has  reached  that  stage  in  her 
accumulation  of  capital  where  she  can  not  begin  to 
spend  her  income.  The  whole  commercial  world  is 
literally  mortgaged,  pledged  in  pawn  to  England — 
not  to  the  nation,  but  to  English  capitalists.  The 
very  corners  of  the  earth  are  ransacked  to  find  a 
field  of  investment ;  not  of  the  principal,  but  of 
the  yearly  and  ever  increasing  income  of  English 
capital.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  invested  in  South  America,  other  hundreds  in 
this  country.  Any  meritorious  scheme  can  secure 
capital  to  back  it  in  London.  If  a  new  railroad  is 
to  be  built,  the  capital  can  be  raised  in  London, 
provided  it  is  deemed  a  safe  investment.  Bonds  of 
all  classes,  provided  they  are  good,  .can  be  floated 

in  London.    An  unlimited  amount  of  money  can 

« 

be  raised  to  buy  up  flourishing  breweries.     Coal 
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I  iron  foundries,  great  and  successful  mann- 

r  establish  meats  are  eagerly  bought  up  by 

lates  of  British  capitalists.     What  is  tme  of 

jnited  States  is  true  of  Mexico  and  all  the 

s  of  South  America.     Bgypt  is  securely  in 

i5p  of  the  British  money  lenders,  and  so  is 

■hat  the  end  is  to  be  can  not  be  a  matter  of 
nf  we  allow  things  to  go  on.  Many  of  the 
Irusts  and  syndicates  that  we  spoke  of  in  the 
ling  capter  arc  largely  foreign.    Says  Edward 

■y  :  "Our  new  industrial  lords  are  largely  to 

cntees.     The  British  are  invading  the  United 

in    these   days   with  a  success  brilliantly  in 

|t  with  their  former  failures  in  that  line.     It 


> 

1 
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monsly  there  can  be  no  donbt.  It  has.  also  become 
greatly  concentrated.  There  are  some  very  rich 
individualsi  the  Duke  of  Westn\inster  with  about 
ISOiOOOiOOOy  being  the  mo$t  wealthy.  Mudhall 
estimates  th^  distribution  of  wealth  to  be  as 
follows : 

There  are  aaa,joo  families  whose  average  wealth  is..^  135,145 
There  are  i  ,824400  families  whose  average  wealth  is..  41872 
There  are  4,629,100  families  whose  average  wealth  is..  «      413 

This  table  has  quite  a  comfortable  look.  It 
means,  however,  that  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  pop« 
ulation  of  Great  Britain  owns  about  two- thirds  of 
the  national  wealth.  And  just  as  the  first  item 
tells  us  nothing  of  the  enormous  wealth  of  some 
of  the  nobility,  so  the  last  item  gives  us  no  idea  of 
the  extreme  poverty  of  a  vast  number  of  people. 
One  of  the  noblest  Englishmen  that  ever  lived, 
General  Booth,  has  lately  given  us  an  idea  of  what 
**  Darkest  England  **  really  is.  It  affords  a  most 
somber  background  for  the  brilliant  picture  of 
**  Richest  England.''  There  are  100,000  people  in 
England  who  are  homeless — have  absolutely  no 
home  they  can  call  their  own.  In  London  alone 
300,000  people  are  described  as  starving ;  2aa,ooo 
are  next  door  to  starvation,  and  nearly  400,000  are 
said  to  be  wretchedly  poor — that  is,  they  can  but 
barely  get  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
In  ally  it  is  estimated  that  300,000  men,  women. 
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lldren,  one-tenth  of  the  total  population  of 
Britain,  or  a  total  population  about  the  eqtial 
hand,  is  living  in  the  deepest  distress  for 
lest  necessities  of  life.  A  vast  despairing 
Ide  in  a  condition  nominally  free,  but  really 
This,  too,  in  a  countiy  where  the  income 
Iwealthy  classes  is  so  veiy  large  that  only  a 
I  of  it  can  be  spent.  The  rest  is  sent  hither 
Iber  to  find  an  investment, 
re  is  contrast  enough  surely.  London  so 
I  that  it  is  supplying  capital  to  the  world ;  but 
he  of  luxurious  London,  with  its  massive 
land  princely  palaces,  we  have  also  poverty- 
London.     Speaking  of  the  homeless  t 
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of  waste  paper  by  the  way  of  taking  the  chill  oflf 
the  stones;  but  the  majority  are  too  tired  even 
for  that,  and  the  nightly  toilet  of  most  consists  of 
first  removing  the  hat,  swathing  the  head  in  what- 
ever old  rag  may  be  doing  duty  as  a  handkerchief, 
and  then  replacing  the  hat.''  General  Booth  sug- 
gests that  as  they  have  in  London  a  Lord  Mayor's 
Day,  when  all  the  well-fed,  fur-clad  city  fathers  go 
in  stage-coaches  through  the  town,  why  not  have  a 
Lazarus  Day,  in  which  the  starving  out-of-works 
and  the  sweated,  half  starved  **  in-works  "  of  Lon- 
don should  crawl  in  their  tattered  raggedness,  with 
their  gaunt,  hungry  faces,  and  emaciated  wives  and 
children,  a  Procession  of  Despair  through  the  main 
thoroughfares,  past  the  massive  houses  and  palaces 
of  luxurious  London  ? 

It  is  not  our  object  to  picture  forth  the  horrors 
of  London  poverty.  We  only  want  to  furnish  a 
companion  picture  for  the  wealth  of  England.  Now, 
five  hundred  years  ago  such  a  condition  of  things  as 
we  have  described  was  unknown.  It  must  have 
come  into  existence  because  the  ipdustrial  system 

• 

on  which  we  .were  then  entering  was  favorable  to 
it  We  have  spent  some  time  in  examining  the 
working  of  this  sjrstem,  and  have  pointed  out  that 
jui|t  such  consequences  must  follow  whenever  capi- 
tal and  labor  were  divided,  and  labor  became  a  mere 
commodity.    History  and  theory  here  unite.    Let 


•^ 


lee  if  the  same  results  follow  id  the  U 


lit  must,  of  course,  be  evident  that  any  ; 

ia  the  coaditioa  of  the  mass  of' our  p 

.  only  recently  have  shown  itself.    The  i 

try  of  what  is  now  the  United  States  iscontr 

1  the  span  of  les^than  three  centuries. 
I  as  brief  a  time  as  one  hundred  years*  ag 
Ibe  larger  portion  of  what  is  now  the  U: 
was  in  reality  an  unknown  country. 
Iin  has  ever  previously  grown  at  our  ra 
§th.  We  arc  now  a  nation  of  nearly  sixtj 
1  inhabitants.  Our  mining  and  manufa 
linterests  are  well  developed.  Populatioi 
Based    many    fold.     Our    agricultural  inte 
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not  mean  to  say  in  either  case  that  it  is  not  going 
to  increase  in  popalatioui  wealth,  and  richeSi  but 
we  mean  it  is  no  longer  a  new  country ;  it  has  passed 
its  period  of  youth.  Consequentlyi  if  our  indus- 
trial system  is  to  be  followed  by  any  evil  conse* 
quenceSi  we  would  expect  it  to  show  such  results 
but  recently.  We  might  a^^o  remark  that,  as  we 
are  acctistomed  to  doing  everything  on  such  a 
grand  scale  in  this  country,  we  will  probably  excel 
in  this  direction.  Our  rich  men  will  be  richer  than 
in  any  other  country ;  and  while  our  poorer  classes 
can  not  be  poorer  than  they  are  in  England,  for 
instancCi  and  live,  we  may  find  some  way  to  excel 
even  in  this  matter. 

Thomas  G.  Sherman,  of  New  York,  who  has 
interested  himself  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  in 
the  United  States,  tells  us  there  is  one  individual 
in  the  United  States  worth  at  least  $aoo,ooo,ooo. 
That  two  brothers,  whose  property  is  held  as  a 
unit  together,  own  even  a  larger  amount  than  this. 
There  are  two  other  estates  worth  at  least 
$150,000,000  each.  One  fortune  of  $70,000,000, 
two  of  $60,000,000,  and  at  least  five  of  $50,000,000. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  pretty  respecta- 
ble showing  for  a  nation  where  the  system  of  capi- 
talist production  could  hardly  get  agoing  until  the 
last  forty  years.  We  evidently  do  not  propose  to 
Ut  England  outdo  us  in  this  matter.    Most  of 
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lenormous  fortuaes  are  the  outgrowtli  of  l 

'  years.     Before  that  time  a  men  wort] 

1  dollars  was  Ifwkcd  on  as  a  curiosity.     2 

Lan  gives  a  table  whicli  we  will  reprodu 

I  are  in  the  United  States — 

70  familiea  whoM  trengt  wfaltix  !•■...■$ 37,500.001 

"  "  "       " 11,500,001 

"    '     "  ■ "      " 8,000.001 

"  **,  "       " 6,Soo,cxx 

"  "  "       " 4,600,00) 

"  "  HI. 9,300,001 

"  "  -         •• I,350,00( 

"  "  *"  " 65o,oo( 

"  "  "  " 375.00. 

"  "  "  " a30,oo( 

"  " i65,oo( 
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pie.  NoW|  we  must  rememberi  from  the  very 
nature  of  things,  for  every  individual  who  amassed 
an  enormous  fortune  scores  of  others  became  poor. 
It  is  certainly  clear  that  a  fortune,  rolling  up 
into  the  millionsi  gathered  in  the  course  of  a  few 
3rear8|  does  not  represent  wealth  created  by  the  in- 
dividual possessors  of  these  fortunes,  but  it  repre- 
sents a  diversion,  by  some  means  or  other,  of 
wealth  before  in  general  circulation  into  the  pocket 
of  the  lucky  speculator  or  capitalist  We  know 
what  the  means  employed  by  some  men  are.  It 
includes  such  practices  as  buying  up  courts  and 
juries,  bribing  legislators,  log-rolling  schemes  of 
numerous  kinds,  and,  above  all,  by  stock  gambling. 
"  It  seems  the  more  we  study  the  problem  the 
clearer  it  becomes  that  every  force  of  modem  civili- 
xation  is  pushing  on  this  stage  of  congestion  of 
wealth.  The  gulf  is  growing  wider  and  deeper  , 
between  the  few  rich  people  and  the  mass  of  com- 
paratively  poor  people  on  the  other  hand.  We 
have  no  statistics  at  hand  to  show  that  the  mass  of 
people  are  getting  poorer,  yet  we  have  little  doubt 
that  is  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  we  compare  the 
census  of  1850  and  z88o,  we  discover  that  while 
during  the  thirty  years  the  population  had  a  little 
more  than  doubled,  the  national  wealth  had  in- 
creased more  than  five  and  one-half  times.    This 

• 

extra  increase  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  manu- 
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Ing,  miaing  interests,  railroads,  telegraph 
pecs,  atid  petroleum.  Agriculture  just  sboi 
wu,  tbe  farmers'  wealth  a  Httlc  more  tha 
big.  But  in  every  one  of  the  industries  « 
lamed,  monopolies,  trusts,  and  forms  of  con 
In  are  especially  active.  All  processes  see] 
Itcd  for  transferring  wealth  from  the  poclrel 
1  general  public  to  the  individual  pockets  c 

9  and  speculators, 
ircly  it  needs  no  one  to  point  out  that  thes 
pus  fortunes  are  a  standing  menace  to  th 
f  of  any  land.  The  mere  force  of  circun 
;  tends  to  throw  every  advantage  in  the  wa 
I  holders  of  large  fortunes  for  increasing  th 
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graph  lines,  telephone  and  electric  light  plants, 
our  mines,  and  to  a  large  extent  our  factories, 
which  were  once  held  by  private  owners,  are  now 
controlled  by  corporations  whose  shares  are  quoted 
on  the. exchanges,  and  are  consequently  subject  to  a 
forced  variation  in  value,  according  as  the  big  holders 
wish  to  force  them  up  or  down.  When  the  owner- 
ship of  a  property' is  once  brought  into  this  chan- 
nel, it  is  no  longer  a  suitable  investment  for  the 
man  of  small  means.  In  other  words,  at  the  stage 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  the  workman  who 
has  by  pinching  economy  got  together  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  as  well  as  the  more  successful  man  who  has 
a  few  thousand  dollars,  are  practically  shut  out  of 
the  most  profitable  channels  of   investing  their 

.  money.  They  dare  not  place  them  where  it  may 
suit  the  convenience  of  some  moneyed  kings  to  de- 
press the  market  until  their  little  stock  is  gone. 

It  must  also  be  clear  that  if  it  be  true  these 
large  and  rapidly  growing  fortunes  represent  a  suc- 
cessful switching  of  wealth  in  general  circulation 

.  into  private  channels,  then  there  must  be  far  less 
'money  for  the  mass  of  the  people  to  spend  for  the 

^ '  various  commodities  they  need.    On  this  point  Mr. 

;•  Baker,  in  his  work  on  Monopoly,  says:  *' We  are 
/confronted  of  late  years  with  the  strange  spectacle 

. '  pf  factories  and  mills  shut  down  for  months  at  a 
timei  of  markets  which|  at  various  times,  are  glut- 
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ItK  e\'«>y  sort  of  commodity.  All  sorts  < 
I  are  given,  all  sorts  of  remedies  are  suggeste 
fed.  Wlitre  is  the  true  one?  With  the  « 
1  of  a  few  special  cases,  tbe  fault  is  not  th: 
Ire  no  people  who  want  the  goods.  Probabl 
l-nine  families  out  of  every  hundred  woul 
if  they  had  the  money  to  buy  with.  I 
tases  the  lack  of  money  to  buy  with  is  du 
I  fact  that  the  bread-winners  are  out  of  en 
tut  because  of  the  glutted  markets  and  idl 
Now,  combine  this  fact  that  tbe  holders  c 
lolies  are  in  receipt  of  incomes  so  great  thai 
ly  cases,  they  are  quite  unable  to  spend  then 
his  increase  is  largely  backed  up  to  wai 
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still  lower  division  of  impbvertshed  and  needy  peo* 
pie  ?  The  whole  sjrstem  tends  to  break  down  the 
manhood  of  men.  With  every  advance  in  leamingi 
the  situation  of  those  who  have  nothing  but  their  •> 
labor  to  depend  on  becomes  even  more  precarious ; 
and  this  class,  by  the  way,  is  just  the  class  that  ' 
18  bound  to  increase  proportionally  faster  as  time 
goes  on.  Continued  improvement  in  machinery  is 
bound  to  reduce  skilled  laborers  to  this  level,  and 
trusts,  monopolies,  and  combinations  of  various 
kinds  are  all  working  towards  that  common  end. 
The  general  impression  is  that  our  agricultural  in- 
terests are  falling  behind  in  the  race.  Unless  steps 
are  taken  soon  to  counteract  this  tendency,  we 
believe  the  yeoman  farmers  of  this  country  will  as 
utterly  disappear  as  they  did  in  England. 

A  somewhat  singular  parallel  presents  itself  in 
considering  the  tendency  of  the  present  times,  and 
the  history'  of  the  English  village  community.  As 
we  have  told  it  in  these  pages,  we  must  recall  the 
fierce  warriors  who  crushed  the  crumbling  power 
of  Rome,  those  who  scorned  to  bend  the  neck  to  a 
lord.  They  could  not  foresee  the  tendency  of  the 
in^itutions  they  were  adopting.  They  permitted  . 
the  chieftancy  to  become  her^itary ;  they  permitted 
customs  to  become  binding.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  centuries  the  great  mass  of  these  once  haughty 
and   independent   warriors   were    actually   serfs. 
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belonged,  together  with  their  land,  to  tlie 
Collectively,  like  Hsau  of  old,  they  sold 
ftirthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  They  re- 
linto  the  hands  of  their  lord  the  guarding  of 
bterests.  They  did  oot  foresee  that,  as  a 
for  his  services,  he  would  lay  claim  to  them 
'  laud.  Tfiey  wished  for  peace  and  qui- 
I  they  received  the  peace   and  quietude  of 

Itook  some  centuries  of  slow  advance  to  rem- 

Ks  evil,  and  then  we  entered  on  our  present 

The  laborer  sells   himself  daily,  hourly, 

\  or  monthly  to  his  employer.     Labor  wants 

Lsured  a  certain  amount.     Capital  takes  the 
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I. 


whose   condition  will    more  and  more  approach 
serfage. 

We  write  these  words. with  a  full  realization  of 
their  meaning.  We  know  that  earnest  thinkers  of 
all  shades  of  politics  and  creeds  recognize  in  a  gen- 
eral way  their  justice.  Wordsworth  Danisthorpe, 
a  very  conservative  writeri  sums  up  the  situation 
in  England  an  the  following  language,  and  his 
words  are  equally  applicable  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  world  at  large :  ^'  When  the  body  politic 

is  in  an  unstable  equilibrium ;  when  the  fabric  of 

• 

.society  is  shaken  to  its  foundation ;  when  all  the 
signs  of  the  times  point  to  imminent  change,  for 
better  or  for  worse — then  the  true  statesman  is  he 
who,  before  the  inevitable  crash  comes,  can  so  fore- 
cast the  resultant  of  apparently  conflicting  forces 
a3  to  be  able  to  guide  them  at  once  and  without 
unnecessary  waste  of  energy  and  time  into  their  des- 
tined channel.  The  navigator  can  not  make  the  wind, 
and  the  statesman  can  not  create  the  social  current, 
but  both  can  so  utilize  the  force  supplied  by  nature 
as  to  make  for  salvation  rather  than  wreck.  To-day 
presents  such  an  occasion.  To  sit  still  and  '  wish 
^for  the  day'  means  ruin.  All  qvtr  the  civilized 
world  he  that  hath  ears  to  hear  may  listen  to  the 
mutteripgs  of  the  coming  storm.  Riots  in  Amer- 
ica; riots  in  Prance;  rioU  in  Belgium;  rioU  in 
Holland ;  riots  even  in  tranquil  London— *all  origi- 
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■not  with  the  scum  and  refuse  of  society, 
1  boucst,  despairing  workers  clamoring  for 
ind  for  work,  and  not  knowing  whither  to 
Depressions  in  trade  of  an  intensity  and 
1  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  industri- 
a  strike,  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
^rvation  of  the  strikers,  only  to  be  followed 
■her,   due    to   impossible   wages.     There  a 

,  rendered  necessary  by  vauishing  profits.  '■/•J 
Ihere  discontent  and   wretchedness,   aggra-     ^ 
By  class   envy  and  glaring  inequalities   of- 
Ition.     All  these  and  a  hundred  other  signs 
I'olution.  It  must  come.  It  is  for  us  to  decide  ^ 
itsliall  be  short,  sharp,  and  bloody,  i 
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a 

men  who  stand  passively  by  to  see  the  lives  of 
their  wives  and  mothers  and  sisters  cmshed  ont  of 
them  beneath  the  car  wheels  of  Jnggemant  Plntax  ? 
And  this,  too,  in  an  age  of  cheap  literature,  of 
gratis  education,  of  rapid  communication,  and  of 
free  meeting?  Is  it  that  the  Englishman  of  to-day 
has  too  much  sense  and  too  little  pluck  for  revolu? 
tion  of  the  '  blood  and  iron '  type  ?  Or  is  it  that 
•  he  has  hopes  of  a  peaceful  revolution,  and  courage 
to  wait  for  it  ?  But,  first,  what  is  the  explanation 
of  this  singular  economic  system  ?  In  accordance 
with  what  principles  of  justice  does  one  of  two 
partners  take  all  the  profits,  and  the  other  none  ? '' 

At  this  point  our  author  goes  over  the  ground 
that  has  now  become  familiar  to  us — shows  how 
the  laborer  can  only  hope  to  receive  what  will  sup- 
port him. 

^^So  that  whatever  a  workman  may  suppose 
himself  to  be  saving  and  putting  away  over  and 
above  his  cost  of  living  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
profit.  It  is  merely  the  refunding  of  the  money 
spent  on  his  own  youth  and  training,  or  a  sinking 
'fund  to  pay  for  the  unremunerative  youth  and 
training ,  of  his  children,  from  whichever  point  of 
view  we  choose  to  regard  it  In  neither  case  can  it 
be  regarded  as  profit  He  has  no  more  to  call  his 
own  at  the  end  of  the  process  than  he  had  at  the 
beginning.    He  has  his  own  body  for  what  it  is 
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[  50  also  tbe  capitalist  lias  his  engine  and 
|tal.     True,  he    has   been   fed   and  kept 
process,  but  so  has  the  engine  been 
[pair  and  supplied  with  fuel.     In  all  re- 
I  economic  position  of  tbe  two  is  identical 
■  and  the  engine  are  treated  precisely 
|en  in  what  respect  is  tbe  free  laborer 
I  than  tbe  slave  ?     Let  us  face  this  qnes- 
Btly.     If  we  do  not,  posterity  will.     The 
pat,  economically,  the  free  laborer  is  no 
than   tbe   slave.     In  one  respect  be  is 
|than  the  slaves  or  even  the  horses  of  his 
In  the  case  of  costly  slaves  on  a  sugar 
L  and  in  tbe  case  of  an  English  capital- 
is  found  more  economical  to  keep 
tood   condition  and   to  get  a   moderate 
Iwork  out  of  them,  rather  than  to  overwork 
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Others  with  despair.    It  is  for  us  to  project  the 
oonverging  rays  of  the  past  into  the  future,  and 

.  with  that  light  predict  the  outcome.  Signs  of  a 
new  order  of  industrialism  are  already  apparent  on 
all  sides.  The  workers  are  chafing  under  the  . 
unfair  distribution  of  wealth  which  clearly  results 
from  the  present  arrangement.  Even  the  orthodox 
economists  are  trying  hard  to  explain  it  away,  while  ' 
a  few  independent  thinkers  are  busy  seeking  for 
the  foundation  of  the  new  order.    There  is  little 

'  room  for  doubt  that  a  nation  which  tolerates  a  dis- 
tribution  of  wealth  so  glaringly  disproportionate  ' 
to  individual  effort  as  the  present  system  entails  is 
guilty  of  a  national  sin.    Something  must  be  donci 
and  done  quickly,  to  rectify  the  anomaly,  and  the . 
question  of  the  day  is  what?" 

In  such  a  question  as  this,  we  can  not  make  a 
greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  the  only  people 
interested  are  a  few  laborers.  Society  as  a  whole 
is  suffering  from  the  system.  The  moderate  busi- 
ness men,  the  professional  men,  farmers  and  labor- 
ers—fully seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  population — 
are  directly  ooncemed,  and  in  a  wider  sense  still  all 
are  concerned.  The  moderate  business  men  and 
tbc  professional  men  can  prosper  only  as  the  gen- 
end  community  prosper. 

We  have  not  as  yet  said  much  directly  bearing 
upon  the  agriculturists  of  our  land.    This  because 
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nted  to  make  as  plain  as  possible  that  all  are 

lig  alike  from  the  evils  of  the  system.     The 

;  up  of  enormous  fortunes  certainly  means 

lig:giiig  down  to  a    lower  level  another  and 

r  mass.     There  is  no  escape  from  this  con* 

Farmers,  business  men,  and  laborers  must 

Bcr  in  order  that  a  few  may  heap  up  untold 

Such  a  state  of  things  can  not  continue. 

tains  only  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  remc- 

reposed,  to  see  what  has  been  done  in  this 

pn,  and  point  out  other  steps  that  rema.iD  to 


pre  we  will  only  express  ourselves  generally 
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forms.  There  are  so  many  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  customs  of  the  Gilds  and  those  of  the 
ancient  gens  that  it  shows  conclusively  the  people 
had  a  lively  knowledge  of  the  latter.  Now  this 
change  from  tribal  society  to  political  society  was  a 
necessary  change  if  civilization  was  to  advance,  and 
so  men  kept  at  the  problem  until  an  enduring 
change  was  made.  So  it  will  be  in  the  present  case. 

We  are  not  to  be  discouraged  at  the  difficulties 
in  our  way»  nor  at  the  thought  that  at  present  we 
do  not  know  the  best  way  to  proceed.  Probably 
during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  many 
far-seeing  men,  who  greatly  deplored  the  evil  of 
villanagCi  could  not  imagine  how  it  was  to  be  done 
away  with.  Yet  in  a  few  centuries  the  thing  was 
done.  The  world  moves  at  a  marvelously  accele- 
rated rate  of  speed  toward  any  given  goal  now,  and 
we  will  probably  not  have  to  wait  a  century  or  so 
before  we  can  experience  relief  from  our  present 
economic  ills.  But  yet  it  will  take  time,  the  millen- 
nium is  not  going  to  come  with  a  rush. 

We  have  taken  a  great  step  in  advance  when 
we  once  clearly  perceive  the  nature  and  dimensions 
of  the  evil.  It  is  not  the  result  of  local  and  tem- 
porary causes.  It  docs  not  arise  from  tariff  laws, 
or  methods  of  taxation  or  financial  measures.  The 
most  we  can  say  in  reference  to  these  laws  i&  that 
Hkty  may  or  may  not  help  forward  the  genenl 


It  may  or  may  not  be  necessary  to  modif 

:  tlicm  greatly,  but  we  will  surely  miss 

jicart  of  the  matter  if  we  fail  to  recognize  t 

Irescnt  system  is  an  historical  developmem 

\  not  recognize  the  fact  that  capital  and  la 

■become  completely  separated,  and  as  a  coi 

e  labor  is  a  mere  commodity,  and  as  a  fart 

Iqucncc  the  power  of  capital  to  reduce  all  n 

py   labor   to  a   common  level.     This  pro< 

fer  places  in  the  hands  of  capital  the  powei 

;  greater  share  of  advantage  accruing  ft 

ing  knowledge  in  scientific  matters.  In  sh' 

V  constituted,  the  trouble  arises  from  the  ! 
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world  has  seen  more  nations  destroyed  by  wealth 
and  luxury  than  by  poverty  and  plain  living.  If 
we  have  great,  free  manhood*  we  can  carry  vast 
wealth  nobly;  if  we  have  not,  it  will  crush  us. 
There  are  higher  ambitions  than  to  be  rich.    The 

• 

study  of  economics,  however  important,  is  not  man's 
noblest  study.  The  mightiest  nation  is  the  one 
that  rests  upon  the  strongest  moral  basis.  If  we 
make  everything  of  wages  and  profits,  of  course  we 
will  fight  over  their  proper  division.  Sec  what  the 
struggle  is  already  doing.  It  is  lowering  profits 
and  wages.  It  is  making  slaves  of  rich  and  poor 
alike.  It  is  creating  desires  that  easily  outrun  our 
marvelous  powers  of  production,  and  burdens  that 
even  our  steam  power  can  not  carry.  When  is 
the  struggle  to  end  ?  It  can  not  end  while  society 
puts  so  high  an  estimate  upon  money.  It  can  end 
only  by  a  moral  upheaval  that  shall  lift  all  classes, 
capitalists  and  laborers,  to  a  higher  moral  plane, 
where  we  can  see  the  mighty  truth  contained  in  the 
words  of  the  great  Master  of  the  modem  world: 
^MuL  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.'  '^ 


PART   III.     • 

jnsideration  of  Some  of  the  Steps 
'akea  by  Labor  to  Counteract    ■ 
The  Tendency  of  Capital. 

COHTAIKIKO 

'^ThB  idea  that  the  discontent  and  unrest 
among  the  industrial  classes  of  the  prcscn^  day  are 
due  mainly  to  the  influence  of  agitators,  or  to  any 
merely  superficial  causes,  is  a  mistaken  one.  If 
this  were  the  whole  or  principal  cause,  the  discon- 
tent  would  hardly  be  worth  noticing.  But  one  can 
not  meet  and  talk  with  them  long  before  becoming 
aware  of  the  fact  that  agitators  have  comparatively 
little  to  do  with  the  matter.  There  is  a  profound 
and  almost  universal  feeling  among  them  that  the 
\aborer  (whether  mechanical  or  agricultural,  whether 
he  works  on  a  farm  as  its  owner  or  in  a  shop  as  one 
of  the  hands)  does  not  receive  his  fair  share  of  the 
product.'^ 
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lln  thia  Country — The  Kiiigbu  of  Labor — History  of 

la  of  Labor  Movement — Coocluoon. 
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It  is  this  principle  of  human  nature  which  has  served 
in  times  past  to  alter  the  whole  frame  work  of  society 
if  necessary  to  further  the  public  good,  that  we  can 
safely  rely  upon  to  tide  us  over  the  difficulties  of  the 
day.  It  has  been  active  in  the  past,  it  is  active  to-day. 
Just  as  civilized  man  is  not  by  choice  a  criminal,  a 
tramp,  beggar  or  anarchist,  so  they  do  not  wish  to 
plunge  sodety  into  evils  they  know  not  of,  they  wil- 
Ungly  suffer  much,  but  such  a  state  of  affairs  sooner 
or  later  provides  its  own  remedies. 

The  older  writers  on  geology  used  to  picture 
forth  wonderful  scenes  of  great  natural  convulsions. 
great  mountain  changes  were  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  by  some  wonderful  upheaval  of  subterranean 
forces.  Continents  were  supposed  to  be  elevated  or 
depressed  by  earthquake  shocks.  But  now  that  they 
have  learned  more  of  nature's  ways  they  tell  us  that 
these  great  changes  have  slowly  and  with  a  certain 
majesty  of  movement,  gone  forward  through  the 
flight  of  many  years.  It  is  even  so  in  social  organi- 
sation.' Social  changes  are  only  made  slowly  and 
gradually.  The  free  village  community  only  gradually 
sank  into  a  state  of  serfage,  and  only  gradually  did 
they  emerge  therefrom.  Only  gradually  did  the  evils 
inherent  in  our  present  industrial  system  come  plsunly 
to  view.  Only  gradually  will  they  be  eliminated. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  the 
work!  moves  more  rapidly  now  towards  any  given  goal 
thiw  at  any  prevknis  time  in  history.  ^This  b  rende^ 
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ibie  by  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
rreat  facilities  we  possess  of  spreading  abroad  the 
;  of  the  day. 

It  is  not  possible  for  civilization  to  be  stationary, 
tand  still  is  to  retrogade.    It  follows,  of  course, 
the  evils  of  a  system  often  suggest  the  means  of 
e.     So  of  the  present  industrial  system.    Causes 
been  at  work  to  modify  the  evils.     Society  has 
te<}  new  plans  and  methods  of  work,  and  there 
nany  who  think  that  all  the  evils  may  be  reme- 
by  a  further  extension  of  the  means  at  present 
3yed.     So  wo  nmst  first  see  what  has  been  done 
dy,     Every  one  knows  the  story  of  the  bundle  of 
i,  singly,  they  were  easily  broken,  collectively, 
were  able  to  withstand  the  efforts  of  those  who 
d  to  break  them.     This  is  the  lesson  that  labor 
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and  needs,  and  understands  better  what  steps  are  te 
be  taken  to  make  their  success  assured.  But  to  ob- 
tain the  greatest  benefits  of  organization  the  numerous 
trade  organizations  are  combining  in  a  great  confede* 
jration  of  trades.  Probably,  no  organization  has 
achieved  what  its  enthusiastic  founders  hoped  that  it 
would.  But  their  educative  influence  has  been  enor* 
mous.  And  the  end  is  not  yet.  They  continually 
point  the  way  to  future  actions.  They  educate  their 
numbers  in  the  power  of  self-direction,  self*protection 
and  self-control. 

Trade  Unions  have  been  brought  to  great  per* 
fection  in  Great  Britain.  This  was  but  natural,  for 
that  country  was  the  one  where  the  capitalist  mode  of 
production  was  brought  to  such  an  early  perfection, 
and  consequently  there  is  where  we  would  look  for 
organization  of  laborers  to  take  the  first  steps. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  Trade  Unions,  or  the 
'  right  of  men  engaged  in  trade  to  organize  for  self* 
protection  rested  under  various  legal  disabilities  in 
England  until  1871.  If  we  will  recall  the  history  of 
labor,  knowing  that  but  a  few  centuries  ago  laborers 
were  actually  serfs,  it  will  not  strike  us  as  strange  that 
the  first  legislation  was  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
labor.  The  so-called  upper  classes  of  the  time 
seemed  to  think  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  interfere, 
to  keep  labor  under  restraint.  We  have  suted  that 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  after  the  oudureak  of  the 
plague,  legislation  sought  to  prescribe  the  rate  ^ 
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es.     This  tendency  or  prejudice  long  siu 
as  difficult  for  the  law  making   power  to  M 
r  as  such  had  the  right  to  plan  and  work  for  i 
Auction. 

Then  there  was  another  reason  to  which  w 
1y   alluded   in   the  preceding    chapter, 
h  and  the  writers  of  his  school  thought  thai 
tions   and   associations  of  all   kinds   intei 
ley  certainly  would  with  the  free  action  ol 
ion,  were  an  evil  to  be  avoided.     We  can 
understand  the  course  of  events.     No  : 
the  present  industrial  system   fairly  got   i 
the  consequent  gathering  of  the -workmen 
s  than   combinations  of  laborers  were   forr 
t  the  encroachment  of  the  manufacturers. 
■  the  first  trade  unions.      While  in  many  re 
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to  convict  summarily  and  impose  two  months'  impris- 
onment  upon  workmen  who  should  enter  into  any 
such  agreement  The  same  punishment  was  to  be 
meted  out  to  those  who  endeavored  to  influence  the « 
action  of  other  workmen.  These  laws  while  prevent- 
ing open  combinations  could  not  prevent  secret  agree- 
ments. We  are  not  to  understand  that  they  were 
dead  letter  laws.  In  1805  three  linen-weavers  were 
sent  to  jail  for  three  months,  one  of  them  for  simply 
carrying  notes  from  one  place  to  another  requesting  as- 
•istance.  In  1816  three  carpenters  were  sentenced  to 
one  month's  imprisonment  each,  and  two  to  twelve 
months*  each. 

To  show  how  prejudiced  the  people  of  the  day 
were,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  not  content 
with  the  severity  of  the  laws,  the  most  unfair  advant- 
age were  taken  of  workmen.  In  181 8,  for  instance, 
the  weavers  of  Lancashire  had  some  trouble  with 
their  employers.  A  compromise  was  finally  agreed 
upon  and  a  meeting  was  called  and  deputies  were 
sent  from  various  parts  to  meet  at  Lancashire.  *The 
|>resident  of  this  meeting,  Robert  Ellison,  who  had 
advocated  and  recommended  the  compromise,  and 
also  a  subsequent  resolution,  which  was  favorable  to 

• 

the  employers,  attended  not  only  with  the  consent  but 
at  the  request  of  his  employer,  Mr.  White.  A  fortnight 
after  the  resolution  had  been  agreed  to;  and  all  the 
men  had  gone  back  to  their  work,  the  piesident,  E}li* 
iOii»  and  the  two  secretaries.'  Richard  Kaye  mod 
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lert  Pilkington,  were  arrested.  They  were  t 
\n  indictment  at  common  law  for  conspiracy.  1 
Ibeing  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonm 

pugh  his  own  employer  in  open  court  gave 

:  on  his  behalf,  and  stated  moreover  that  he  1 

I  recommended    the   resolution.      The  other 

sentenced   to   two   years'   imprisonment  e^ 

■h  they  all  suRered.     Such  were  the  combina 

I,  and  such  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  employe 

iThe  history  of  these  persecutions  and  content 

Ithe  consequent  privations   endured  by  the  wi 

for  the   purpose  of  securing  their  independt 

Bthe  right   to  combine  to  advance  their  intere: 

Bstory   of   heroism.       In   spite   of   oppression 

I  crushirj^.  of  legal  enactments  the  most  string 
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termine  questions  of  wages,  etc.,  but  unfortunately 
this  provision  only  applied  to  the  men  actually  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting.  All  meetings  or  agreements' 
whatever  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  wages  or 
hours  of  work  of  persons  not  present  at  the  meeting 
or  parties  to  the  agreement,  were  still  held  to  be  con- 
spiracies. So  were  all  agreements  for  controlling  a 
master  in.  the  management  of  his  business,  as  regards 
the  persons  he  employed,  or  the  machinery  which  he 
should  use.  So  also  were  all  agreements  not  to  work 
in  company  of  any  given  person,  or  to  -persuade  other 
persons  to  leave  their  employment,  or  not  to  engage 
themselves.  In  (act  nearly  every  act  of  a  workman 
as  a  member  of  a  Trade  Union  could  be  made  a  con- 
spiracy. 

Here  again  we  can  refer  to  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  labor  persecutions  of  history.  In  1834—; 
less  than  sixty  years  ago— six  laborers  at  Dorchester 
were  sentenced  to  seven  years  transportation  for  the 
crime  of  combination.  This  came  near  precipitating 
a  storm.  The  best  men  of  the  day  at  once  took  sides 
with  the  laborers.  Over  four  hundred  thousand  peo* 
pie  attended  one  indignation  meeting.  A  procession 
some  six  miles  in  length,  composed  of  fifty  thousand 
workmen,  waited  on  the  Prime  Minister  with  a  peti- 
tion with  nearly  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou-  J 
sand  signatures,  praying  for  the  men*s  pardon.  It 
was  finally  granted,  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  men  had 
heea  hurried  off  to  Australia*  crucSly  tx«ax»i^  vmI 
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li\  M«H  «s  slaves  for  a  guinea  a  head.     Some 

1  (*id  no:  hear  of  their  pardon  until  years  aft< 

,  and  tJien  only  by  accident. 

kfter  this  there  were  thirty-five  years   gradi 

I  on  the  part  of  trade  tinions.     There  was 

Ideal  of  friction  during  that  period.     Numero 

Icommissions,  trials  and  tinkering  with  the  la« 

he  cause  of  labor  was  gaining  at!   the  tiir 

ly,  in   1871,  then  in   1875,  all  tbe  eld  laws 

■nation  and  conspiracy  were  swept  aside.     T 

\f  of  the  long  conflict  here  briefly  outlined, 

I  well  known  as  it  should  be.     It  contains  . 

I  lesson  for  all  classes.     It  teaches  law-make 
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of  their  members,  they  also  make  arrangements  for 
mutual  assistance  in  case  of  sickness,  accident,  death, 
out  of  work,  inability  to  work  on  account  of  age,  loss 
of  tools  by  fire,  etc.  They  accomplish  this  latter 
purpose  by  means  of  contributions,  each  member  of 
the  union  paying  a  definite  weekly  sum,  which  entitles 
htm  to  all  the  benefits  set  forth  in  the  societies  rules. 

The  fund  for  the  out  of  work  is  one  of  the  most 
important  funds.  Owing  to  many  causes  workmen 
may  be  out  of  employment.  His  wants  stay  with 
him  if  his  work  and  wages  do  not  He  is  allowed  a 
certain  amount  out  of  the  fund  to  relieve  his  pressing 
necessities.  Thousand  of  families  in  Great  Britain 
alone  are  kept  from  applying  for  public  assistance. 
The  total  'sum  which  has  been  thus  applied  is  enor- 
mous. The  amalgamated  society  of  engineers  in  the 
thirty-one  years  of  their  history,  ending  in  1890,  ap- 
plied for  this  purpose  ^seven  and  a  half  million  dollars. 
This,  let  It  be  noted,  does  not  include  the  sums  de« 
^  voted  to  other  purposes,  such  as  sickness,  death,  ac- 
cidents, etc.  *  Certainly  a  very  great  amount  of  dis- 
tress has  been  thus  diverted,  and  much  o(  suffering 
has  been  alleviated. 

Each  trade  or  industry  has  its  own  union ;  these 
may  be  either  local  or  general  unions.  Local  unions 
are  those  confined  to  a  pai  ticular  town '  or  district. 
Almost  all  trade  societies  were  originally  local  unions. 
Some  trades,  like  the  hardware  trade  for  instance,'^ 
b  entirely  confined  to  one  particular  aec^oti*    K.  tt^t^ 


^ 
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lunion  has  a  common  center,  but  branches 

Is  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  They  incli 
s  round  quite  generally  over  the  country,  as 

Ing  trades.  Many  of  the  larger  unions  are  r 
\  amalgamated  societies.  It  was  adopted  by 
jeers  in  [851  to  denote  the  consolidation  of 
Ll  branches  of  the  engineering  trades  unde 
III  executive,  with  a  common  fund,  and  goven 

le  code  of  rules,  applicable  to  all  alike.    It  r 

I  means  the  gathering  into  one  general  union 

:al   and   independent  unions    of  a  partici 

I  such,  for  instance,  as  the  amalgamated  sociel 

tpentcrs, 

formerly  trade  unions  were  almost  wholly  o 
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reproach ;  now  the  movement  is  even  fashionable.  In 
parliament  they  are  treated  with  consideration  and 
respect.  The  proposals  of  their  leaders  are  no  longer 
derided  and  dismissed  with  scorn  and  contempt;  their 
representatives  are  not  talked  at  as  formerly,  but  are 
consulted  upon  measures  and  matters  relating  to  labor. 

There  is  scarcely  a  town  in  Great  Britain  in 
which  there  are  not  several  of  these  unions  or  local 
branches  of  the  larger  ones  whose  seat  of  government 
is  situated  in  one  of  the  great  centers  of  industry.  The 
total  number  of  independent  societies  cannot  be  far 
shgrt  of  three  "thousand.  In  London,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Not* 
tingham,  Glasgow,  Dublin  and  other  towns  they  form 
a  perfect  net-work  of  organized  forces,  existing  for 
good  or  (or  evil  side  by  side,  and  which,  on  emergency, 
can  be  called  into  active  operation,  backed  by  immense 
material  resources  and  voting  power.  So  numerous 
are  these  trade  societies  that  no  single  trade  long  in 
existence  of  which  one  even  heard  the  name,  is  with- 
out its  union,  and  even  the  names  of  some  of  them 
are*  unknown  to  the  public. 

The  total  number  of  workmen  in  all  grades  who 
are  thus  combined  cannot  be  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
thousand,  over  half  a  million  have  been  represented, 
directly  or  indirectly,  at  some  of  the  annual  trade 
union  congresses.  The  annual  income  must  very 
nearly  approximate  to  ten  million  dollars  and  their 
local  reserve  fiinds  are  hardly  less  than  that  «um^(bt 
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len  societies  alone  have  a  balance  in  hand  of  a) 
e  and  a  half  million  dollars.  Even  this,  hcwe 
I  not  represent  the  entire  actual  and  avail; 
I  of  these  industrial  organizations,  for  the  un 
■ount  upon  the  moral  support,  and  in  case  of  n 
pmporary  contributions  of  vast  numbers  of  wi 
who  are  not  regular  members  of  the  society, 
tactical  purposes,  therefore,  the  unions  maj 
Ided  as  representing  the  lighting  strength  of 
;  body  of  the  skilled  workmen,  inasmuch  as  t 
I  been  steadily  increasing  in  numbers,  in  exi 
■n  compactness  of  organization  during  the 
I  years,  so  that  the  flower  of  Britain's  artisan  ; 
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tKHu  of  ways  and  meaiu,  and  have  to  look  forward  to 
times  of  depression  or  of  discontent,  and  to  provide 
the  funds  needful  for  any  and  every  emergency.  They 
also  have  an  educational  and  elevating  tendency  on 
At  character  of  the  individual,  for  each  member  has 
■  the  fullest  opportunity  of  expressing  his  opinion  on  all 
questions  brought  up  for  discussion.  He  is  thus  fitted 
to  debate  matters  of  the  highest  importance,  and  is 
trained  to  reason  on  subjects  which  involve  the  inter- 
ests of  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  beyond  his  own 
narrow  drde.  The  scope  and  power  of  this  influence 
are  not  confined  to  those  who  are,  for  the  time  being, 
members  of  the  union.  On  the  contrary,  the  organ- 
bed  energy  of  the  union  is  fett  everywhere,  it  effects 
the  whole  class  of  workmen  in  all  places  and  at  all 
times. 

More  than  one  writer  has  spoken  of  this  phase  of 
the  question.  We  are  ttA6  that  the  real  importance 
of  work'Ingmen's  associations  is  not  that  these  unions 
simply  guard  his  interests  as  a  workman,  but  that 
they  teach  thrift,  providence  and  care  for  the  future. 
"They  are  schools  in  which  he  learns  to  understand 
business  life  in  alt  its  bearings  and  with  all  its  dfftcul- 
ties  and  dangers.  His  life  has  received  a  new  purpose  , 
and  character.  He  is  learning  by  hts  own  experience 
to  recognize  the  dif!)cultiefc  which  oppose  themselves  . 
to  the  canying  out  of  social  institutions.  He  is  be- 
conUog  more  moderate  in  his  claims,  calmer  in  jOdg- 
aent  and  more  ooQieBted  with  socccM.  Stepbyatepb 
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meetings,  journals  and  confesses  he  is  attr 
e  general  intn'rest  of  the  public,  acquiring 
ICC  in  local  bodies  and  in  parliament,  and  bee 
more  active,  independent  and  powerful  facto 
life." 

leveral  attempts  have  been  made  in  England 
Ul  the  trade  unions  in  one  vast  confederatioi 
,  this  will,  probably,  be  accomplished  bel 
years.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  there  was 
lional  Association  of  Organiied  Trades,"  i 
■ery  active  for  a  few  years,  then  it  gradually  I 
and  influence  and  was  finally  dissolved  in  i£ 
years  later  a  second  attempt  was  made. 
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that  wage*  have  increased  to-  some  extent  in  Great 
Britain,  though  it  will  be  found,  on  examination,  that 
this  advance  is  largely  confined  to  the  higher  grades 
of  skilled  workmen.  There  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be 
accomplished  in  this  direction,  but  the  whole  question 
as  to  the  power  of  trade  unions  to  effect  a  rise  ol 
wages  will  be  discussed  later.  The  movement  has 
ceruinly  influenced  legislation  *ia  favor  of  increased 
power  for  workmen.  The  various  reform  bills  of  Great 
Britain,  extending  the  suffrage,  were,  in  a  sense,- ren- 
dered possible  by  the  adhesion  of  the  trade  unions  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  tendency  of 
labor  organizations  in  Gr^at  Britain,  as  in  this  country, 
is  steadily  in  the  direction  of  milking  their  political 
power  and  influence  more  strongly  felt.  This  is  not 
to  be  regarded  with  apprehension.  We  have  no 
doubt  they  will  be  conservative  and  wise  in  their  ' 
actions. 

Turning  to  this  country,  we  have  trade  unions, 
and  they  are  very  active  and  powerful,  but  they  are 
not  as  far  advanced  as  in  Great  Britain.  They  have 
by  no  means  come  to  their  maturity  of  power.  As 
English  common  law  was  the  source  of  our  taw  as 
well,  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  know  that  here,  too, 
organized  labor  has  had  an  age  of  discouragement 
even  of  persecution.  It  is  claimed  that  the  tailors  of 
this  country  were  the  first  to  form  a  trade  union,  their 
organization  dating  back  to  1806.  .  1835  is  quite  a 
landmark  io  the  history  of  labor  in  tbii  country.    S(^ 
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)f  thinkers.  At  that  time  the  workmen  were 
ig  from  over-work,  low  wages  and  poverty.  The 

of  the  day  discussed  such  questions  as  "  how 
rent  the  rich  from  swallowing  up  the  poor,"  and 
lated  on  the  injurious  consequences  of  allowing 
uals  to  amass  large  fortunes.  What  would 
writers  have  said  could  they  have  foreseen  some 

fortunes  of  to-day?  It  was  at  this  timcj  too, 
wens'  famous  experiment  of  founding  a  commu- 

Ncw  Harmony,  Ind.,  was  made. 

was  about  this  time  that  the  agitation  in  favor 
flours  a  day  began  to  make  itself  felt.     To  the 
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priatton  of  the  soil  of  the  state  to  private  and  exclusive 
possession  was  eminently  and  barbarously  unjust." 

In  1 8j  I  there  was  a  meeting  of  farmers,  mechanics 
and  other  workmen  held  in  Boston.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  in  this  meeting  farmers  and  other  laborers 
joined  hands,  at  this  late  day-we  are  coming  around 
to  this  same  ground.  This  mteting  was  but  the  fore- 
runner of  larger  conventions  in  Boston,  at  which  dele> 
gates  were  present  from  New  York  and  all  of  the  New 
England  States  except  Vermont.  A  consideration  of 
the  questions  they  discussed  and  remedies  they  pro- 
posed will  show  us  that  the  problem  confronting  the 
laboring  world  then  was  the  same  as  now,  sixty  years 
later.  They  considered  the  advisability  of  calling  a 
national  convention  of  workingmen,  and  discussed  the 
needs  of  labor,  landed  interests,  taxation  and  co- 
operative trading.  The  remedies  proposed  have  a 
strange  likeness  to  those  now  in  favor.  They  called 
lor  the  organization  of  the  whole  laboring  population. 
And  the  selection  from  among  the  politicians  of  the 
respective  parties  whose  moral  character,  personal 
habits,  relations  and  employments,  as  well  as  profes* 
sions,  afforded  a  guarantee  of  their  disposition  to 
rense  the  social  and  political  system  and  introduce 
needed  reforms. 

A  meeting  of  the  employers  tield  at  Boston  shows 
in  a  Buffidentiy  striking  way  how  easy  it  was,  and  is, 
for  capital  to  deny  rights  of  others,  which  it  claims  it- 
m)^    They  i^ibed  to  "  diKounteoaoce  and  check  tfas 
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lul  combination  formed  to  control  the  freedom 

ividuals  as  to  hours  oi  labor,"  so  they  set  forth 

[Tth  the  "  pernicious  and  demoralizing  tendency 

!  combinations."     They  resolved  that  "  labor 

always  to  be  left  free  to  regulate  itself,  and  that 

'  the  employed  nor  the  employer  should  have 

|wer  to  control  the  oth«r;  that  all  combinations 

iilate  the  price  and  hours  of  labor  or  to  restrain 

lal  freedom  and  enterprise  were  at  all  times 

fed  with  pernicious  consequences."     Then  ap- 

in  blissful  ignorance  that  it  involved   any 

iiity  to  their  previous  resolution,  they  resolved 

we  will  neither  employ  any  journeyman  who  at 
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I 

from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
each  for  striking  for  higher  wages  and  preventing 
others  by  threats  and  promises  and  various  means 
from  working  except  for  the  agreed  scale  of  prices.  A 
few  years  I^ter  there  was  a  celebrated  case  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Seven  journeymen  shoemakers  were  charged 
with  consjHracy  in  that  they  formed  an  unlawful  conv 
tnnation,  made  untawlul  rules  to  regulate  themselves 
and  other  workmen  and  agreed  not  to  work  for  any 
master  who  should  employ  a  workman  not  belonging 
to  their  union.  The  first  trial  went  against  the  de- 
fendants, but  the  Supreme  Court  arrested  judgment. 
Without  going  too  much  into  detail  we  can  assert 
that  the  principle  of  trade  unions  has  had  on  the 
whole  a  steady  growth  in  the  United  States,  in  spite 
of  the  many  discouragements  under  which  it  rested. 
In  1834  there  was  formed  the  first  trades  assembly  at 
Boston.  The  ten  hours  agiution  was  continued,  and 
along  in  the  forties  it  was  quite  generally  granted. 
The  first  industrial  congress  of  the  United  States  met 
in  New  York  in  1845.  The  preamble  makes  a  sute- 
ment  of  spedal  interest  to  us  at  this  day.  It  sutes : 
"  It  u  a  well  known  (act  that  rich  men,  capitalists  and 
non-producers  associate  to  devise  means  for  securing 
to  themselves  the  fruiu  of  other  men's  labor,  and  that  - 
'  schemes  for  this  purpose  are  invented  and  accom- 
plished by  combinatitHis.  Believutg  that  no  effectual 
rtsistance  to  these  combinations  can  ever  take  place, 
without  united  action  of  the  same  character  on  the 
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those  who  labor  and  produce  all,  it  is  dee 
:nt  to  recommend  a  plan  of  organization  foi 
tn.  of    farmers,    mechanics    and    working 
lout  the  United  States.'*      Here,  again, 
oticc  the  early  effort  to  bring  about  a  comb 

agricultural  and  other  laboring  interests. 
mation  still  devoutly  wished  for. 
ir  civil  war  had  a  great  deal  of  influence 
■Id  of  labor.     The  large  number  of  men'i 
cmandcd  for  military  purposes,  as  well  as 
;e    supplies  necessary   to    carry  on    the    i 
ly  furnished  labor  for  all,  but  made  a  g 

for  commodities   and  produce  of  all  kii 
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perhapi  rendered  more  intense  for  a  few  years,  but 
in  the  chapten  that  have  preceded  this  we  have  shown 
that  BO-calied  business  depressions  are  the  ineviuble 
consequence!  of  continued  advance  in  culture  and 
learning,  conjoined  with  our  present  capitalist  mode 
of  production. 

But  as  a  consequence  of  the  state  of  things  im- 
mediately  following  the  Civil  War,  we  Bnd  labor 
movement  very  active.  Isolated  unions  and  associa- 
tions came  more  and  more  to  see  the  necessity  of  ■ 
anutgamation.  An  active  propaganda  w^  aroused, 
and  new  organizations  were  continually  multiplying. 
From  thirty  to  forty  national  and  international  trades 
unions  and  amalgamated  societies  were  in  existence 
in  1866,  some  of  them  numbering  tens  of  thousands 
of  men.  A  national  congress  ot  over  one  hundred 
delegates  met  in  Baltimore  in  August.  By  this  time 
the  movement  in  favor  of  eight  hours  a  day  had  be- 
come a  very  popular  one.  The  history  of  the  agita- 
tion for  a  further  reduction  of  labor  time  from  ten  to 
eight  hours  per  day  is  going  exactly  the  same  chan- 
nels as  the  older  agitations  for  ten  hours  per  day,  and 
it  is  moving  quite  as  rapidly  towards  a  successful 
•olution  of  the  problem. 

Probably  from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  his- 
tory of  the  labor  movement  is  best  given  in  consider- 
ing some  special  organizations  that  stand  out  with 
great  prominence.    Before  tuminj^  to  them  it  might  . 
be  well  to  state  that  though  Ubor  organisation*  ol 
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lis  kinds  have  accomplished  considerable  in  this 
Bry,  yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  And  further 
lat  struggle  is  now  before  them.  Capital  is 
lizcd  as  it  nevor  was  before,  and  it  shows  every 
^tion  to  force  labor  to  abandon  its  organization. 
]  case  of  Coal  Valley,  Illinois,  the  miners  were 
piled  to  abandon  their  organization  before  resum- 
Kork.  Many  instances  can  be  given  similar  to 
I  In  Ohio  the  pottery  makers  at  East  Liverpool 
llocked  out  simply  because  they  organized  a 
lof  "Knights  of  Labor."  Everything  was  going 
loothly,  there  was  no  dispute  as  to  wages,  no 
contemplated,  but  the  men  were  refused 
Bbccausc  they  had  organized.  So  in  the  case  of 
lew  York  Central  in  1890.  the  men  could  only 
I  to  work  by  giving  up  their  organization.     This 
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general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  idea  most  promi- 
nent in  the  constitution,  and  which  is  repeated  with 
emphasis  in  every  annual  address  of  the  chief  is  that 
members  of  the  brotherhood  shall  aim  to  reach  a  high 
standard  of  ability  as  engineers  and  of  character  as 
men  well  fitted  to  the  important  and  responsible  na- 
ture of  their  occupation,  thus  entitling  them  to  liberal 
compensation,  which  should  be  insisted  upon  by  all 
legitimate  means.  Argument,  the  true  worth  of  able 
and  competent  men,  and  the  highest  and  best  interests 
of  the  companies  themselves,  rather  than  strikes, 
were  at  first,  always  have  been,  and  are  now,  the 
means  on  which  the  brotherhood  has  relied  to  main- 
tain the  justice  of  its  requests  at  the  hands  of  the 
railroad  company," 

With  such  principles  to  guide  them  it  is  not  sin- 
gular that  the  order  has  been  an  eminently  successful 
one.  It  has  not  been  thirty  years  in  existence,  yet 
by  far  the  larger  number  of  locomotiye  engineers  of 
this  country  are  members  of  the  order.  Its  perma- 
nent headquarters  are  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  \U  lodges 
are  scattered  all  over  the  country;  The  strikes  in 
which  the  Brotherhood  have  been  engaged  have  been 
comparatively  few.  In  general  the .  men  first  ex- 
hausted all  pacific  means  before  proceeding  to  a 
strike,  and  then  were  very  considerate  in  stopping 
the  trains  at  such  hours  as  to  cause  as  little  incon* 
venienca  as  possible  to  the  traveling  public.  Mr. 
Baker,  in  bis  work  on  Monopolies,  thus  speaks  in 
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:rms  of  the  conduct  of  this  organization   ii 
and  great  strike  in  which  the  order  has 
;d  in  Illinois. 

^crhaps  it  was  never  so  forcibly  realized 
ghly  efTcctive  these  tabor  combinations  1 
2  and  how  completely  they  hold  the  counti 
icrcy,  as  in  the  strike  of  the  Locomotive  E 
on  the   Chicago,  Burlington  and  QuJncy  ] 
ystem  in  March,    i888.     Here  were  perl 
rds  of  the  men  in  the  country  qualified  for 
sible  and  onerous  work  of  running  a  loco 
ginc  firmly  banded  together  to  advance  t 
[crests  and  to  secure  assent  to  their  dema: 
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The  brotherhood  is  what  its  name  implies.  They 
have  an  insurance  association  conducted  <mi  the  as- 
sessment plan.  It  also  relieves  needy  members.  This 
one  sketch  is  a  sketch  of  ait  labor  unions.  The  aim 
is  very  similar  in  all  to  protect  the  interests  of  their 
members.  Most  of  the  trades  have  a  national  organ- 
ization. The  laws  of  all  such  national  organizations 
,  are  strictly  against  permitting  the  discussion  of  sub- 
jects of  a  politcal  nature.  So  strict  was  this  rule  that 
when  efforts  were  made  by  the  legislatures  of  the  va- 
rious States  to  pass  laws  making  Trade  Unions  con- 
spiracies, the  unions  themselves  could  not  consider 
in  their  meetings  any  plans  looking  to  the  defeat  of 
such  laws.  The  plan  adopted  to  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty was  to  organic  trades  assemblies,  composed  of 
delegates  from  trade  unions,  and  these  assemblies 
made  their' own  laws  and  prescribed  their  own  duties, 
the  principal  duty  being  to  watch  legislation. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  organize  a 
general  union  of  all  the  trades.  In  1866  a  convention 
composed  of  delegates  from  trade  unions  and  trade 
assemblies  from  alt  parts  of  the  country,  met  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore  and  formed  an  organization  known 
as  the  National  Labor  Union.  From  this  body  at  its 
first  meeting  came  the  first  demand  for  the  "eight 
hour  law,"  and  a  "National  Labor  Bureau."  .  This 
organization  went  to  pieces  on  the  questkm  of  form- 
ing a  political  party.  In  1873  the  trade  unions  itt 
oatloiuU  conrcntion  formed  what  was  known  as  the 
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Istrtal  Congress  of  the  United  States."    ' 

met  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  was  atter 
officers  of  nearly  all  the  national  trade  un 

ti  existence.     It  met  again  in  Rochester  in  li 
lis  not  met  since  that  date.     Each  and  c\ 

I  these  national  conventions  adopted  resolut 
Eating  strikes,  and  urging  instead  of  strikes 
■ion  of  co-operative  associations,  or  the  usi 
Btion  in  the  settlement  of  disputes.  "  In  i 
Er  attempt  was  made  to  unite  all  trades 
1  organization.  Thus  was_^ formed  the  Nati< 

Btion  of  Trade  and  Labor  Assemblies,  whic 
I  existence  and  bids  fair  to  grow  stronger  as  t 
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William  Cook.  R,  W.  Keen.  J.  S.  Kennedy.  These 
men  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Wright,  subscribed 
their  names  to  the  obligations,  and  called  their  new 
organization  "Knights  of  Labor."  But  as  it  was  a 
secret  society  the  name  of  the  organization  and  its 
object  was  not  made  known.  They  met  immediately 
after  their  day's  woric,  and  feeling  the  need  of  refresh- 
ments, one  of  their  number  was  appointed  to  see  that 
tea  was  made.  His  practice  of  .carrying  a  tea-pot  to 
the  place  of  meeting  explains  the  nickname  which 
was  bestowed  Jpon  the  new  society,  the  "Tea-pot 
Society." 

Such  was  the  beginning.  The  organization  had, 
as  we  all  know,  a  phenomenal  growth.  When  the 
order  commenced  to  prosper  a  number  of  locat- assem- 
blies were  reunited  in  district  assemblies,  and  finally 
a  general  assembly  reunites  the  district  assemblies. 
The  following  preamble  sets  forth  the  general  scope 
of  a  local  assembly.  "The  Local  Assembly  is  not  a 
mere  Trade-Union  or  Beneficial  Society;  it  is  more 
and  higher.  It  gathers  into  one  fold  all  branches  of 
honorable  t<»l,  without  regard  to  nationality,  sex, 
creed  or  color.  It  is  not  founded  simply  to  protect 
one  interest  or  ur  discharge  one  duty,  be  it  ever  to  - 
great  While  it  retains  and  fosters  all  the  fraternal 
characteristics  and  protection  of'  the  single  trade 
union,  it  also,  by  the  multiplied  power  of  union  pro- 
tects and  assist  all.  It  aims  to  assist  members  to 
better  their  condidon  morally,  sodally  ftod  financially. 
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L  business  firm,  every  member  an  equal  part 
uch  so  as  a  commercial  house  or  manufactu 
lishmcnt.  All  members  are  in  duty  bourn 
n  their  equal  share  of  time  and  money. 
rs  elected  must  not  expect  to  ''run  it,"  and 
f  the  partners  do  nothing,  as  in  the  case  of  o 
ies.  While  acknowledging  that  it  is  somed 
sary  to  enjoin  an  oppressor,  yet  strikes  slu 
oidcd  whenever  possible.  Strikes,  at  best,  < 
temporary  rcller.  and  members  should  be  ( 
to  depend  upon  thorough  organization, 
tion  and  political  action,  and,  through  these, 
hment  of  the  wage  system.  Our  mission 
e  accomplished  in  a  day  or  generation.  Ag 
Education  and  Organization  are  all  necess; 
i£  the  higher  duties  that   should  b^  taitgh 
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whether  incorporated  in  the  constitution  or  not,  u  the 
proper  scope  and  field  ol  operation  of  a  Local  Aa* 
KBibly. 

T.  V.  Powderly,  the  present  'General  Master 
Workman,  the  second  man  to  bold  that  office,  ex- 
presses the  general  aim  of  the  order  in  the  following 
official  declaration  of  principles :  "  The  alarming  de- 
velopment and  aggressiveness  of  great  capitalists  and 
corporations,  unless  checked,  will  inevitably  lead  to 
the  pauperizatran  and  hopeless  degradation  of  the 
toiling  masses.  It  is  imperative,  if  we  desire  to  enjoy 
the  full  blessings  of  life,  that  a  check  be  placed  upon 

'  unjust  accumulation  and  the  power  for  evil  of  aggre- 
gated wealth.  This  much  desired  object  can  be  ac* 
complished  only  by  the  united  eFTorta  of  those  who 
obey  the  divine  injunction,  '  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
•halt  thou  eat  bread.*  Therefore  we  have  formed  the 

'  Order  of  Knights  of  Labor,  for  the  purpose  of  oi^an- 
iiing  and  directing  the  power  of  the  industrial  masses, 
not  as  a  political  party,  for  it  is  more — in  it  are  crys- 
talized  sentiments  and  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  people ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  when 
exercising  the  right  of  suffrage,  that  most  of  the  ob* 
ject*  herein  set  forth  can  only  be  obtained  through 
legislation,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  assist  in 
nominating  and  supporting  with  their  votes  only  such 
candidates  as  will  pledge  their  support  to  those  meas- 
ures, regardless  of  pjuty ;  but  no  one  shall,  however, 
be  oon^tdlcd  to  vote  with  the  majoriQr.    And  calling 
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I  alt  who  believe  in  securing  *  the  greatest  j 

:  greatest  number'  to  join  and  assist  us,  w( 

)  the  world  that  our  aims  are  :  First,  to  n 

prial  and  moral  worth,  not  wealth,  the  true  st 

individual  and  national  greatness.     Seconc 

p  to  the  workers  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  we 

Breate,  sufficient  leisute  in  which  to  develop  t 

Ictual,  moral  anti  social  faculties ;  all  of  the  b< 

tecreation  and   pleasures   of  association ;   i: 

I  to  enable  them  to  share  in  the  gains  and  boi 

vancing  civilization.'' 

There  are,  of  course,  matters  of  great  inte 
puld  be  given  of  all  our  great  divisions  of  tr 
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employment  of  child  labor,  and  the  prc^r  care  for 
the  health,  comfort  and  convenience  of  employees  in 
general.  We  propose  to  speak  m  a  separate  chapter 
of  the  part  6rgantzation  has  ulcen  in  furthering  the 
%vorlc  of  coKiperation.  Politically,  labor  has  not  chosen 
to  exert  itself,  indeed  politics  have  been  ruled  ouL 
Undoubtedly  the  tendency  it  for  a  change  in  this  di* 
rection.  Still  the  following  'extract  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  present  attitude  of  labor  organisations. 
"  While  we  are  seeking  reforms  that  must,  in  some 
instances,  come  through  the  ballot-box,  yet  by  far. 
the  highest  motive  that  concerns  us  is  the  education 
of  the  masses  to  that  point  where  they  will  fully  see 
and  know,  not  only  their  own  wrongs  and  degradation, 
but  see  a  full  and  final  solution  of  the  labor  problem, 
and  when  this  is  attained  each  will  see  clearly  for  him- 
self in  his  own  way  the  only  path  that  leads  to  liberty 
and  equality.  When  this  advanced  point  is  once  at- 
tained, then  will  the  party  that  is  to  carry  the  desired 
measures  to  success  be  evolved.  It  wilt  be  evolved 
slowly  and  imperceptibly  almost.  But  that  such  will 
be  the  final  outcome  of  organization  and  education  is 
the  silver  lining  of  the  cloud  that  now  lowers  so  threat- 
eningly above  us.  When  such  a  party  does  come, 
its  name  will  not  be  the  laboring  man's  party,  or  the 
bondholder's  party,  but  the  party  of  the  people,  for 
the  people  and  by  the  people." 

One  of  the  principal  aims  of  labor  organisation  is 
to  enable  the  laborers  to  procure  "better  wtges.  Their 
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Bin  this  direction  have  by  no  means  been  wh( 

The  commissioner  of  labor  for  Ohio  tells 

|n  exhaustive  analysis  of  tables  furnished 

1  trade  unions  and  those  gathered  in  his  st 

tables    conclusively    show    that    "'tra< 

I  the  most  powerful  and  compact  organizati 

Ihc  nearest  to  receiving  an  equitable  share 

Int  product  of  capital  and  labor."'  And  yet, 

f  all  the  figures  to  prove  that  some  slight  an 

1  has  taken  place  in  this  direction  in  the  pa 

tiplc  fact  remains  that  not  very  much  can 

Ifor  under  the  present  system.    Organized  lab 

:  fully  as  strong  as  organized  capital,  but  t 
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era  think  that  the  greatest  value  of  these  organintiont 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  promise  a  way  of  escape,  not 
from  low  wages,  but  from  wagedom  iuelf.  Let  us,  for 
instance,  notice  what  Master  Workman  Powderly 
says  on  this  subject  "  So  long  as  the  present  order 
of  things  exists,  just  so  long  will  the  attempt  to  make 
peace  between  the  man  who  sells  and  the  man  who 
buys  labor  be  fruitless.  This  is  the  system  which 
carries  with  it  into  the  work  shop,  the  mine  and  the 
factory  a  host  of  evils  ...  To  point  out  a  way  to  de* 
ttroy  this  system  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me.  I  can 
only  direct  your  attention  to  it  and  leave  the  rest  to 
your  wisdom ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  I  have  pointed 
out  the  most  vicious  of  all  evils  which  afflict  tabor  to* 
day.  The  wage-system,  at  its  inception,  was  but  an 
experiment,  and  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  its 
adoption,  but  the  avaricious  eye  of  the  Shylock  of 
labor  saw  in  it  a  weapon  with  which  he  could  strike  '' 
the  toiler  to  the  dust.  Without  organization  We  can 
not  accomplish  anything;  through  it  we  hope  to  forever 
banish  that  curse  of  modem  civilization  —  Wage- 
slavery," 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  set  forth  the  wonder* 
ful  combination  of  capital.  We  have,  now  witnessed 
the  development  of  combination  in  an  opposite  direc*' 
tion.  In  the  following  chapter  we  shall  trace  the^  same 
tendency  and  its  results  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
labor.  These  mighty  organizatioos  but  foreshadow 
•OHM  coning  change. 
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CHAPTER  xni. 

|THE   FARMERS'    MOVEMENT. 

B  Importance  of  tbo  MoremoDl— The  mcwdiui  Law  utd  ' 
—The  Necenity  nf  Coiubiuation — Tht  OeoenJ  N»lura 
ortlio  Various  FEU-mer  OrguDiulioni— PUu  of 
L  Work — Coocluaioo. 

\  ORGANIZATION,  under  various 
^'_^  different  names,  of  those  interested 
'     in  agricultural  pursuits  is  the  most 
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the  laborer  a  tubsistence.  In  reference  to  agriculture 
the  law  may  be  stated  lomewhat  as  follows :  In  any 
country  where  the  food  supply  of  the  people  can  be 
easily  and  abundantly  raised,  where  land  is  ntaw,  vast 
tracts  of  it  as  yet  not  devoted  to  tillage,  the  value  of 
the  produce  raised  by  the  agricultural  laborer  tends  to 
sink  to  the  level  which  will  just  about  furnish  him  a 
living. 

We  do  not  see  how  this  statement  can  be  sue* 
cessfully  controverted.  We  have  illustrated  it  by 
reference  to  official  figures  from  the  tenth  census. 
Certainly  the  fact  is  as  stated.  We  may  differ  as 
much  as  we  please  as  to  the  causes  at  work  to  bring 
about  this  result.  We  may  lay  it  to  tirilf  legislation, 
to  financial  measures,  to  class  lawn,  or  what  not,  there 
is  no  dispute  as  to  the  fact  that  in  this  country  the 
people  engaged  in  agriculture  c^n  but  barely  make 
ends  meet.  We  have  not  hesitated  to  asstirt  that  the  . 
real  underlying  cause  is  that  as  at  present  considered 
labor  itself  is  but  a  commodity.  And  consequently, 
whether  we  are  talking  about  agricultural  labor,  or ' 
labor  of  any  other  sort,  it  matters  not  what,  all  that 
will  be  paid  for  that  lubor  will  be  simply  what  will 
support  the  laborer.  That  point  is,  however,  not  now 
under  consideration. 

We  have  seen  how,  at  the  present  day,  the  ten* 
dency  is  for  capiul  to  combine,  organize  and  concen- 
trate. We  have  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter  how 
labor  generally  has  sought  to  Improve  its  condition  by 
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ption,  how  the  numerous  trade  unions  unite  in 

paving  national  jurisdiction,  how  all  labor  seeks 

;  in  a  vast  labor  confederation.     Let  us  now 

Iwhat  the  great  agricultural  interest  of  our  land 

Is  to  do  in  this  same  direction.     It  would  in- 

e  passing  strange  if  they,  too,  did  not  seek  to 

f  the  evils  under  which  they  suflcr,  if  they  also 

:ek  to  utilize  the'^inited  strength  of  combina- 

■he  laborers  hope,  by  presenting  a  bold,  united 

\  force  certain  concessions  from  capital,  and,  as 

:  seen,  the  more  far-seeing  leaders  trust  to 

V  the  whole  system  of  wagedom.  At  present 

jitural  workers  of  this  country  are  combining 
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The  truit  U  nothing  more  than  the  centralization  of 
organized  money-capital,  the  trade  combine  it  the 
organization  of  the  capiul  employed  fay  handlen ; 
the  pool  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  centralized  capital 
which  controls  the  railways.  Turn  to  which  hand  you 
will,  among  the  professions,  and  avocations  which  lie 
outside  the  larm  but  draw  their  subsistence  from  feed* 
ing  upon  the  wealth  produced  by  the  farmer,  and 
they  are  all  organized.  The  inequitable  features  de- 
veloped by  this  one-sided  organization  of  the  forces 
which  control  the  industrial  conditions,  have  made  the 
crying  need  for  the  reforms  advocated  in  the  land, 
transportation,  money,  and  tax  polices  of  our  govern- 
ment which  can  only  be  secured  by  such  organization 
among  producers  as  will  counterbalance  the  influences 
now  at  work  in  perpetuating  these  policies." 

It  is  not  singular  then  that  various  forms  of  or- 
ganization have  been  adopted  by  the  farmers  of  the 
land.  On  the  whole,  the  general  aim  of  these  organ- 
izations is  the  same  in  all.  There  are  of  course  local 
elements  which  effect  the  problem.  The  wants  of 
cotton  growers  are  not  in  all  respects  identical  with 
the  gr^n  growers.  It  would  be  singular  if  amongst 
all  the  measures  su^ested.  for  relief  there  were  not 
some  which  were  supported  by  but  a  portion  of  the 
ofganizations.  For  insunce,  the  National  Farmers' 
Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  earnestly  advocates 
,  what  is  known  at  the  Sub-Treasury  plan.  The  N^ 
tioiial  Farmers'  Alliance  of  the  North  are  not,  as  a 
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aflbffdsto  the  bnoen  ct  our  land  adiaaoe  lo  com 
pare  the  workng  madiiiieiy  of  the  various  &niicr 
organiiatioiis.  It  wiH  also  afford  a  most  gratifying 
evidence  tint  they  are  all  working  on  substantially 
the  same  lines,  and  dearly  foreshadows  a  practical 
union  ofalL  It  wiH  also  afford  them  a  basis  on  which 
10  estimate  the  strength,  morally  and  political,  of  the 
great  movement  now  sweeping  over  the  bnd,  and 
give  them  most  cheering  evidence  of  substantial  re- 
sults sure  to  come  in  the  near  future.  The  stuoent 
of  history  who  contemplates  the  various  industrial 
movemenu  of  the  past  can  not  fail  to  be  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  great  labor  organisations  of  to- 
day, and  still  more  will  he  be  impressed  with  the  won* 
derful  combinations  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture. 
It  is  a  most  cheering  sign  of  the  times.  It  is  this 
which  bids  fair  to  dispel  the  clouds  now  darkly  low* 
ering  in  the  social  sky.  'We  hope  all,  whether  &r* 
mers  or  not,  will  carefully  oonskkr  the  articles  that 
fbUow; 
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CH/t7TER  XIV. 
National  farmers'  alliance. 


ADCDST  POST,  NatiODal  Secretaij. 

|tbe  AllisDM  i«— ThcObJGcUof  the  AlIisQCe— Rcsulu— 
iodplc  of  IioD-PaitiKitii>bip — Declaritioo  of  PuT' 
rt^Airu* — Bf»oluiioDB — DilTeretil  Allikocc* — Preajo 
•«  Suil«  Alli>n(^e — Object*  of  ihe  Mmfr— Who  maf 
)  of  ill    AlluDfe  BtidicB— How    to  Organ iie — The 
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ization,  and  that  it  is  only  thui  that  farmers  can  favor- 
ably afiect  the  sodal  and  economic  conditions  which 
go  vitally  ctmcem  them.  It  is  believed,  further,  that 
the  general  public  doea  not  desire  to  be  unjust,  and 
would  not  willingly  deny  to  so  important  a  section  of 
industry  as  agriculture  ahy  ^r  and  well-considered 
demand  which  farmers  regard  as  essential  or  advanta- 
geous to  their  welfare.  Organization  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  such  intelligent  discussion  as  shall  furnish  a 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  demands  that  may  be 
nude  are  fair  and  well  considered,  and  also  supply  a 
voice  which,  to  some  extent  at  least,  can  give  au- 
thoriutive  expression  to  Ufc  farmer's  wishes  and  needs, 
after  they  have  been  formulated.  These  are  some  of 
the  considerations — and  only  some  of  them — which 
render  organisation  by  the  farmers  of  the  country  de- 
sirable, not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  public.  Mere  uprest  and  discontent  without 
definite  expression  of  grounds  of  complaint  has  never 
yet  righted  a  wrong  or  removed  a  grievance. 

The  object,  then,  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alli< 
ance  is  to  secure  unity  of  action,  after  full  and  intelli- 
gent diicusuon,  for  the'  promotion  of  such  reforms  as 
may  be  necessaiy  to  the  bettering  of  the  farmers'  con* 
■  dition.  It  covers  a  broad  field  and  nothing  that  can 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  farm  or  the  farmer  is  for- 
dgn-to  it  Naturally,  purposes  so  extensive  cannot 
be  described  in  detail  in  word.  They  include  rcfor- 
matioo  In  economics,  the  dissemination  of  prindploi' 
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those  in  turn  have  subordinate  Alliances  under  their 
jurisdiction,  both  county  and  local.    Thus  far  it  is  al- 
most  wholly  located  in  the  Northern  States,  and  its 
headquarters  and  business  office  are  at  Moulton,  Iowa. 
Its  methods  are  non-partisan.    It  believes  that, ' 
.    however  interested  individuals,  professional  politicians 
.  and  some  partisan  leaders  may  feel,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  all  parties  want  to  do  right.    It  be* 
lieves  that  the  Alliance  principles  are  right  and  only 
need  agitation  and  discussion  to  commend  them  to  the   • 
masses  of  the  parties. 

The  following  is  Section  I,  of  Article  XII,  of  the 
Constitution  of.  the  Iowa  Farmers'  Alliance,  and  is 
practically  the  same  as  is  contained  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  all  the  state  bodies  organized  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

^        Section  i.    This  organization  is  strictly  non-par- 
tisan in  its  methods.    It  is  recommended,  however, 

* 

each  member  use  his  utmost  influence  in  the  political 
party  of  his  choice  to  secure  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates for  congressional  or  legislative  honors,  commited 
to  Alliance  principles. 

The  principle  of  non-partisanship  it  has  tktvet 
abandoned,  even  tempor^^/ily,  and  in  lOwa,  where- it 
has  perhaps  accomplished  most,  it  has  never  had  a 
political  ticket  in  the  fiel  the  annual  meeting 

In  September,  1889,  it  tatmmmA  a  number  of  legiti^ 
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Idemands,  quite  a  number  of  which  were 

with  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  a 

in  the  passage  of  the   law  authorizing 

ling   the   making  of  joint   tariffs  upon  rail 

I  the  reduction  of  legal  contract  interest  to  < 

It,  the  passage  of  a  school  text  book  law 

|;ainst  trusts  and  trade  conspiracies,  and  r 

Upon  the  same  non-partisan   lines  the 

Ivas  chielly  instrumental  In  securing  at  the  h 

previous  legislature    in   the   adoption  ,of 

:  system  of  railway  control,  which  include 

c  railway  commission  with  power  to  fix  rat 

k  which,  however  combatted  when  first  propc 

>uld   now   be  willing  to  abandon,  unles: 

;  very  clearly  known  to  be  better. 
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To  endorse  the  motto,  **  In  thtngi  euentlal.  unity; 
in  all  thingt,  charity," 

To  fCGure  purity  of  the  election  franchiae,  to 
induce  all  voters  to  intelligently  exercise  it  for  the 
enactment  and  execution  of  laws  which  shall  express 
the  just  and  equal  rights  of  allclasscs  of  citisens. 

To  develop  a  better  sute,  mentally,  morally, 
socially  and  financially. 

To  constantly  strive  to  secure  entire  harmony 
and  good  will  among  all  mankind  and  brotherly  love 
among  ourselves. 

To  suppress  personal,  local,  sectional  and  na- 
tional  prejudices,  all  unhealthy  rivalry  and  all  selfish 
ambition. 

The  National  Alliance  of  course  elects  the  usual 
officers  to  be  found  in  such  assemblies.  Its  constitu- 
tion prescribes  the  fees,  the  basis  of  representation 
from  the  subordinate  alliances,  the  granting  of  char- 
ters, time  of  holding  their  annual  meetings,  etc.  It 
is  a  very  simple  representative  body.  At  the  Des 
Moines  convention  in  1888,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted,  which  sets  in  a  clear  light  the  aims  of 
the  Alliance: 

Whereas,  The  fanners  of  the  United  States  are 
'  most  in  number  of  any  order  of  citizens,  and  with 
other  productive  classes  have  freely  given  of  their 
'  blood  to  found  and  maiouin  the  nation. 

•Whbbkas,  Experience  has  taught  us  that  in  the 
gnat  [daia  people  is  our  cooatry^  aare  hi^  ia^tn&e 
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I  and  that  salvation  from  peril  must  be  wrought 

kheir  loyal  faith  and  willing  sacniices. 

piERKAs,  We  recognize  in  these  troubled  times 

I  of  appealing  to  the  higher  nature  of  men, 

f  may  seal  anew  their  belief  in  the  holiness 

:rifice  and  the  meanness  of  greed,  and  thus 

ly  to  give  just  condemnation  to  whomsoever 

lelBsh  spoil  of  the  substance  of  the  people,  whe* 

I  be  great  capitalists  or  industrial  corporations. 

ItEREAs,  Many  reforms  are  needed,  and  we  ask 

Llation  and  enforcement  of  law  to  bring  them 

find  we  demand  the  passage  of  these  meas- 

|t  in  the  name  of  any  party,  but  in  the  name 
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Resohid  That  we  iavor  the  ulcing  of  audi  steps 
by  Congress  as  shall  forfeit  to  the  general  govern- 
ment  all  lands  granted  to  railroad  corporations  which 
are  not  yet  earned  and  ^me  for  earning  of  which  has 
expired. 

Rttohid,  That  we  Iavor  the  repeal  of  all  laws 
.  granting  appropriations  of  public  lands  for  building 
any  railroads  or  other  purposes  when  the  construction 
of  the  improvement  to  be  accomplbhed  has  not  been 
entered  upon. 

RtsUoed,  That  the  general  government  should 
own  and  operate  under  the  postal  service  a  public 
system  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines. 

Retohed,  That  we  favor  the  plan  of  building  a 
deeper  water  harbor  on  our  southern  coast,  and  the 
early  completion  of  the  Hennepin  Canal,  and  the 
opening  of  feasible  water-ways. 

Rtsehtd  That  the  public  welfare  demands  that 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law  be  kept  intact,  and 
we  protest  against  the  repeal  of  the  pooling  clause, 
and  condemn  as  vicious  the  clamor  raised  by  the 
railroad  corporations  for  the  legalizing  of  pools.  We 
favor  even  more  restrictive  measures.  The  proposed 
plan  of  making  the  foreign  corporations  subject  to 
the  State  courts  in  the  States  where  they  do  business 
and  depriving  them  of  the  power  to*  remove  these 
cases  to  thb  United  States  courts  meets  approval 

Rssthrtd.  That  we  believe  in  so  amending  the 
Public  School  System  that-the  education  of  our  chil- 
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try  form  the  great  conservative  and  conserving  ele- 
ment whose  power  must  stand  between  the  nation 
and  the  dangers  which  now  threaten  its  future  weil- 
being»  which  come  from  the  unrestrained  greed  of  the 
influential  monopolist  who  defies  law  and  tramples 
upon  the  principles  of  justice  in  his  method  of  ac- 
quiring the  wealth  that  others  create,  and  the  less 
influential,  less  successful,  but  more  demonstrative 
rabble  who  practice  violence. 

Raohid,  That  United  States  Senators  should 
be  elected  directly  by  the  people. 

Below  the  national  organizations  are  tl\e  various 
State  Alliances.  Their  constitutions  under  whiich 
they  work  are  substantially  the  same  in  all  cases.  The 
following  Preamble  and  ''Objects*'  of  the  Iowa  State 
Alliance  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  case^ 

PREAMBLE. 

Whereas,  The  general  condition  of  our  country 
imperatively  demands  unity  of  action  on  the  part  of 

.  the  laboring  classes,  reformation  in  economy  and  dis- 
semination of  principles  best  calculated  to  encourage 
and  foster  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits,  en- 

«  courage  the  toiling  masses — leading  them  in  the  road 
to  prosperity  and  pi^oviding  a  just  and  fair  remuner^ 
ation  for  labor,  a  just  exchange  for  our  commodities, 
and  the  best  means  of  securing  to  the  laboring 
classes  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  we  therefore 
adopt  the  following  as  our  declaration  of  principle 
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_.  the  agricultural  int^csts  warrant,  to  secure  the  strict 
legislative  control  of  railroads  in  the  interests  of  equity 
and  justice  to  the  public ;  to  crush  out  monopolies  in 

.  every  form,  whether  in  land,  transpostation  or  com* 
merce ;  to  crush  out  the  manufacture  of  and  traffic  in 
adulterated  food  products ;  to  protect  the  live  stock 
interests  of  the  country  against  contagious  diseases, 
and  to  protect  and  foster  agricultural  interests  in 
every  way  feasible  and  just. 

The  constitution  then  prescribes  who  may  join 
the  Alliance ;  namely,  "  Practical  and  operative 
fanners,  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  male  or  female," 
names  the  officers,  and  states  their  duties,  designates 
a  place  for  the  annual  meeting,  determines  how  dele- 
gates shall  be  appointed,  and  provides  for  the  ex- 
penses. The  County  Alliances  come  next  in  order. 
There  must  be  at  least  four  local  alliances  in  any 
county  to  entitle  it  to  organize  a  County  Alliance. 
Finally,  we  come  to  the  unit  of  organization,  the  local 
Alliance.  It  requires  seven  members  to  form  a  local 
Alliance.  .  The  object  of  the  local  alliance  is  stated 
officially  as  follows : 

The  objects  of  this  Alliance  shall  be  to  pfomote 
the  general  interests  of  its  members  socially,  finan- 
cially, politically  and  educationally,  and  K>  co-operate 
through  the  Sute  Alliance  for  the  refwrns  designed    ' 
to  be  secured  by  the  State  Farmers*  Alliance.  * 

The  Alliance  from  the  national  body  down  to  the 
loctl  body,  U  a  very  deinocratiG  organixationi  simple 
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inexpensive.      The  methods  of   orj 
illy  simple  ;  the  following  Instructions 
nd. 

How  shall  we  organize?     Must  we  w 
t  Organizer  or  County  Organirer  to 
nize  us?    No.    Send  to  the  Secretary  a 
ners'  Alliance  to  get  constitutions,  bls) 
1,  etc.     Call  a  meeting  and  get  the  ft 

wives  whom  you  desire  as  members 
:n  you  meet  nominate  one  of  your  i 
■man  and  one  for  secretary,  and  let  th) 
)me  one   else    announce   that    the  ob_ 
:ing  is  to  organize  a  local    Alliance 
:  Alliance.     Then   read  the  constitut 
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membership  Tee  for  each  male  member,  also  the  per- 
•on  to  whom  the  charter  and  documents  are  to  be 
■ent  When  this  making  out  in  due  form  Has  been 
attended  to  the  President  should  appoint  a  committee 
on  local  laws,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting  what  further  additions  may  be  necessary 
to  those  made  obligatory  by  the  State  Alliance. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  set  forth  the  ob- 
jects and  genera!  aim  of  this  organization,  because 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  ignorance  among  all  classes 
of  people,  except  agriculturalists,  as  to  their  plans 
and  objects.  Nothing  very  revolutionary  has  yet 
made  its  appearance,  nothing  but  what  all  classes 
of  Americans  can  join  in  wishing  them  succes.  The 
editor  of  the  "  Iowa  Homestead "  has  set  forth  the 
peculiar  conditions  which  hedge  around  the  farmer  ■ 
and  his  calling,  his  isolation,  and  lack  of  leaders,  and  ' 
then  he  shows  how  the  Alliance  tends  to  remedy  this 
evil  l^  bringing  farmers  together,  to  discuss  their 
own  peculiar  interests,  to  develop  a  farm  spirit  and  a 
farm  leadership.  It  brings  up  for  discussion  only 
those  questions  which  concerns  iarms  and  farmers, 
but  it  excludes  none  of  these.  It  tolerates  the  utmost 
freedom  of  discussion  and  the  widest  latitude  of  opin- 
ion, It  aims  to  bring  farmers  together,  united  by  a 
conunon  interest  and  for  a  common  purpoie.  It  aims 
to  form  a  public  opinion  that  will  be  a  bulwark  against 
attempted  oppression.  It  aims  to  develop  a  great 
middle  class,  combining  in  each  individual  the  capital- 
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nnd  [he  laborer,  that  will  act  as  umpire 
■ical  influence  between  the  mere  capitalist  ai 

:  laborer,  and  by  its  numbers  and  power  c 

bience  to  its  decrees.     It  teaches  the  depen 

I  classes  on  each  other,  the  value  of  the  i 

Lrer  und  the  miner  to  the  farmer,  and  the  va 

parmer  to  the  miner  and  manufacturer.     It  i 

the   value  of  vast  aggregations  of  capi 

lucting  great  enterprises  which  no  single  in 

pr  partnership  can  manage,  and  regards  the 

|tock  of  thi;    railroad,  when    representing    . 

tvcry  whit  as  sacred  as  the  share  in  a  tov 

I  farm.  There  is  no  war  between  the  E; 
ttor  and  the  Western  farmer.     The  Alliance 

each  that  property  in  railroads  is  sacred  if 
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trial  interest.  The  Alliance  counteracts,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  counteracted,  the  effects  of  the  isolation  of  farm 
life,  it  cultivates  the  farm  spirit,  it  teaches  farmers  to 
believe  in  each  other,  to  trust  each  other,  to  be  just 
to  each  other  and  in  so  doing  be  just  to  all.  It  is  but 
in  the  small  beginning  of  its  career.  It  is  the  creature 
of  an  imperative  necessity  just  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nised. The  farmers  of  America  have  a  goodly  herit- 
age. They  are  not  slaves,  nor  peons,  nor  paupers 
They  are  not  yet  bankrupted  by  extortions,  but  they 
will  not  tolerate  evils  that  will  grow,  unless  checked 
with  the  passing  years;  and  become  a  bondage  too 
intolerable  to  be  endured  by  a  free  people. 

Practically  the  Alliance  has  already  accomplished 
a  great  work,  according  to  the  Western  Rural  it  has 
been  the  means  of  restoring  no  less  than  thirty-one 
million  acres  of  land  to  the  public  domain.  It  has 
saved  a  vast  amount  of  money  to  the  farmers  by 
breaking  the  millers  and  elevator  rings,  and  by  its  co- 
operative buying  and  selling.  Although  it  is  non-par- 
tisan it  is  but  natural  that  its  members  should  vote  for 
those  who  are  personally  interested  in  the  success  of 
its  movement.  It  is  now  in  a  very  prosperous  state. 
The  measures  they  advocate  are  not  at  all  startling, 
they  wish  to  break  down  monopolies,  to  equalize  tax- 
ation and  to  improve  their  condition,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  any  other  classes,  they  ask  for  no  class 
l^sladon  in  their  behalil    .. 


^—jd-w^  -cfe**.^ 
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I  P.  STELIE,  SecreUiy  CeDCial  AssemUj. 

I  Hiatorj  of  tbe  MoTcmcDt — OhjecU  of  th«  AMocutii 
laliou  of  Purpoeee — NeceMJtj  of  OrgaoiistJOD — Prattmb 

J— General  A*eombIy — Stale  Asecmbly — Couutj  Aebcnib 
lubordinale   Luxigcn — Rniuisite   of  Membemhip — Who 

,   Lixige — Officers   and   llieir  Duties — Prweat  (k>DiliLiif. 

lUural  lutcresU — The  Memorul  to  Coogrsae — Coacluiioo 


IT  is  our  purpose  to  give    a 
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planned  as  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  farmrri  or  the 
land.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it  has  the  same 
.  general  purposes  in  view  as  the  other  great  rarming 
organizations.  Its  system  of  organization  is  not  quitii 
•o  complex  as  the  "  National  farmers  Alliance  and  In-  ' 
dustrial  Union,"  and  a  little  more  complex  than  the 
National  Fanners  Alliance  of  the  West.  Thus  it  may 
be  said  to  have  the  good  points  of  both. 

The  Articles  of  Incorporation  state  the  objects  to 
be  as  follows :  The  objects  for  which  it  is  formed  are, 
to  unite  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  of  the 
.  United  Sutes,  in  all  matters  pcruining  to  the  inter- 
ests ol  their  calling ;  to  devise  ways  and  means  where- 
by they  may  more  eflcctually  promote  their  general 
welfare ;  to  improve  the  modes  of  agriculture,  horti-' 
culture  and  stock  raising;  to  adopt  and  encourage 
such  rotation  of  crops  as  may  improve  rather  than  im- 
poverish the  soil ;  to  devise  and  encourage  such  sys- 
terns  of  concentration  and  co-operation  as  may  dimin- 
ish the  cost  of  production,  and  of  'farm  life  and  farm 
operations  ;  and  to  secure  the  best  possible  returns  for 
brm  productions;  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  the 
benefits  of  said  assodatioh  by  organizing  and  charter- 
ing subordinate  associations  in  such  manner  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  association. 

The  following  Declaration  of  Purposes  set  forth 
in  dignified  language  the  sentiments  which  animate 
riw  members  of  this  assocudon. 
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ng  convinced  by  evidences  on  every  hand  of 
:rative  necessity  of  an  Association  of  Farmers, 
ig  moved  by  unfeigned  courtesy  toward  those 

business  classes,  we  deem  it  expedient  on  our 
express  our  purposes  in  unmistakable  terms. 
s  universally  admitted  that  every  profession 
iness,  apart  from  farming,  looks  either  directly 
!ctly  to  the  farmers  for  sustenance.  This  fact 
mpel  every  business  or  professional  man  to  at 
^e  us  the  benefit  of  his  good  wishes,  if  not  a 
hand.  We  do  not  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
rccssful  farming  can  be  made  entirely  indepen- 
t  a  mere  glance  at  our  situation  reveals  the 
It  we  are  growing  more  and  more  dependent, 

quite  to  our  disadvantage.     We  engage  to 
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and  the  advantage  of  disseminating  timely  and  im- 
portant information.  Organized,  we  have  the  advan- 
tage of  uniting  our  interestsand  combining  our  strength. 

We  engage  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  and  to 
support  our  Municipal,  County,  State  and  National 
laws.  We  engage  not  to  interfere  with  any  other  ' 
business  class  or  profession,  but  rather  to  respect  all 
legitimate  business  and  professions.  But  we  will 
promptly  and  fearlessly  place  the  stamp  of  condemna- 
tion on  every  business  or  profession  which,  in  our 
judgment,  is  calculated  to  interfere  with  our  rights. 
We  intend  to  be  progressive  in  thought  and  action. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  advance  our  country  in  general 
—morally,  intellectually  and  financially. 

We  rely  with  full  confidence  in  an  all  wise  Provi- 
dence for  our  ultimate  success. 

Any  American  citizen,  farmer,  mechanic  or  pro- 
fessional man,  can  but  extend  his  sympathy  and  good 
will  to  such  a  plain,  straightforward  creed  as  thaL 
The  following  is  the  preamble. 

'We,  farmers  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
believing  that  our  business  is  the  business  preservative 
of  business,  and  that  our  peculiar  interests  and  ac- 
knowledged rights  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
disregarded,  unless  we  assume  the  office  of  self-pro* 
tection ;  we,  therefore,  do  resolve  to  ot^nize  ourselves 
for  the  purpose  hereinafter  mentioned  and  to  adopt 
for  our  govemmeot  the  following  Motto,  Coottitutiaa 
aod  By-Law*. 


■he  farmers  mutual  benefit  association. 

|he  motto  they  have  adopted  is  equally  to 
Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all ;  special  pi 
land  immunities  to  none;  charity  to  those 
ly,  affliction  or  distress,  and  especially  to  th 
lown  Order. 

■he  Constitution  provides  that  the  assoctat 
pnsist  of  a  General  Assembly,  State  Assembl: 
/  Assemblies  and  Subordinate  Lodges.  1 
p]  Assembly  consists  of  its  officers,  stand 
Ittees,  and  Representatives  from  State  Assc 
Hit  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  association  a 
I  all  laws  for  its  government;  grants  and  issi 
Irters ;  adopts  and  controls  the  unwritten  wo: 
Tiblems  i 
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B  and  representatives  from  Subordinate 
Lodges.  County  Assemblies  have  jurisdiction  over 
all  Riattera  pertaining  to  the  good  of  the  associatloo 
in  thdr  respective  counties*  subject  to  all  laws  and 
resolutions  of  the  State  and  General  Assemblies. 
They  have  appellate  jurisdiction  in  cases  arising  from 
Subordinate  Lodges,  subject  to  final  appeal  to  the 
Sute  Assembly. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  unit  of  oiganization,  the 
Subordinate  Lodge,  which  consists  of  duly  qualified 
larmers,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  inducted  into 
the  association  as  provided  by  its  laws  and  authorised 
usages.  Each  Subordinate  Lodge  has  exclusive  con- 
trol of  jti  own  affairs,  subject  only  to  the  laws,  rulings 
and  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  its  Sute 
and  County  Assemblies. 

The  requirements  of  membership  are  few  and 
'simple.  The  applicant  must  be  a  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of 
good  moral  character  and  of  industrious  habits,  and 
whose  residence  within  the  vicinity  of  the  Subordinate  ■ 
Lodge  to  which  application  for  membership  is  made, 
must  have  been  sixty  days,  and  whose  principal  voca- 
tion must  be  that  of  farming.  He  must  make  appli< 
cation'  in  writing  to  his  nearest  or  most  acceswble 
lodge,  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  fifty  cents.  The  ap- 
plication must  state  whether  or  not  the  a^^ticant  has 
been  rejected  by  or  expelled  from  any  other  lodge. 
TUa  li  fefomd  to  an  investigatiog  ccunmittee,  who 
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investigation,  and  if  the  applicant  be  found 
:he  foregoing  requirements,  they  so  repc 
ipon  a  ballot  is  taken  and  if  not  more  than  t 
jails  appear  the  applicant  is  declared  electi 
ky  be  initiated.  If  the  committee  find  to  t 
y  they  shall  so  report,  or  ir  more  than  t 
alls  appear  in  either  case  both  the  fee  and  i 

n  is  returned,  and  the  matter  shall  be  ma 
the  secrets  of  the  Order. 

requires,  at  least,  ten  persons  to  organize 
Jge,  the  method  of  procedure  is  for  those  wit 
form  a  new  lodge  to  join  in  a  written  request 
rganiied,  which  is  forwarded  to  some  charter 
on  receipt  of  the  same,  the  lodge,  having  fii 
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These  are  all  elected  oflficets.  There  is,  however,  a 
board  of  five  trustees  elected  by  the  General  Assembly, 
this  board  is  the  legal  head  of  the  association.  A 
county  must  have,  at  least,  three  subordinate  lodges 
before  it  can  organiie  a  County  Assembly,  and  a  state 
must  have,  at  least,^three  County  Assemblies  before 
it  can  organise  a  State  Assembly. 

The  foregoing  gives  us  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the 
working  machinery  of  the  association.  The  secretary 
at  the  general  assembly  in  1889  summed  up  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  agricultural  interests  in  this  land 
and  the  hopes  of  the  organization  as  follows :  On  the 
one  hand  is  a  depressed  and  suffering  agriculture,  the 
vocation  to  which  God  has  called  you — unremuncrated 
toilers,  homes  mortgaged,'  life-time  labors,  with  all 
their  buried  hopes  and  sweetly  painful  memories, 
passing  away  from  the  laborers.  God  blesses  with 
abundance  in  vain.  The  worker's  share  is  still  unre* 
munerated  toil.  On  the  other  hand  is  law-made 
aristocracy,  trusts,  combines  and  monopolies  more 
powerful  than  the  government  itself,  exercising  gov- 
ernmental functions  for  selfish  ends.  Agriculture  is 
always  the  sufferer  in  such  a  condition  of  government, 
and  never  yet  have  agriculturalists  been  able  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  when  once  fastened  upon  them,  but  by  a 
revolutionary  upheaval.  But  the  superior  intelligence 
of  the  American  farmer  gives  ample  hope  that  through 
wise  and  pnident  but  powerful  organization  this  may 
be  jgrandly  dooet  and  our  couatry»  the  home  of  liberty, 
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■con  light  of  nations,  may  be  made  to  blossom 

Lose,  and  "  This  is  my  home,"  may  be  writtea 

I  the   mortgage   liend  now  sits,  while  "equal 

r  all  "  shall  blaze  in  letters  of  livings  fire  to 

Lp   our    legislative   and   congressional    halls. 

Er  incentives  to  action  could  not  be,  and  may 

inscir  lead  the  way. 

nc  Association  adopted  in  the  General  Assem- 

I,  a  memorial  to  Congress,  which  though 

that  long,  we  will  quote  entire,  since  it  presents 

^  clear  manner  just  what  legislation  the  asso- 

I  thinks  is  necessary  to  bring  prosperity  to  the 

B  of  tlic  land,     It  also  gives  us  in  a  shori?  com- 

lie    wants   of  all   farmer  organizations   and  of 

\'(\o  arc  not  farmers.     Let  it  not  be  forgotten 

Ic^^'islation  is   not  demanded  ior  the  sake  of 
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in  professional  and  personal  service,  and  with  some 
exceptions,  those  engaged  in  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing, have  received  remunerative  prices  for  their  labors, 
and  many  of  them  highly  remunerative  prices  for  the 
capital   invested,  and  many  persons    have   become 
exceedingly  wealthy  within  the  last  decade*  The  busi» 
ness  of  farming,  which  has  always  been  less  remuc 
nerative  to  both  the  capital  and  labor  invested  than 
almost  any  other  business  or  occupation,  the  prices 
of  farm  products  and  the  profits  of  both  capital  and 
labor  invested  therein  for  the  past  six  or  seven  years 
has  been  almost  constantly  declining,  until  the  prices 
are  now,  and  for  some  years  have  been,  absolutely 
below  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  business  of 
forming  has  been  prosecuted  for  three  or  four  years 
at  an  absolute  loss,  in  so  much  that  the  laborers  of 
this  country  who  toil  more  hours  than  any  other  class 
or  calling,  instead  of  sharing  in  the  general  prosperity, 
are  growing  poorer  day  by  day.    And  while  many 
persons  in  our  country  are  said  to  be  in  want  of  food 
and  raiment,  the  American  farmers  (except  the  grow- 
ers of  rice  and  sugar)  can  not  find  a  market  for  their 
products  which  will  repay .  the  cost  of  production, 
transportation  and  sale.     This  state  of  things  has 
forced  many  of  our  farmers  to  mortgage  their  farms. 
The  unremunerative  price  of  farm  products  affords  no 
hope  of  paying  these  mortgages,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  the  mortgages  will  be  fore- 
dMcdf  the  occupants  (the  iSmtter  and  his  wife  and 


n  $i5o,ocx),ooo  worth  oi   p.^^ 
revel  in  incomes  of  more  than  $i,ooo,- 


fivi 


favor  of  "  equal  and  exact  justice  to 
lieges  and  immunities  to  none, 
-e,  and  to  that  end,  we  denounce  and 
abolition  of  all  monopolies,  whether 
:lass  legislation,  or  by  the  voluntary  corn- 
corporations  or  individuals* 
[enounce,  and  demand  the  suppression  of 
ind  combinations,  of  either  persons  or  oor- 
made  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  production, 
fng,  preventing,  or  diminishing  competition ; 
ling  the  price  of  products  br  above  the  cost 
iction. 
denounce,  and  demand  the  repeal  of  all 
igislation,  whereby  any  person  or  corporation 
m  of  any  class,  calling,  profession  or  occupa- 

-   nrivilege  or  immunity    not 
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which  is  Cut  transforming  the  once  prosperous  and 
Iree  people  o(  the  United  States  into  a  nation  of  mill- 
ionaires and  paupers,  of  plutocrats  and  slaves ;  and 
which,  if  not  promptly  arrested,  all  hope  of  liberty 
and  "  government  by  the  people  for  the  people,"  will 
soon  have  perished  from  the  earth. 

And  we  denounce  that  system  of  class  legisla- 
tion and  of  voluntary  combinations  of  capiulists  and 
monopolists  which  have  rendered  this  unparalleled 
accumulation  possible.  And  as  a  just  and  legal  cot- 
rective  of  this  dangerous  and  destructive  evil,  we  de- 
mand  the  repeal  of  all  class  legislation,  and  that  our 
revenue  be  largely  collected  by  a  heavily  graduated 
tax  on  incomes,  and  especially  the  incomes  of  rich 
corporations. 

We  denounce  that  hoary-headed'  monopoly  cre- 
ated and  sustained  by  our,  system  of  patent  laws,  by 
which  our  people  (and  more  especially  the  farmers) 
are  annually  taxed  probably  more  than  $ioo,ooo.oo^~ 
the  results  of  which  are  seldom  to  reward  the  inven- 
tor, but  to  increase  the  number  of  millionaires  in  our 
country. 

And  we  demand  such  revi«on  of  our  patent  law 
as  will  eliminate  all  monopoly  from  the  system,  and 
at  the  same  time  secure  to  the  inventor,  not  to  the 
speculator,  a  liberal  reward  for  his  inventloa  in  pro* 
portion  to  its  utility. 

We  believe  that  it  is.  not  only  an  inherent  attri* 
bule'of  sovereignty,  but  the  absolute  duty  of  the 
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discrimination  between  gold  and  silver  either  in  coin-  ^ 
ing  or  paying  out  the  same. 

And  we  demand  that  our  government,  instead  of 
using  its  influence,  as  heretofore  with  European  na- 
tions, to  maintain  the  single  standard  of  gold,  as 
mortey,  shall  hereafter  use  all  its  influence  with  those 
nations  which  have  demonetized  silver  and  adopted 
the  gold  standard  to  restore  silver  coins  to  their 
former  position  as  money. 

We  believe  that  as  all  corporations  are  created 
by  the  sovereignty,  they  have  no  interest  or  inaliena- 
ble rights.  That  they  are  at  all  times  subject  to  reg- 
ulation and  control  (and  for  cause  to  dissolution)  by 
their  creator. 

That  corporations  for  transporting  persons  and 
property,  or  for  transmitting  news  or  intelligence,  or 
^  for  insuring  life  or  property,  should  be  so  regulated 
by  law  as  to  prevent  all  discriminatioa  and  extortion. 
That  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  water  their 
stocki  or  to  over-issue  it,  without  payment  of  the 
increase  in  money. 

That  they  should  not  recklessly  squander  their 
earnings,  an<l  thus  necessitate  exorbitant  charges 
for  services  rendered  the  public.  That  they  be  re* 
quested  to  manage  their  business  ^with  reasonable 
economy,  that  they  may  serve  the  public  effectively 
and  cheaply.  And  finally,  if  these  ends  can  not  be. 
secured  through  corporate  control  and  management 
of  railways  and  telc^^raphs,  then  we  demand  th^  the 
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the  hard  earnings  of  farmers  and  laborers*  who  can 
hardly  support  themselves  and  families.  It  is  unre* 
publican,  and  smacks  strongly  of  aristocracy  and 
royalty. 

We  demand  the  immediate  reclamation  of  all  the 
public  lands  granted  to  either  persons  or  corporations  "" 
to  aid  railwayl,  the  terms  of  which  grants  were  not 
complied  with  in  the  prescribed  time  and  manner. 
And  we  propose  to  watch  and  reward  the  course  qi 
our  senators  and  representatives  on  this  subject. 

We  protest  against  the  increase  of  salaries  to 
senators  or  any  other  public  officer.  •  We  believe  that 
the  salaries  of  public  officers  should  be  a  fair  compen- 
sation for  the  services  rendered,  and  should  be  but 
little  more  than  private  persons  obtain  for  similar  \ 
work.  The  salaries  in  excess  of  this  are  a  standing 
reward  to  induce  the  great  scramble  for  office,  and  to 
obtain  office  by  corruption  and  fraud,  which  should  be 
promptly  arrested  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  reward. 
We  therefore  demand  a  revision  of  the  salaries  and 
fixing  them  on  these  principles. 

And  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  all  the  reve* 
nues  collected  in  the  United  States  is  paid  out  as 
salaries  to  officers  and  .vages  of  public  employees,   * 
conclusively  indicates  that  if  we  would  reduce  our 
taxes  we  must  first  reduce  our  expenditures. 

We  believe  that  the  production  and  use  of  all  ar* 
tides  of  necessity,  convenience  and  comfort  should  be 
encouraged,  and  the  use  of  those  of  mere  luxury  and 
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:s  useless  or  injurious  to  health  or  good 
1  be  discouraged.    Hence,  we  favor  the 
luction  of  taxes  on  articles  of  necessity 
;  and  comtort  to  the  poor,  to  the  limit  co 
'  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all."     And 
n  of  taxation  be  placed  on  articles  of  luxi 
ally  on  those    injurious  to  health  an 
i,  and  upon  large  and  excessive  incomei 
Vc  arc*opposed  to  alien  ownership  of  rea 
United  States. 
/e   believe  that  our  government  and 

1  prevent  the  immigration  of  criminals,  ^ 
IS  of  bad  morals,  and  all  adults  who 
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IS  the  oldest  distinctively  fanners 
organization,  it  started  in  1867. 
For  many  years  it  alone  represented 
the  main  principles  for  which  seve- 

* 

ral  national  orgrnizations  now  contend.  So  successful 
hat  it  been  that  the  word  "  granger "  is  now  known 
as  a  name  for  farmers  generally.  It  has  fought  a  bat- 
tle not  only  for  farmers,  but  for  all  classes.  It  entered 
on  the  first  light  with  railroads,  and  succeeded  in  con- 
irincing  these  corporations  they  were  after  all  not 
quite  at  powerful  at  the  general  public.  Granger 
legitlation,  in  regard  to  railroadt,  had  to  run  the  gamut 
of  all  the  couru  of  the  land.  Thit  organization,  after 
ing  in  feeU^nett  for  teveral  yeart,  suddenly  at 
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ound,  became  exceedingly  popular.  It  subse- 
ly  fell  away  from  this  high-water  mark.     But  it 

a  strong,  conservative  and  practical  organiza- 
Onr  sketch  of  its  history  is  mainly  derived  from 
ure  delivered  by  Hon.  D.  Wyatl  Aiken.  The 
■  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  has  now  been  in 
nee  twenty-four  years.  Its  founders  are  well 
1,  but  just  how  much  of  the  structure  each  one 
d,  they  are  unable  to  inform  us.  Suffice  it  to 
tiat  in  January.  i866,  Mr.  0.  H.  Kelley,  a  clerk 

Agricultural  Department,  was  sent  by  President 
on  upon  a  mission  to  see  what  could  be  done  to 

the  agricultural  industry  of  the  Southern  States 
ely  wrecked  by  war.     Kelley  journeyed  as  far 
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He  reasoned  that  agricultural  clubs  were  neither  per* 
manent  nor  eflective ;  they  were  ephemeral,  and  sd- 

• 

dom  if  ever  controlled  by  farmers.  State  and  country 
£siirs  were  not  for  farmers  alone,  but  open  to  the  com- 
petition of  the  world  In  his  soliloquy  he  queried, 
why  should  not  farmers  join  in  a  league  peculiar  to 
themselves,  in  which  others  should  not  be  admitted  to 
membership  ?  Such  an  union  would  be  partisan,  and 
if  partisan  it  should  be  secreti  and  if  secret  it  must 
have  a  ritual  to  make  it  eflective  and  attractive.  This 
process  of  reasoning  rapidly  brought  him  to  a  condu* 
sion,  and  forthwith  he  undertook  to  execute  the  ritual- 
istic framework  of  such  an  organization. 

But  to  this  he  required  help.  Finally  six  men 
joined  him  in  the  undertaking.  It  is  no  slight  task 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  successful  organization 
and  to  plan  out  the  necessary  ritual.  But  they  per- 
severed. For  nearly  two  years  they  wrought  with  an 
energy  unaccountable,  and  with  a  faith  amounting 
almost  to  inspiration,  until  they  completed  a  well- 
devised  scheme  of  organization,  based  upon  a  ritual 
of  four  degrees  for  men,  and  four  for  women,  of  great 
originality  of  thought,  beauty  of  diction,  and  purity 
of  sentiment  Having  framed  a  constitution,  adapted 
to  this  ritual,  to  govern  them,  they  met  on  the  4th 
day  of  December,  1867,  and  constituted  themselves 
the  National  Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 
During  the  four  years  next  succeeding,  their  zeal  was 
nothing  abated.    Their  time,  their  labor  and  their 
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I  cash  were  all  cheerfully  given  to  scatter 

pf  promise  far  and  wide  over  the  Union, 

Irvently  believed  they  were  *'  casting  their  bn 

|he  waters."     These  four  years  if  not  years 

ragcment,  still  had  but  little  to  stimulate 

They  printed  circulars  and  copies  of  tli 

|jtion.     At  the  third  annual  convention,  but  t 

were  present,  the  worthy  master  and  i 

But  it    is  recorded  that  the  master,  w 

.bility  and  eloquence,  delivered  his  annual  : 

I  his  single  auditor.      This  action,   howev 

'cd  the  spark  of  life.     The  first   State  Gran 

anizcd  in  Minnesota  in  1S79.     The  second 

1871.      In  1873  seventeen  delegates  attend 

Bona!  convention,  six  nf  them  were  masters 

Jranges.      The    movement    was    now    on    I 
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the  best  interests  of  all  other  classes  as  well.  *The 
purposes  of  the  Grange  are  best  set  forth  in  the 
following  official  declaration  ol  purposes : 

Profoundly  impressed  with  the  truth  that  the  Na- 
tional Grange  of  the  United  Sutes  should  definitely 
proclaim  to  the  world  its  general  objects,  we  hereby 
unanimously  make  this  Declaration  of  Purposes  of 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry: 

GENERAL  OBJECTS. 

I.  United  by  the  strong  and  faithful  tie  of  Agri- 
culture, we  mutually  resolve  to  labor  for  the  good  of 
our  order,  our  country  and  mankind. 

3.  We  heartily  endorse  the  motto,  '*  In  essen- 
tialsi  unity ;  in  non-essentials,  liberty ;  in  all  things 
charity.** 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTS. 

3.  We  shall  endeavor  to  advance  our  cause  by 
laboring  to  accomplish  the  following  objects : 

To  develop  a  better  and  higher  manhood  and 
womanhood  among-  ourselves.  To  enhance  the  com- 
forts  and  attractions  of  our  homes,  and  strengthen 
our  attachments  to  our  pursuits.  To  foster  mutual 
understanding  and  co-operation.  To  maintain  invio- 
late our  laws,  and  to  emulate  each  other  in  labor,  to 
hasten  the  good  time  coming.  To  reduce  our  ex- 
penses, both  individual  and  corporate.  To  buy  less 
and  produce  more,  in  order  to  make  our  farms  self«  * 
tuslainingt    To  diversify  our  crops  and  crop  no  more 
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Other  interests  whatever.  On  the  contrary*  all  our 
acts  and  all  our  eflbrts,  so  far  as  business  is  concerned* 

• 

are  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  and  con* 
sumer,  but  also  for  all  other  interests  that  tend  to 
bring  these  two  parties  into  speedy  and  economical 
contact.  Hence  we  hold  that  transportation  compa* 
nies  of  every  kind  are  necessary  to  our  success,  that 
their  interests  and  harmonious  action  is  mutually  ad* 
vantageous,  keeping  in  view  the  first  sentence  in  our 
declaration  of  principles  of  action,  that  ^'individual 
happiness  depends  upon  general  prosperity.** 

We  shall,  therefore,  advocate  for  every  State  the 
increase  in  every  practicable  way  of  all  facilities  lor 
transporting  cheapl)  to  the  seaboard,  or  between 
home  producers  and  consumers,  all  the  productions 
of  our  country.  We  adopt  it  as  our  fixed  purpose  to 
*'open  out  the  channels  in  nature's  great  arteries,  that 
the  life-blood  of  comrtierce  may  flow  freely. 

We  are  not  enemies  of  railroads,  navigable  and 
irrigating  canals,  nor  of  any  corporation  that  will 
advance  our  industrial  interests*  nor  of  any  laboring 
classes. 

In  our  noble  order  there  is  no  communisoit  no 
agrarianism. 

We  are  opposed  to  such  spirit  and  management 
of  any  corporation  or  enterprise  as  tends  to  oppress 
the  people  and  rob  them  of  their  just  profits.    We ' 
are  not  enemies  to  capital,  but  we  oppose  the  tyranny 
of  ooMpoUct.    We  long  to  see  the  anugonism  \^ 
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Icapical  and  labor  removed  by  common  cons< 

H'  an  enlightened  statesmanship  worthy  of 

rnth  century.     We  are  opposed  to  excesi 

,  high  rates  of  interest,  and  exorbitant 

ofits  in  trade.     They  greatly  increase  our  I 

and  do  not  bear  a  proper  proportion  to 

of  producers.     We  desire  only  setf-protecti 

:  protection  of  every  true  interest  of  our  la 

Itimate  transactions,  legitimate  trade  and  leg 

IroRts. 

EDUCATION. 

fc  shall  advance  the  cause  of  education  anu 
ves,  and  for  our  children,  by  all  just  mc 
We  especially  advocate  lor  i 
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ried  out,  will  tend  to  purify  the  whole  political  atmos- 
phere of  our  country.  For  we  seek  the  greatest 
good  of  all 

We  must  bear  in  mind»  that  no  one,  by  becoming 
a  Patron  of  Husbandry,  gives  up  that  unalienable 
right  and  duty  which  belongs  to  every  American  citi- 
sen  to  take  proper  interest  in  the  politics  of  his  country. 

On  tho  contrary,  it  is  right  for  every  member  to 
do  all  in  his  power  legitimately  to  inffuence  lor  good 
the  action  of  any  political  party  to  which  he  belongs. 
It  is  his  duty  to  do  all  he  can  to  put  down  bribery, 
corruption  and  trickery ;  to  see  that  none  but  compe- 
tent, faithful  and  honest  men,  who  will  unflinchingly 
stand  by  our  interests,  are  nominated  for  all  positions 
of  trust ;  and  to  have  carried  out  the  principle  which 
should  always  characterize  every  patron,  that 

The  Office  Should  Seek  the  Man,  and  Not  tho 
Man  the  Office. 

We  acknowledge  the  broad  principle,  that  differ- 
ence of  opinion  is  no  crime,  and  hold  that  *'  progress 
toward  truth  is  made  by  diflerences  of  opinion,"  while 
*'  the  fault  lies  in  bitterness  of  controversy.'* 

We  desire  a  proper  equality,  equity  and  fairness ; 
protection  for  the  weak ;  restraint  upon  the  strong;  in 
short,  justly  distributed  burdens  and  justly  distributed 
power.  These  are  American  ideas,  the  very  essence 
of  American  independence,  and  to  advocate  the  con* 
trary  is  unworthy  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  ao 
Americaa  repuhUc- 
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!t  thcrish  the  belief  that  sectionalism  is,  and  < 
hould  be,  dead  and  buried  with  the  past.     On 
is  for  the  present  and  the  future.     In  our  «gr 
it  brotherhood  and  its  purposes  we  shall  recog 
3  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West 

is  resolved  by  every  patron,  as  the  right  of 
in,  to  affiliate  with  any  party  that  will  beat  can- 
)  principles. 

OUTSIDE  CO-OPERATION. 
Ours  being  peculiarly  a  farmers'  institutior 
1  not  admit  all  to  our  ranks, 
[any  are  excluded  by  the  nature  of  our  organ! 
not  because  they  are  professional  men,  or  ai 
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we  proclaim  it  among  our  purposes  to  inculate  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  abilities  and  sphere  of 
woman*  as  is  indicated  by  admitting  her  to  member- 
ship and  position  in  our  Order.  Imploring  the  con- 
tinued assistance  of  our  Divine  Master  to  guide  us  in 
our  work*  we  here  pledge  ourselves  to  faithful  and 
harmonious  labor  for  all  future  time,  to  return  by  our 
united  efforts  to  the  wisdom,  justice,  fraternity  and 
political  purity  of  our  forefathers/' 

The  Preamble  to  their  constitution  also  contains 
a  beautiful  presentation  of  the  necessity  of  organisa- 
tbn. 

PREAMBLE. 

Human  happiness  is  the  acme  of  earthly  ambition* 
Individual  happiness  depends  upon  general  prosperity. 

The  prosperity  of  a  nation  is  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  its  productions. 

The  soil  is  the  source  from  whence  we  derive  all 
that  constitutes  wealth  ;  without  it  we  would  have  no 
agriculture,  no  manufacturers,  no  commerce.  Of  all 
the  material  gifts  of  the  Creator,  the  various  produc* 
tions  of  the  vegetable  world  are  of  the  first  importance. 
The  art  of  agriculture  is  the  parent  and  precursor  of 
an  arts,  and  its  products  the  foundation  of  all  wealth. 

The  productions  ot  the  earth  are  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  natural  laws,  invariable  and  indisputable ; . 
the  amount  produced  will  consequently  be  in  propocw 
tiOQ  to  the  intelligence  of  the  producer,  and  success 
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years  of  age,  and  it  could  not,  by  attending  one  or 
m&ny  conferences,  more  clearly  express  its  position 
upon  the  various  important  economic  questions  that 
are  at  present,  and  have  been  for  years,  agitating  our 
industrial  classes.  Through  its  press,  its  literature, 
its  public  speakers  and  its  national  and  state  legisla- 
tive committees,  it  clearly  declares  to  the  world  its 
policy  upon  all  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
iarmers,  said  policy  being  agreed  upon  only  after 
faithful  discussion  in  its  local,  state  and  national  bodies, 
and  officially  promulgated  as  the  sense  of  the  great 
majority  of  its  membership. 

It  surely  should  stand  to  the  credit  of  the  Grange 
organization  that  after  its  existence  of  nearly  a  quar- 
ter  of  a  century  so  large  a  number  of  the  planks  in 
its  platform  have  been  incorporated,  many  of  them  ad 
liUralHm^  into  the  platforms  of  these  other  organiza-' 
tions  that  within  a  few  years  have  come  so  prominently 
to  the  front.  80  that  on  these  lines,  at  least,  it  is 
plainly  to  be  seen  that  these  other  organizations  do 
agree  with  the  National  Grange  by  thus  adopting  and 
indorsing  its  aims  and  purposes." 

They  then  give  a  few  items  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  last  assertion.  They  quote  from  the  Declara- 
tion of  Purposes  adopted  in  1873  to  show  that  even 
then  the  Grange  contended  that  sectionalism  was  dead, 
a  thing  of  the  past.  They  show  that  the  financial  leg- 
islation now  demanded,  such  as  the  free  coinage  of 
•ilveft  has  always  been  lavored  by  the  Grange.    The 
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ganizations,  feels  to  be  one  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  the  hour."  The  Grange  has  lived  and  pros- 
pered these  many  years  upon  its  progressive,  and  yet 
conservative,  lines  of  action.'  In  it  there  is  no  com- 
munism, no  agrarianism.  Its  members  are  law-abiding 
citizens,  and  wage  no  aggressive  war-fare  against  any  ' 
other  legitimate  interest  whatever. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  given  to  prove 
the  broad,  comprehensive  character  of  the  Grange  or- 
ganization. Its  business  system,  its  life  and  fire  in- 
surance associations,  its  exchanges,  co-operative 
stores,  etc,*  its  admission  o(  all  members  of  the  farm- 
er's family,  at  least  one-third  of  its  members  being  the 
mothers,  wives,  sisters  and  daughters  of  the*  farm ;  its 
support  of  education,  temperance,  morality  and  all 
those  things  that  go  to  develop  a  better  and  higher 
manhood  and  womanhood.  The  Grange  has,  as 
above  stated,  only  fraternal  feelings  for  other  organi- 
zations having  for  their  object  the  building  up  of 
American  toilers,  whether  in  field  or  town,  and  the ' 
perpetuation  of  our  free  institutions,  it  believes  that 
they  have  among  their  members  tens  of  thousands 
who  are  actuated  only  by  the  purest,  most  philantro- 
pit  and  patriotic  motives.  It  desires  to  be  good 
neighbors  with  them  all,  will  rejoice  yrith  them  in  their 
victories,  but  can  not  be  responsible  for  their  mistakes 
or  for  all  they  aim  to  do.  Its  membership  will  **  tol- 
erate the  iaith  of  others,  still  clinging  closely  to  their 
dwtk 
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never  yet  found  wanting  when  its  principles  have  been 
properly  applied.  It  is  a  bright  and  living  fact,  one 
'  of  the  permanent  institutions  of  our  country,  as  per- 
manent as  are  our  churches  or  our  schools.  And  as 
long  as  we  need  churches  and  schools,  as  long  as  we 
have  farms  and  farmers  to  till  them,  so  long  will  we 
need  the  Grange  and  so  long  will  it  continue  its  bene- 
ficent  mission.  It  has  outlived  prejudice.  It  has  made 
itself  known  and  felt  It  is  stronger  to-day  and  ac* 
complishing  more  good  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 
Unlike  other  class  organizations,  the  Grange  con- 
fers its  benefits  not  alone  upon  its  own  membership, 
neither  do  farmers  only  reap  its  rewards.  It  extends 
around  and  beyond  its  own  class,  and  advances  the 
interests  of  all.  When  farmers  are  prosperous  we 
never  hear  of  hard  times  in  the  cities  or  anywhere 
else.  But  when  from  any  reason — short  crops,  low 
prices,  hard  times — agriculture  is  depressed,  then  it  is 
that  manufacturers  talk  of  **  overproduction,"  mer- 
chants of  dull  trade,  and  mechanics,  artisans  and  la- 
borers complain  that  they  can  not  find  work.  The 
preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the  National  Grange 
reads :  '*  Individual  happiness  depends  upon  general 
prosperity.  The  prosperity  of  a  nation  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  iu  productions.^  The  soil  is  the 
source  from  whence  we  derive  all  that  constitutes 
wealth ;  without  it  we  would  have  no  agriculture,  no 
manufacture,  no  commerce.  Of  all  the  material  gifts 
of  the  Creator  the  various  Aroductions.of  the  vegetable 
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1  are  of  the  first  importance.     The  art  of  Sj 

I  is  the  parent  and  precursor  of  all  arts,  a 

lucts  the  foundation  of  all  wealth."     All  h 

es  that  where  agriculture  has  prospered  the  j 

iprospcred.      The  Grange  seeks  "the  gt 

\  to  the  greatest  number,"  and  so  benefits  i 

:rs,  trade  and  commerce,  as  well  as  the  f 

s  family. 

The  Grange  is  ci^anized  on  a  complete  ty 

I  local,  county,  state  and  national  bodies,  si 

be  used  for  local,  county,  state  and  na: 

ses.      The  same  principle  of  united  effo; 

i  of  strength,  runs  through  all  its  various  bi 

lits   members  "  united   by  the  strong  and  fa 

h(  agriculture,"  are  keeping  step  to  its  mu 
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waxed  strong,  for  **  Truth  It  mighty  and  will  prevail/* 
Political  parties  have  their  '*  platforms/'  churches 
have  their  <'  creeds,'*  our  forefathers  had  their  *'  De- 
claration of  Independence ;  *'  so  the  farmers  have  their 
Grange  platform,  their  creed,  their  *'  Declaration  of 
Purposes,"  and  it  is  also  given  on  the  pages  of  this 
book.    It  is  the  foundation,  the  starting  point  of  this 
organisation.   It  contains  not  the  words  of  an  individ- 
ual alone,  but  it  is  the  "  official  '^  language  of  the 
Order  itself.    In  it  will  be  found  what  the  Grange  al- 
ways has  been,  what  it  is  now  and  what  it  proposes 
to  be  and  do  in  the  future.   I  would  commend  it  to  all 
careful  readers  and  thinkers,  and  would  ask  them,  are 
not  its  contents  words  of  truth  and  soberness?    If 
these  principles  are  put  into  practice  will  any  injury 
result  to  individuals  or  to  our  country?    But  rather 
will  they  not  advance  the  welfare  of  the  family,  the 
neighborhood,  the  state  and  the  nation.    Note  also» 
how  these  same  principles  have  been  incorporated  in- 
to the  platforms  of  several  of  the  younger  farmers' 
Ofganizations. 

In  a  single  word  it  may  be  said  that  the  Grange 
means  educatiim.  It  teaches  the  farmer  that  he  has 
mind  as  well  as  muscle,  brains  as  well  as  land,  an<f 
that  it  pays  him  to  cultivate  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other,  fix  ''  knowledge  is  power/'  Brain  always  has 
ruled  muscle  aind  always  will.  As  is  the  soul  above 
the  body,  so  is  brain  above  muscle.  The  farmer  and 
hia  lateresti  will  be  advanced  just  ia  9co^fQ(c\Sna^]k^i^ 
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res  his  education  in  all  things  that  peita 
1  his   several  relations,  as  a  farmer,  ai  a 
i  a  citizen. 

he  Grange  is  educating  the   farmer  in  ma 
iiness,  that  it  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  his 
>  sell  a  crop  as  it  is  to  grow  it ;  just  as  mu< 
brantage  to  know  how  to  spend  his  mont 
3  earn  it.     He  is  learning  the  laws  of  su 
:mand,  how  to  handle  "  trusts,"  "  comers," 
J  in  "  futures."     He  has  learned  how  to  coi 
:at  corporations  who  control  the  commen 
jutry,  to  secure  the  passage  of  an   Inter-S 
rrce  law,  and  already,  in  two  notable  instai 
Vermont   and    Delaware,   the   State   Grai 
It  cases  before  the  Inter-State  Commerce  C 
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•choolsi  etc,  have  been  in  successful  operation  for 

•  years.  Grain  elevators,  grain  warehouses,  freight 
lines,  fruit-growers  and  other  ''exchanges,'*  and  doz- 
ens of  other  organized  business  helps  are  springing 
up  more  and  more  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
''Grange  Bank  of  California,*'  in  San  Francisco,  has 
been  running  some  fourteen  years,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000  and  has  loaned  $3,000,000  in  a  single  year' 
upon  grain  stored  in  warehouses  that  (armers  them- 
selves  have  built,  and  so  aided  in  breaking  up  '^cor- 
ners'* and  in  getting  better  prices.  Other  Grange 
banks  are  running  successfully  in  other  States. 

The  Grange  is  educating  the  farmer  about  taxes    ■ 

.  equal  and  unequal,  direct  and  indirect ;  about  finance, 
scarce  money  and  dear  money,  or  plenty  of  money 
and  cheap  money;  about  the  money  furnished  one ' 
class  of  citizens  by  government  for  one  per  cent,  and 
for  which  the  people  must  pay  six,  eight  or  ten  per 

'  cent ;  about  the  demonetization  of  silver  (for  the  few) 

'and  the  free  coinage  of  silver  (for  the  many);  about 
tarifis— for  manufacturers— and  free  raw  materials 
also  for  manufiitcturers — and  (armers  left  out  on  both 

'  counts ;  so  he  has  learned  to  insist  upon  "equality  be- 
fore the  tariff  law,"  and  before  all  laws.  He  has 
learned  that  cash  is  king;  to* get  out  of  debt  and 
keep  out  That  rates  of  interest  for  money  higher  than 
the  average  earnings  of  capital  invested  in  productive 

industries  gives  capital  an  unfair  advantage  over  labor; 

dtttEofUsh  two  per  oeok  OLpUai  coaC\&.^  <fit^ 
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Ing  millions  of  acres  of  our  land  under  fix< 
Ibccause  of  our  high  rate  of  interest ;  this  sam 
preign  capital  buying  up  and  running  our  rail 
liur  mines  and  our  factories,  the  profits  all  go 
D5S  the  Atlantic.  Having  learned  these  lesson 
ncr  in  the  Grange  insists  upon  lower  rates  c 
I  as  a  true  "  protection  to  American  industries.' 
le  farmers  are  discussing  and  educating  them 
Ipon  all  questionS^  of  political  economy.  Th< 
Ig  are  the  instructions  given  the  Lecturer  c 
lional  Grange  in  the  preparation  of  official  cii 
Heaflets  and  tracts  for  distribution  to  the  Grangi 
lultura!  papers,  and  at  Grange  meetings. 
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dent's  Cabifieti  saved  the  large  appropriation  to  the 
States  for  agricultural  education  by  the  limit  to  be 
applied  only  in  instruction  in  agricultiure  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  etc/'  It  advocates  pure  food,  the  Aus- 
tralian ballot  law,  an  income  tax,  election  of  United 
States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  all 
laws  which  will  protect  our  people  "in  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Another  good  feature  of  Grange  education  b  in 
politics;  not  partisan  politics,  but  true  politics,  '*  the 
science  of  govemmenti"  as  Webster  defines  the  word. 
The  members  of  the  Grange  have  been  learning  that 
wheat,  com,  pork,  beef,  tobacco,  rice  or  cotton  raised 
on  a  Democratic  farm  are  controlled  by  the  same  laws 
as  the  products  of  a  Republican  farm ;  that  what  will 
injure  one  farmer  will  injure  another ;  or  the  benefit 
of  one  is  the  benefit  of  his  neighbor ;  that  politicians 
have  divided  the  farmers'  birthright  of  strength  by 
*'  pairing  "  them  off  one  against  the  other  in  different 
political  ^parties,  and  so  their  votes  don't  count  except 
for  the  benefit  of  others ;  that  parties  are  all  right  in 
their  places,  but  that  the  people  must  run  the  parties, 
and  not  the  parties  the  people.  The  Grange  teaches 
the  farmer  independent  voting,  to  carry  out  reforms, 
inside  his  own  party,  if  he  can,  but  auttidi  of  it  if  he 
must  Many  politicians  in  all  parties  have  felt  the 
effects  of  tku  lesson  of  late. 

It  Is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ghre  in  a  brief  ^ace  all  the  good  fobika  dux&ft^\M 
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I  and  long-tried  national  farmers  organization, 
teachings  tends  to  elevate  and  not  degrade. 
Is  brighter  and  happier  homes,  it  has  its  liter- 
lures,  its  social  and  moral  features.  It  teaches 
I  to  give  their  boys  and  girls  a  better  chance  in 
f  of  an  education ;  to  have  more  books,  music 
Then,  too,  farmers  have  learned  to  take 
i  mother,  daughter  and  sister,  to  the  Grange 
■  that  they  also  need  the  recreation,  the  educa- 
•  benefit ;  that  as  are  the  mothers  so  will  the 
I  also ;  that  woman's  influence  in  the  Grange 
Is  for  good,  for  all  that  is  pure.  No  better 
effective   temperance    organization    exists 
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judgment,  of  die  Grange.  I  recognixe  the  Grange  at 
I  do  any  other  church.  There  are  qualities  in  the 
Grange  which  I  long  to  transfer  to  the  church.  I 
•peak  to  you  this  evening  of  a  theme  which  has  been 
the  meditation  of  my  lifetime.  *  We .  are  God's  hus- 
bandry/ says  the  apostle.  That  it  to  say,  God  in**' 
tends  to  grow  a  crop  of  men  and  women,  and  of  all  ' 
the  crops  that  can  be  raised  upon  a  (arm  I  know  of  * 
none  more  worthy  of  attention.'* 

The  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosh,  one  of  the  seven  found- 
ers of  the  Grange,  how  dead,  once  said :  '*  Let  us 
then  show  our  gratitude  to  God  by  conforming  to 
Hb  law,  by  obedience  to  His  will,  by  praying,  speak- 
ing and  working  to  make  our  order  His  agent  in  the 
improvement  of  society  and  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  our  nation  and  our  race.  Let  us  make  it  a  divine 
institution  for  the  blessing  of  the  laborer,  of  women,  * 
of  childhood,  that  they  may  make  it  yet  nobler, 
greater  and  better  in  all  good  ways  and  words  and 
works/' 

Having  turvhred  its  years  of  trial,  Its  years  of  < 
perhaps  loo  rapid  growth  and  subsequent  creation,  * 
this  great  farmers'  organisation  has  for  twelve  years 
past  been  steadily  advancing  in  strength  of  numbers 
and  in  the  strong  hold  it  has  upon  the  respect  of  its   * 
membership,  and  of  the  people  oi  all  classes  in  our 
country*    Its  growth  is  now  healthy  and  sure.    As 
maoy  as'  107  new  Granges  were  started  in  a  single 
StateJait  ywr  f  1890)  and  the  first  tbtee  taoosfiDis^  q&. 
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ow  new  organizations  in  twenty  of  our 
mers  are  uniting  with  it  now  through  no 
but   from  a    conviction  that  it   is  right, 
Tood  principles,  and  that  they  need  it  in 
Kjrhood,  just   as  they  do   a  school  or  a 
they  are  therefore  as  deliberately  build- 
nge  to-day  as  they  build  the  church  and 
rinity  of  good  influences,    either  one  of 
lacking  in  any  neighborhood  leaves  that 
ust  so  much  behind  the  one  that  has  all 
as  "Truth  is  truth  to  the  day  of  reck- 
"  the  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers,"  so 
ths  taught  in  the  Grange  will  go  onward 
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What  Um  LMgaa  i»— It  b  a  Fdlitiod  Pkrt/— Ito  lUlatioM 
to  othtr  Bodiet— Pko  of  OrgMiiatioD— Growth  of  tho  Leaguo— 
WM  of  tho  Loool  Leogtie— Objoeti  of  tho  Loogiio— How  tho/ 
pnpoio  to  work— Conoluikm. 

W^J^^^^^^f^B^^  HAVE  now  given  a  brief  outline 
'  \V  ^^^    '     ^"^     ^^  several  national  organisations 
i¥^?*i^^       of  agricultural  workers,  and  it 

would  seem  at  first  sight  as  if 
^  there  was  no  room  or  need  for  any  further 
iT  organisation.  There  is,  however,  a  very 
vigorous  organisation  which  finds  abundant  work  at 
hand,  and  a  field  in  which  to  work  as  yet  unoccupied. 
This  introduces  us  to  the  Fanners*  League.  The 
league  is  a  non-secret,  faidependentt  non-partisan  or- 
ganisation, in  harmony  with  the  grange,  alliance  and 
kindred  associations,  agricultural  societies,  farmers' 
dubs  and  similar  organisations.  These  are  mainly 
devoted  to  the  iSurmers*  social,  educational  and  finan- 
cial improvement  But  the  league  goes  a  step  further. 
Its  object  b  the  (Svmers*  political  welfare:  The  work 
af  dM  league  b  direoted  toiwardaMiii\a2%VaAltt«0nr 
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1  and  treatment  of  the  ag^cuttural  interes 

s  and  in  the  Legislatures,  and  due  recogn: 

rs  in  all  public  affairs,  without  conflicting 

fsi  interests  of  the  entire  public.     It  consisi 

|onal  league  and  of  state  leagues,  with  coi 

n  leagues.     The  national  league  has  gen 

|>ision  of  the  affairs  of  the  farmers'  league 

prk  of  organization,  and  attends  specially  to 

'  interests  in  Congress.    The  state  leagues 

s  organized,  push  the  work  of  organizatioi 

■respective   states,   and   attend   to   the   farm 

interests    in    the    Legislature.       The    col 

V  attends  to  the  farmers'  interests  in  county  r 

1  to  affairs  in  senatorial  and   rcpresenta 

The  town  leagues  furnish  the  delegates  ^ 
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tages  for  himself  and  his  family,  overcoming  in  a  great 
measure  the  isolation  of  farm  life.     It  means  financial 
advantage  in  the  help  to  be  secured  from  co-operative 
buying  and  selling.    It  also  means  increased  educa- 
tional development  in  the  line  of  agriculture,  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  and  general  culture.    But  there 
come  times  when  this  is  not  enough.    The  Grange 
may  have  taught  the  farmer  his  political  duties,  it  may 
have  instructed  him  in  the  principles   of  political 
science,  but  when  it  comes  to  taking  direct  action  in 
partisan  politics,  the  grange  keeps  aloof,  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  some  other  organization  is  needed.     The 
Farmers'  League  isorganized  for  this  specific  purpose, 
and  in  all  cases  where  direct  political  action  is  needed 
we  recommend  it  to  the  farmers,  that  the  Grange  may 
not  be  swerved  from  its  original  purpose  of  non-par- 
ticipation in  partisan  politics,  and  thereby  weakened. 
We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  the 
league  is  a  new  political  party.    Its  work  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community  and  all  classes.    It 
aims  to  repeal  and  abolish  special  favors  to  other 
classes.   It  seeks  no  favors  for  farmers  at  the  expense 
of  other  people,  except  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
gamblers  and  monopolbts  who  are  now  living  on  the 
life-blood  of  the  common  people.    It  b  not  a  scheme 
10  put  fiautners  in  oflfice  irrespective  of  their  qualifica* 
cioos.     But  it  is  the  determination  of  the  league  to 
secure  the  nomination  of  the  very  best  men  by  both 
parties  and  the  election  of  the  men  who  ^ii3i  Vesx  tc^ 
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Int  what  the  fanners  want,  yet  let  alt  nor 

1  all  ofHcers  elected  be  farmers  as  iar  as  po 

I  not  a  scheme  to  overturn  the  government  oi 

Bto  socialism.     But  it  is  simply  a  means  tti 

Eh  farmers  may  work  effectively  in  carryin 

'  public  duties  as  citizens.     It  is  not  a  fa: 

But  through  the  league  farmers  can 

r  vote  count  for  their  own  interests  and  1 

-  of  the  whole  public,  instead  of  simply  el 

:  politician  who  wants  oflice  for  what  he  a 

pf  it,  irrespective  of  the  real  welfare  of  the  p 

Latter  to  what  party  they  may  belong. 

■  plan  of  organization  is  extremely  simpl 
1  of  members.    They  s 
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control  of  both  parties.  In  other  words,  the  League 
says,  **  farmers  of  America,  let  us  attend  to  our  own 
business ;  let  us  do  our  duties  as  true  and  patriotic 
citizens ;  but  let  us  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  our  efforts 
will  succeed." 

The  League  is  a  very  recent  organization,  but 
has  had  a  rapid  growth.  It  originated  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  dairy  interests  of  the  farmers  of  that 
State  constitute  no  inconsiderable  item  of  their  income. 
They  suffered  greatly  from  bogus  butter  and  cheese. 
They  especially  desired  the  legislature  to  enact  a  bill 
to  prevent  the  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  and 
bogus  cheese  from  coloring  them  like  the  genuine 
article,  but  they  could  procure  the  passage  of  such  a 
law.  Realizing  that  these  and  other  wrongs  suffered 
by  farmers  could  never  be  secured  by  simply  peti- 
tioning for  justice,  the  New  England  Homestead, 
early  in  the  fall  of  1 889,  suggested  that  the  farmers' 
political  league  be  organized  to  carry  these  reforms 
squarely  into  politics,  and  make  the  issue  in  all  pri- 
maries, caucuses  and  conventions  of  all  parties.  The 
idea  met  with  instant  favor.  The  Farmers*  League  of 
Massachusetts  was  temporarily  organized  in  October, 
and  there  not  being  time  enough  to  perfect  permanent 
organizations  in  every  township  in  season  for  elec- 
tionsi  the  plan  was  adopted  of  circulating  a  pledge 
among  the  voters  in  agricultural  districts,  irrespective 
of  party,  whereby  they  bound  themselves  '*to  vote 
only  for  such  candidates  for  governor  and  for  tK^\n{« 
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Ire  as  shall  pledge  themselves  to  work  and  vote 

pill  to  prohibit  the  coloring  of  oleo  like  butter. 

The  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  the  movo- 

lattracted  the  instant  attention  of  farmers  gen- 

As  a  consequence,  the  officers  of  the  Massa> 

nts    State    League  were    overwhelmned    with 

pes  to  start  the  movement  in  other  States.     To 

;his  demand  the  Farmers'  National  League  was 

'  organized,  and  a  temporary  constitution  and 

ts  elected,  the  same  in  all  essentia)  respects  as 

I  elected  and  adopted  at  the  permanent  organiza- 

r  the  National  League  in  Albany,  N.  Y,,  Sept. 

With  this  to  head   the  movement,  rapid 

)  in  forming  permanent  leagues  among  the 
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irtait  has  also  been  made  in  every  other  state  and 
territory,  the  work  in  which  is  now  advancing  so  rapidly 
that  by  1893  the  state  organization  will  be  perfected 
in  every  state  and  territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  league  is  built  up  from  the  basis  of  the  local 
or  township  organization.  The  local  schooV  district 
or  township  league  is  the  foundation  of  the  entire 
superstructure.  This  local  or  foundation  league  is 
started  in  each  town  by  five  or  more  bona*fide  farmers 
securing  a  charter  and  outfit  from  the  national  league. 
Then  all  future  members  are  voted  in,  a  majority  vote 
being  suflficient  to  admit  a  member.  Membership  is 
confined  to  farmers  or  those  directly  interested  in  ag- 
riculture. Mechanics  who  hold  small  farms  or  tracts 
of  land,  which  they  work  when  not  engaged  at  tfieir 
trade,  may  be  admitted  if  the  local  league  so  desires. 
But  professional  men,  especially  lawyers,  are  excluded. 
This  makes  every  local  league  the  judge  as  to  who 
shall  be  admitted  to  membership.  Thus  a  safe-guard 
b  put  up  against  letting  in  political  tricksters,  aristo- 
cratic office  holders  and  others  who  have  no  business 
in  the  league  and  who  would  use  it  to  simply  further 
their  own  ends.  Where  any  question  arises  as  to  the 
advisability  of  admitting  any  candidate  for  member- 
ship, a  ruling  on  the  subject  will  be  made  by  the  na- 
tional secretary  on  application.  Thus  the  local* league 
may  avoid  making  a  decision  in  certain  oases  which 
might  cause  some  ill-feelings  were  tl^ey  to « refuse  to 
adflMt^tome  pertoa^who^  although  personally  vec^  ^air 
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,  may  have   no  real    interest  in  the  farmers' 

lent  and  not  be  any  help  to  the  League.  Women^ 

tible  to  membership  on  the  same  tenns  as  men. 

I  what  we  have  said  as  to  the  purposes  of 

jague  we  can  see  at  once  that  the  precise  objects 

bed  will  vary  with  different  localities.     For  in- 

I  protection  against  fraudulent  dairy  products 

I  especially  desired  in  some  of  the  Eastern 

I  Other  evils  to  be  remedied  are  of  much  greater 

Equal  taxation  is  demanded  in  nearly  every 

I  The  following  specific  demands  were  adopted 

I  national  league  in  1890:  In  tariff  matters  we 

that   the   farmers'   labor  and    products  be 


•       \ 
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principles  of  the  Australian  ballot  law  should  be  uni* 
versally  adopted. 

Immigration  should  be  more  faithrully  restricted, 
and  alien  land  ownership  prohibited.  Inasmuch  as 
the  declared  object  of  the  league  is  to  work  for  the 
farmers'  interest  in  the  arena  of  politics,  they  must  be 
expected  to  take  hold  in  a  way  that  shows  they  mean 
business.  No  half-way  measures  will  enable  farmers 
to  compete  with  well -organised  cliques  *in  every  com- 
munity that  runs  existing  parties.  Talking  it  over  in 
the  grange  or  alliance  or  calling  a  meeting  to  discuss 
the  situation  is  not  enough.  Even  a  union  of  these 
organizations  by  delegates  does  not  cover  the  case. 
No  loose  methods  or  unorganised  plans  will  accom-  ' 
plish  much.  The  only  way  is  for  the  bonafide  farmers 
of  each  township  to  unite  in  a  local  "  farmers'  political 
league,"  urith  the  specific  object  of  running  the 
caucuses  and  conventions  of  all  parties.  Once  thor- 
oughly organized  for  this  job,  farmers  will  quickly  find 
that  they  have  both  the  brains  and  the  numbers  to 
cairry  it  out. 

In  their  league  meetings,  while  all  subjects  of  in*' 
terest  to  farmers  and  their  families  may  be  discussed 
and  considered,  the  members  of  the  League  should 
keep  constantly  before  them  the  fact  that  their  princi- 
pal object  b  the  farmers'  political  welfare.  Conse- 
quently, efforts  should  be  concentrated  on  this  subject 
as.much  as  possible.  Discuss  what  farmers  most  want 
fpom  the  town,  county,  state  or  naidoiKr  H%ncisl^  ^^at 
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pn  the  measures  wanted  then  the  League  raem- 
we  supposed  to  bend  all  their  energies  to  secur* 
f  election  of  the  man  or  men  who  will  best  help 
measures.  Candidates  are  decided  upon.  A 
late  for  each  political  party  that  is  expected  to 
licket  in  the  field.  Should  these  candidates  be 
Lted  then  the  contest  will  be  simply  in  the  old 
■ines.  Should  but  one  be  nominated,  then  the, 
Irs  of  the  League  are  supposed  to  lose  sight  ot 
I  and  vote  and  work  for  their  candidate  who  is 
|ted. 

s  evident  that  we  have  in  the  Farmers'  League 
Isimple  but  very  practical  and  extremely  pow- 
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ment  shall  be  by  the  people,  for  all  the  people.  In 
this  grznd  work  of  fulfilling  their  political  duties  as 
citizens,  fanners  will  receive  the  hearty  support  of 
patriotic  men  and  women  in  all  honorable  vocations. 
This  practical  assumption  of  self-government  by  the 
producers  of  our  great  republic  will  effectually  guard 
our  beloved  country  against  the  evil  tendencies  which 
now  beset  it  Let  the  farmers  but  lead  the  way 
through  the  farmers*  league,  and  without  multiplying 
political  parties,  they  can  unite  all  faithful  citizens  in 
the  work  of  reforming  existing  abuses  in  local,  county, 
state  and  national  aflairs.  Certainly  the  men  who 
stand  by  the  right  in  this  bloodless  revolution  of  the 
ballot-box,  do  equally  as  patriotic  work  for  their 
country  as  did  their  forefathers  who  laid  its  finindations 
with  fire  and  sword  more  than  one  hundred  years  aga 
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PATRONS  OF  INDU6TRV, 
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W.  H.  SMITB,  Snprene  Seaetaij. 

It  Coafined  to  A^caltnnLlisU— Preamble — The  Objwt* 
l>f  the  Order — The  Working  MAchioery  —  C^operxli 
I— Sjitem  of  ArbitrfttioD — The  Pateot  Lawi — Scfaame  I 
■one}' — Their  Rektioiu  to  Other  OrganintioQiL 

!^*y?5^M  HAVE  now  considered  several  o 
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of  labor,  tending  to  an  absorbence  by  the  favored  few 
of  the  wealth  produced :  which  process  has  already 
concentrated  so  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  in 
a  few  hands,  that  a  minority  dictate  the  government 
policy  of  our  nation  to  favor  monopoly  and  oppres* 
sively  increase  the  burdens  of  honest,  unprotected  toil, 
which,  long  continued,  must  result  in  the  servile  de- 
pendence of  poverty  stricken  masses :  upon  the  un- 
scrupulous, avaricious  domination  of  the  aristocratic 
few,  while  the  farmers  and  employes  upon  whose  labor 
the  prosperity  of  our  country  depends  are  either  un- 
organized or  with  so  little  cohesion  as  to  be  unable  to 
compete  with  the  powerful  combinations  which  grow 
rich  and  more  powerful  by  the  unjust  and  dishonest 
exactions  which  the  continually  changing  conditions 
•enable  them  to  make  upon  those  at  whose  expense 
they  live  and  thrive. 

We,  therefore,  the  citizens,  farmers  and  employes 
of  North  America,  believing  that  Almighty  God,  as 
the  source  of  all  power  and  ruler  of  all  nations,  should 
be  recognized  in  the  constitutions  of  all  societies, 
states  and  nations,  do  hereby,  with  due  reverence  to 
Him,  associate  ourselves  together, '  and  do  most 
solemnly  pledge  ourselves,  one  to  another  and  each  ' 
to  all,  to  labor  together  in  uncompromising  hostility  to 
aU  monopolistic  encroachments  upon  our  rights  by  the 
combmations  herein  before  named,  and  Yor  the  govern- 
mental oontrol  or  prohibitioQ  of  any  business  ormeth- 
odb  dukt  leiid  to  €&ocmr^^  or  enaikAb  lifiii^  len 
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I  ease  and  luxury,  in  idleness,  at  the  expense  of 
ling  masses,  or  that  tend  to  degrade  or  demor- 
Ic  people  or  render  them,  through  its  effects,  a 
I  to  their  friends  and  a  burden  upon  producing 

fte  objects  of  the  order  are  to  secure  the  rights 

lerests  ol'  agriculturalists  and  laborers  by  the 

Kuch  legitimate  means  and  measures  as  will  se- 

\  each  those  inalienable  rights  guaranteed  by 

claration  of  American  Independence  and  to 

:  their  rights  and  interests  by  protecting  them 

£  of  independent  co-operative  political  action 

*  rapacious  and  avaricious  greed  of  organized 
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several  associations.  There  is  first  the  Supreme  As* 
sociation,  which  is  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  order. 
It  consists  of  the  officers,  a  board  of  three  trustees  and 
delegates  from  the  various  state  associations,  other- 
wise known  as  Grand  Associations.  A  state  is  not 
entitled  to  a  Grand  Association  unless  it  has  at  least 
six  county  associations,  and  a  county  association  can- 
not be  formed  unless  there  are  at  least  four  subordi- 
nate associations  in  it.  It  thus  appears  that  the  subor- 
dinate association  is  the  unit  of  organization.  It 
requires  at  least  ten  members  to  form  an  association. 
An  applicant  must  receive  at  least  a  two-third  vote  of 
all  the  members  present  Ladies  are  admitted  to 
membership  as  well  as  gentlemen.  No  oath  is  re- 
quired, the  applicant  is  received  upon  his  honor  as  a 
citizen.  As  for  age,  each  subordinate  association 
settles  this  matter  to  suit  itself. 

This  order  has  some  provisions  in  its  By-Laws 
not  found  in  the  organizations  already  considered.  In 
the  case  of  sickness  or  death  of  a  member  we  find  the 
following :  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  subordinate  asso- 
ciations to  appoint  a  relief  committee  to  visit  the  sick 
and  report  immediately  to  the  President,  who  shall  see 
to  it  that  suitable  watchers  are  provided  each  night  if 
necessary ;  and  the  subordinate  association  may  by 
its  by-laws,  provide  for  a  sick  benefit  fund,  and  for 
other  extraordinary  association  purposes.  In  casft 
of  the  death  of  a  member  of  any  subordinate  associa- 
tKNi  a  meeting  of  the  association  shall  be  inunediately 
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■d  adjoining  associations  shall  be  notified,  and 

fiembers  of  the  association  shall  attend  the 

I  a  body,  but  in  no  case  shall  there  be  any 

Keremonies   performed  by  the  association  as 

■ach  member  present  shall  wear  crape  on  the 

Is  a  token  of  respect  for  the  deceased  member., 

f  have  also  provided  for  a  system  of  arbitra- 

I  any  disagreement   between   two   or   more 

I  of  an  association,  concerning  business  trans- 

ihich  can  not  be  settled  by  the  parties,  the 

:  of  the  association  shall  inquire  into  the  cir- 

Kes  of  the  case  and  shall  recommend  to  the 

In  arbitration,  consisting  of  five,  two  chosen 

haintiff  and  two  by  the  defendent,  which  four 
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appeal  to  the  grand  association,  to  which  an  exact 
record  of  the  proceedings  and  testimony  of  the  trial 
shall  be  sent,  and  their  decision  shall  be  final. 

As  a  whole  the  Patrons  of  Industry  desire  sub- 
stantially  the  same  legislation  as  the  organizations  we 
have  already  described.  In  general  we  read  that  they 
demand  such  legislation,  state  and  national|  as  will 
check  the  advance  in  financial  and  political  power  of 
all  classes  of  corporations,  monopolists  and  trusts,  and 
restrain  and  prevent  them  from  further  encroachments 
upon  the  rights  and  prosperity  of  the  laboring  and 
producing  classes. 

As  for  patent  laws,  they  demand  such  a  revision 
of  our  patent  laws  as  will  limit  the  rights  of  patentees 
to  a  shorter  period  of  time,  not  exceeding  ten  years, 
and  so  limit  the  issue  of  patents  as  to  prevent  the 
multiplication  of  mere  improvements  and  devices  of 
little  or  no  real  invention  or  practical  work,  but  which 
are  used  to  increase  the  expense  of  implements  and 
tools  to  the  farmer  and  consumer  and  put  exorbitant 
profits  into  the  pockets  of  manufacturers  and  capitalists. 

While  they  **  favor  a  co-operative  commercial 
warehouse  system  "  still  they  do  not  want  any  sub- 
treasury  plan  or  scheme.  They  declared  in  favor  of 
the  following  scheme  for  loaning  of  public  funds : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  upon  the  prosperity  and 
iod^endence  of  the  farmers  depends  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  the  nation,  and  that  from  ihem  a  large  per- 
coBCageof  the  funds  of  the  fovemmeat  are  derived ; 
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e  we  demand  that  the  government  enact  laws 
[  money  may  be  loaned  to  the  people  on  a 
lal  estate  security,  at  a  sufficiently  tow  rate  of 
Ito  free  their  home  from  the  grasp  of  exorbitant 
I  and  prove  our  institutions  to  be  a  protection 
I  in  need. 

lile  the  order  is  anxious  to  keep  up  its  own 
\c  organization,  still  they  believe  in  co-opera- 
I  all  reform  organizations,  this  is  set  forth  in 
wing  report. 
Bognizing  the  fact  that  trusts,  combinations  and 
lies  are  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ex-  . 
unjust  and  unreasonable  profits,  and  that  tax- 
le  most  discriminating  and  unjust,  is  imposed. 
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organizations  that  have  for  their  object  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  toiling  masses. 

Resolved^  That  the  history  of  the  past  teaches  us 
that  longer  co-operation  with  the  two  old  poiirical 
parties  of  the  country  will  only  retard  the  realization 
of  the  reasonable  demands  of  kindred  fraternal  organi- 
zations. 

Resolved^  That  we  extend  the  hand  of  co-opera- 
tion and  friendship  to  all  true  reform  organizations! 
and  to  further  such  relations  in  North  America,  we 
ask  this  Supreme  Association  to  elect  a  conunittee  of 
five  and  empower  them  to  confer  with  other  industrial 
organizations  with  a  view  of  devising  ways  and  means 
whereby  we  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  political  recog- 
nition, both  state  and  national,  as  our  interests  demand. 

In  conclusion,  we,  the  Patrons  of  Industry  of 
•North  America,  commend  the  noble  purposes  of  all 
industrial  and  reform  fraternal  organizations  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  toiling 
masses,  and  we  do  hope  that  an  early  understanding 
may  be  reached  whereby  we  may  not  be  laboring 
against  each  other,  thereby  postponing  the  time  when 
our  fondest  hopes  may  be  realised. 


^^►^a^rf^yf^t^^^V^i.^ 


HAWKINSVILLEL  ALA. 
MASTER  ALABAMA  STATE  ORANOE. 
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:ments  of  the  grange  in  the  south 


COL  HISAM  HAWKINS. 
Master  of  tbe  Alabama  State  Graiig& 

mluetioB— Tin  Omt  Debt  tht  Bouth  Owe*  the  Onug* 
CoDditioo  of  tin  South  u  tha  CIom  of  the  Wu — Cupet 
)veKhrowD  bj  the  Qnogft— Specimen  L«wi — Tbe  Edu- 
iieocc  of  tbe  Graoge— OoveromeDt  of  the  Bert  CIuMa 
I'owiMe  bj  tbe  Gnoge— Tbe  Victory — Gnnge  LegiaU* 
■ovcd  FioBDciftl  CoQilitioQ  Due  to  the  Gmngo^Breaking 
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place  made  desolate  by  the  horrors  of  relentless  and 
desolate  war. 

This  inspiration  of  thought  budded  and  bloomed 
a:id  grew  into  the  development  of  the  organization  ot 
*  Patrons  of  Husbandry  " — the  Grange.  Those  build- 
iiig  built  wiser  than  they  knew.  The  Grange  came« 
at  the  opportune  time,  and  swept  over  the  country 
like  an  angel  of  mercy  and  peace,  spreading  joy  and 
gladness,  inspiring  hope  and  establishing  confidence 
in  all  who  came  under  its  benign  influence. 

To  properly  understand  and  realize  the  great 
achievements  of  the  Grange  in  the  South  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  something  of  the  condition  and  surround- 
ings  of  the  people  of  the  South,  especially  the  agricul- 
tural class,  when  the  Grange  made  its  advent  None 
but  those  who  have  personal  knowledge  can*  fully 
realize  the  seeming  helplessness,  the  despondency  and 
the  gloom,  without  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  future,  of  the 
people  of  the  rural  districts. 

In  speaking  for  the  South  let  us  take  the  state  of 
Alabama,  of  which  the  writer  can  speak  firom  personal 
knowledge,  as  a  type  of  the  Southern  State,  for  the 
history  of  one  is  the  history  of  all  in  these  dire  and 
calamitous  times. 

CoKDmoN  OP  THE  Statb  te  i873<-4. 

The  state  government  was  in  the  hands  of  carpet 
baggers  and  negroes,  the  labor  of  the  country  demoral* 
ised,  virtue  morality  and  intelligenoe  in  high  places 
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I  by  vice,  corruption  and  ignorance.     The 

Id  fanner  openly  threatened  by  those,  in' power 

■iscation  of  his  lands  by  taxation,  ,  His  flocks 

lerds,  which  formerly  roamed  field  and  forest 

Iwere  consumed  by  unknown  parties.  Thieves 

ne  public  highway  in  open  day  and  committed 

Ions'  with  impunity  upon  the  growing  crops 

These  midnight  thieves  could  find  ready 

heir  stolen  plunder  at  the  cross  road — *'dead 

;s,  so  called — and  as  if  to  invite  the  lawless- 

^gislature,  in  1873,  passed  what  was  known 

personal  recognizance  "  law.    By  this  law  the 

1  arrested  for  his  crime,  instead  of  being  re- 

3  await  the  action  of 
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ilism  is,  and  of  right  should  be  dead  and  buried  with 
the  past.  Our  work  is  for  the  present  and  the  future, 
in  our  agricultural  brotherhood  and  its  purposes  we 
shall  recognize  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no 
West."  ''  Organize  I  Organize  I  In  organization  is 
the  hope  of  the  farmer,  the  salvation  of  the  country." 
This  helpful  message  found  fruitful  soil.  The  great 
desire  to  better  their  condition  caused  the  farmers  to 
organize  rapidly.  Before  the  close  ot  November,  '73, 
hundreds  of  granges  had  been  organized.  Nearly 
every  county  had  its  grange  encampment.  This  up- 
building  of  the  Grange  seemed  to  be  spontaneous  and 
general  over  all  the  South. 

As  the  farmers  came  together  in  the  Grange, 
pledged  to  labor  for  the  good  ot  their  cause,  their 
country  and  mankind,  it  was  but  natural,  in  the  inter- 
change of  their  experience  and  pledges  of  fidelity,  that 
they  should  become  united  as  never  before  for  mutuaU 
aid  and  mutual  understanding,  as  to  how  the  best  in- 
terests of  their  families  their  homes  and  their  country 
could  be  attained. 

The  first  important  step  taken  for  self-preserva- 
tion which  came  under  the  observation  of  the  writer 
was  a*  pledge  by  all  the  members  of  a  grange  that 
they  would  neither  give  employment,  home  or  shelter 
to  any  one  who  was  known  to  be  a  thief»  and  objec- 
doaable  on  this  account  to  any  member  of  the  Grange, 
and  that  they  would  prosecute,  to  conviction  if  pot* 
•ibk,  every  one  thereafter  known  to  be  guilty  of  theft. 
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Ic  better  element  of  the  colored  people  on  our 
lere  taken  into  our  con6dence  and  they  readily 
lingly,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  co-operated 
1;  members  of  the  Grange  in  ferreting  out  noto- 
Baracters,  many  of  whom,  for  want  of  shelter  ' 
vccd  to  leave  the  state.  This  is  but  one  of  the 
feat  material  nnd  moral  achievements  of  the 
I  in  the  South,  which  has  never,  so  far  as  the 
Inows,  been  given  to  the  public.  Great  indeed 
I  as  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  country, 
ft,  however  great  were  these  evils,  they  were 
Imparcd  with  the  great  political  incubus — un- 
lus,  ignorant  and  oppressive,  which  like  a  black 
:r  a  patient  and  suffering  people.     The 


I 
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tchool  and  re-enslave  them.  Any  negro  who  refused 
to  join  the  oath-bound  league  was  not  only  ostracised 
but  expelled  from  his  church,  simply  to  oppose  the 
league  was  to  put  his  life  in  danger.  Some»  for  this 
offense,  were  terribly  beaten  and  their  lives  threatened. 
Onimous,  indeed,  were  such  times,  and  portentous  of 
evil.    But  the  crisis  had  come  and  must  be  met. 

Men  of  intelligence,  honesty  and  virtue  must  con* 
trol  the  country  or  it  must  be  abandoned  to  the  negro 
and  his  corrupt  allies.  Here  the  Grange  as  an  educa- 
tor played  a  most  important  part.  Although  the 
fisurmer  had  enjoyed  but  eighteen  months  schooling  in 
the  Grange,  their  Voices  have  been  heard  echoing  and 
re-echoing  from  every  hill-top  and  in  every  valley  in 
the  land.  They  comprehended  fully  the  importance 
of  the  impending  crisis.  The  country  was  aroused 
and  united.  The  educational  influence  of  the  Grange 
made  it  easy  for  every  white  man  in  town,  city,  ham- 
let and  county  to  join  hand  in  hand. 

The  negroes  had  forced  the  race  issue  and  this 
made  it  possible  to  unite  every  white  man  except 
those  who  were  using  the  negro  for  personal  gain. 
The  only  question  at  the  polls  was  **  white  supremacy,** 
or  '*  negro  rule.**  The  members  of  the  Grange  ex- 
plained the  situation  to  the  more  conservative  and  in- 
telligent ot  their  negro  employes  and  tenants,  pledged 
protection  and  inmiunity  to  every  one  who  would  Vote 
with  them  against  any  trouble  from  any  of  their  own 
raioe.    They  pointed  oat  that  the  carpet  ba^it^  ^sfii^ 
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br  their  color  had  made  political  slaves  of  them 
ng  them  to  join  the  league  and  vote  as  they 
ll  against  their  best  friends,  who  had  furnished 
Imes  and  employment.  They  told  the  negroes 
Ihat  as  they  had  made  it  a  race  question  all 
:  men  who  had  any  character  or  regard  for 
Lntry  had  banded  themselver  together  and  In- 
■to  rule  the  country.  They  denounced  the 
liaggers  and  defied  the  negroes  who  opposed 
1  dared  to  molest  any  negro  who  voted  with 
They  warned  them  that  any  negro  who  mo- 
Inothcr  because  he  voted  or  took  sides  with 
lite  friends  would  do  so  at  his  peril, 
premacy 
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without  regard  to  party,  on  the  color  line,  against  th« 
negro  **  rule  or  ruin  *'  policy. 

White  supremacy  was  triumphant,  the  carpet  bag 

•  gers  left  the  country  or  went  out  of  place  and  power 
The  black  league  dissolved  and  has  never  been  reor- 
ganized. The  country  is  happy  and  prosperous,  and 
results  speak  for  themselves. 

In  this  connection  the  writer  deems  it  proper  to 
give  an  extract  from  an  address  of  welcome  to  the 
State  Grange  of  Alabama  by  one  of  Alabama's  most 
worthy,  talented  and  honored  citizens,  who  was  cog- 
nizant of  the  great  work  which  the  Grange  as  an  edu- 

'  cational  factor  had  accomplished.  On  the  i6,  17  and 
18  days  of  July,  1889,  the  State  Grange  held  its  17th 
annual  session  in  the  city  of  Clayton,  Alabama.   Hon. 

'  J.  J.  Winn,  Mayor  of  the  city,  delivered  the  address 
of  welcome,  addressing  the  State  Grange,  he  said : 
"  In  behalf  of  the  municipal  authorities  I  greet  and 
welcome  you,  not  with  cold  formality,  but  genuinely, 
cordially,  heartily — yes  thrice  welcome  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  noble  order,  which  in  the  darkest  days 
of  our  beloved  state  was  one  of  the  main  factors  in 
arousing  Alabama's  sons  from  a  mental  apathy  that  was 
appalling — dangerous  alike  to  nuterial  prosperity  and 
civil  liberty.  You  caused  us  to  tl)ink,  you  stimulated 
us  to  action,  thereby  retrieving  our  fortunes  and  wrest- 
ing the  government  of  the  state  from  the  rule  and 
ruin  of  ignorance  and  aliens.** 

The  Hon.  Mayor  apoke  truly,  the  Grange  was 
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■he  main  factors  in  arousing  the  people  to  the 
preciation  of  the  dangerous  and  appalling 
Into  which  they  had  involuntarily  drifted.  The 
t  of  the  Grange  in  its  great  educational  work 
;)  confined  to  its  membership.  Besides  its 
I  county  meetings  and  grange  encampments, 
>  of  public  meetings  were  hold,  lectures  and 
1  made,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  measure 
:  for  good  for  which  the  Grange  should 


pe  language  of  the  Honorable  Mayor  referred 

prange  caused  the  people  to  think  and  stimu- 

lem  to  action,  and  thus  redeemed  the  country 

I  and  political  corruption  and  financial  ruin. 
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of  the  people.  Fraud,  corruption  and  ignorance  were 
dethroned ;  honesty,  virtue  and  intelligence  resumed 
control.  The  State  Grange  met  in  Montgomery,  the 
State  Capital,  in  its  second  annual  session,  December, 
1 874,  representing  six  hundred  and  fifty  subordinate 
granges,  but  all  endorsed  its  Declaration  of  Purposes 
then  as  all  do  now. 

They  demanded  the  repeal  of  some  laws,  one 
was  the  odious  Personal  Recognizance  law  ;  other  im* 
portant  legislation  was  demanded  to  meet  the  changed 
condition  of  the  country,  its  agriculture  and  its  people. 
The  Alabama  Legislature  being  also  in  session,  the 
State  Grange  passed  resolutions  favoring  certain 
measures  and  appointed  a  committee  to  memorialize 
the  former  body  and  if  possible  to  secure  the  needed 
legislation. 

The  laws  thus  recommended  were  enacted.  Some 
of  them  are  here  mentioned  by  title,  to  wit :  "  To  make 
posting  notices  on  premises  sufficient  to  prevent  tres- 
pass on  lands,  whether  the  same  are  enclosed  or  not.*' 
"  To  prevent  the  wanton  and  malicious  burning  of 
woodland  at  any  season  of  the  year.'*  '*  To  make  it 
a  felony  to  steal  any  part  of  an  ungathered  crop  of 
com  or  cotton."  *'  To  make  ft  a  felony  to  steal  any 
description  of  live  stock,  without  regard  to  the  value 
of  the  same.** 

The  Grafige  also  memorialized  the  Legislature  at 
the  same  session  to  provide  by  law  for  a  geological 
survey  of  the  state,  whidi  request  was  granted  by  a 
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Lent  Legislature.     These  laws  were  absolutely 

<f  for  the  protection  of  the  agricultural  interests 

Icountry.     The  penalties  for  petty  larceny  were 

r  inadequate  to  prevent  the  continuous  depre- 

I  upon  young  stock  and  upon  the  fields  of  the 

I  and  matured  crops  of  corn  and  cotton.. 

a  hog  or  yearling  happened  to  escape  from  the 

^closure  near  the  farm-house  and  found  its  way 

;  plantation  it  seldom  ever  returned.     Many 

Wholesome  laws  were  secured  to  the  farmers 

I  the  influence  of  the  Grange.     Through  its 

Be  also  the  cross-road  "deadfall"  disappeared, 

I  before  a  law  was  enacted  with  heavy  penalties, 

Ing  the  purchase  of  any  farm  product  after  sun- 
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less  victims  on  which  to  prey  than  the  tillers  of  the 
soil.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  the  profits  of  the 
farm  went  to  feed  the  insatiable  greed  of  the  money 
power,  either  to  the  soulless  corporation,  the  advan- 
cing merchant  or  the  money  lender.  Two  and  a  hall 
to  three  per  cent,  a  month  was  the  usual  rate  for  the 
money  lender,  though  five  per  cent  at  times  was  de^ 
mandcd  and  obtained. 

The  regular  average  of  the  advancing  merchant 
on  time  was  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  added  to  his  cash 
price,  payable  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  farm.  The 
average  time  on  the  aggregate  amount  thus  obtained 
in  no  case  exceeding  five  months,  thus  making  the 
rate  of  interest  ten  per  cent,  per  month.  No  other 
industry  in  the  world  and  no  other  agricultural  section 
of  the  country  could  have  so  long  endured  and  sur- 
vived such  a  strain. 

Practically,  the  farmers  were  tenants  upon  their 
land,  paying  rentals  in  the  shape  of  interest.  Massive 
structures  and  palatial  residences  were  seen  going  up 
in  all  the  money  centers.  Travelers  as  well  as  the 
casual  observer  at  home  wondered  at  the  marvelous 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  towns  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  country. 

Thx  Grange  to  thb  Rbscub. 

One  of  the  grand  missions  of  the  Grange  was  to 
relieve  the  farmer  of  financial  oppression.  The  Na- 
tkmal  Grange  at  its  annual  session  held  in  St.  Louis, 
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L  published  to  the  world  its  famous  Declaratior 
loses,  which,  under  the  head  of  "  Business  Prin 
I  declare  that  "the  Grange  wages  no  wartin 
I  any  legitimate  business  or  industry,  but  w( 
josed  to  such  management  of  any  corporatior 
■erprise  as  tend  to  oppress  the  people  and  rot 
If  their  just  profits.  We  are  not  enemies  tc 
Ibut  we  are  opposed  to  the  tyranny  of  monopo 
ye  long  to  see  the  antagonism  between  laboi 
I  removed  by  common  consent,  and  by  ar 
Ined  statesmanship  worthy  of  the  19th  century 
inly  self-protection,  and  that  of  every  true 
I  of  our  land  by  legitimate  trade  and  legitimate 


le  Grange  plants  itself  squarely  upon  this  dec- 
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to  the  power  which  created  it.  Previous  to  that  de- 
cision the  railroad  king  could  sit  in  his  palace  and 
dictate  transportation  rates.  Traffic  rates  fluctuated 
with  the  market.  If  the  price  of  produce  advanced  a 
click  of  the  wire  could  absorb  all  the  profits  in  the  en- 
hanced freight  charges.  After  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  the  curtain  rises  and  how  changed  the 
scene— the  railroads  are  quietly  under  control,  being 
regulated  like  other  industries — ^by  the  laws  of  the 
land.  They  are  not  ruined  as  predicted,  on^the  con- 
trary, they  grow,  multiply  and  prosper  under  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  people's  protectors. 

This  great  grange  victory  has  not  only  saved 
millions  to  the  farmers  of  the  great  West  who  inaugu- 
rated and  stood  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle,  but 
millions  to  the  farmers  of  the  South,  the  North,  the 
East  Truly  the  Grange  has  accomplished  a  great 
work,  and  with  its  coming  a  new  era  dawns  upon  the 
South,  new  life,  new  energy,  brighter  hopes  and  fonder 
expectations  inspire  confidence.  The  plow-share  of 
thought  brightens  as  the  quickened  pace  of  the  fanner 
makes  ready  his  fertile  fields  which  promise  a  fair  re» 
ward  for  his  toil. 

Meanwhile,  while  the  farmers  in  the  South  having 
been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  true  condition  and 
believing  that  the  organized  power  of  the  Grange  was 
equal  to  any  emergency  lost  no  time  in  turning  iu 
batteries  upon  the  credit  system,  the  mortgage  system 
and  every  other  system  tending  to  prodigality  and 
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liptcy.  Capiul  intrenched  In  it*  itrongbolds 
I  forth  only  when  an  opportunity  oflTers  to  prey 
She  wants  and  necessities  of  the  people.  Relief 
lot  to  be  expected  in  a  day,  but  it  was  only  a 
pn  of  time  when  the  united  eBbru  of  the  iarmen 
I  bnng  success. 

li  addition  to  the  heavy  per  cent,  with  which  the 
I  was  burdened  for  advance  to  make  his  crop, 
Itle  less  oppressive  demands  were  made  upon 
Br  storing  and  handling  his  crop  when  ready 
ftrket.  The  warehouse  commission  merchant 
Ided  war  prices  wHich  were  double  the  charges 
Lbeilum  days. 
I  time  would  permit  many  incidents  in  the  history 
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warehouse  built  and  leased  to  them,  without  a  dollar 
to  start  with.  Charges  were  reduced  to  half  the  rates 
of  the  other  houses  and  the  enterprise  proved  to  be  a 
grand  success.  Before  the  season  was  out  all  oppo- 
sition had  disappeared  and  the  Grange  fixed  the  rates 
for  the  future  at  fifty  cents  a  bale  for  the  year,  and 
this  charge  was  to  cover^all  commissions  as  well  as 
stooge.  This  was  a  grand  and  signal  triumph  of  the 
Grange  over  organized  capital  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
bination of  strong  business  men.  Making  an  esti- 
mated saving  of  $25,000  annually  in  the  one  item,  and 
saving,  in  the  aggregate,  in  round  numbers,  $400,000 
to  date. 

The  great  power  and  influence  of  the  Grange  in 
attacking  the  credit  system  by  encouraging  the  farmers 
to  grow  more  home  supplies,  and  sell  less  of  what 
they  do  grow  at  home,  and  as  far  as  possible  make  . 
their  farms  self-sustaining ;  to  Jbuy  nothing  on  time  at 
credit  prices ;  borrow  money  when  necessary  and  pay 
cash,  or,  (ailing  to  borrow  money,  contract  with  the 
advancing  merchant  for  goods  at  cash  prices  and  pay 
interest  instead  of  credit  rates.  This  latter  plan  is  the 
one  generally  adopted  unless  better  arrangements  can 
be  made. 

The  estimated  saving  to  the  farmers  in  this  way 
is  believed  to  be  not  less  than  $50,000  annually  for  ^ 
the  farmers  at  any  important  point    What  must  have 
been  the  saving  to  the  farmei;^  of  the  state,  and  in  all 
the  stales?    Does  it  not  go  far  to  justify  the  claims 
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ne  Grange  has  saved  to  the  fanners  millions  an- 
I during  its  national  existence?  Wonderful  as 
len  the  financial  achievements  of  the  Grange,  its 
lim  has  not  been  money  making.     Something 

',  nobler,  grander  has  been  its  great  mission  as 
Reflected  in  the  moral  power,  the  intellectual 
lier  and  the  sublime  beauty  of  its  educational 

1  elevating  character  and  molding  public  senti- 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  NATIONAL  FARMERS'  ALLIANCE 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION. 

COL  L  I.  POIR,  President  of  tbe  Satiooal  Alllaoce. 


Dittinction  between  the  two  Alliance*— Plan  of 
«^Tbe  Conftituenu  of  the  Alliance — The  Morement  in  TezaB— The 
Union  of  Louisiana — The  Wheel  b  ArkanBat — The  Union  at  8t 
Lottia— Who  is  Permitted  to  enter  ^Object*— Sketch  of  iu  Consti- 
latioa— Tba  Sub-Treasury  Plan— Historical  Pinecedents— Pieaent 

Gmdition  of  the  MoTemcnt. 

|f3  '^  generally  known  that  there  are 
two  national  organizations  in  this 
countr)'  known  in  general  terms 
as  the  National  Fanners'  Alliance, 
the  full  title,  however,  of  the  organi- 
zation we  are  about  to  describe  is  the 
Nadonal  Fanners'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union,  its 
headquarters  are  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  it  is  the 
principal  organization  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  but 
it  is  rapidly  extending  its  organization  elsewhere*  since 
it  is  estimated  that  at  the  next  annual  meeting  more, 
than  thirty  slate  organizations  will  be  represented. 
Sometimes  this  body  is  spoken  of  as  the  Sotitfaem 
AlUanoe  in  disliactioQ  to  the  Northern  Alfiance*  The 


nee  between  the  two  great  alliancea  largely  con- 
n  details  of  organization,  though  they  do  not 
as  to  the  advisability  of  what  is  known  as  th* 
:asury  plan,  this  will  be  outlined  later  on. 
rom  what  description  we  have  given  of  the  Na- 
Farmers'  Alliance  of  the  North  we  have  seen 
le  organization  was  exceedingly  simple.    The 
al  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  have 
ntly  recognized  the  truth  that  it  is  organization 
conquers  the  world.     The  secret  work  of  the 
s,  of  course,  not  known  to  the  general  public, 
:  constitution  presents  a  wonderfully  effective 
:  of  organization.     At  first  glance  we   would 
:  quite  complex  and  yet  it  has  apparently  proven 
itisfactor>'.     We  will  shortly  present  an  outline 
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first  Started  at  nearly  the  same  time  in  two  states^ 
Texas  and  New  York»  but  we  must  at  present  confine 
our  attention  to  the  Texas  Alliance. 

The  first  Farmers*  Alliance  was  organized  in 
Lampasas  County,  Texas,  in  1876.  The  objects  were 
to  resist  the  unlawful  depredations  of  cattle  and  land 
thieves  and  bring  the  law-breakers  to  justice.  This 
organization  was  very  defective.  W.  T.  Baggett,  who 
was  a  member  of  this  organization,  moved  to  Pool- 
ville,  in  Parker  County,  and  organized  the  first  Alli- 
ance in  Parker  County  in  1879.  The  organization 
firom  the  beginning  rapidly  spread  out,  and  the  first 
*State  Alliance  was  organized  at  Central,  in  Parker 
County,  in  1879,  under  the  name  and  style  of  "  Farm* 
ers'  Alliance."  The  name  was  changed  to  the  Farmers' 
State  Alliance  in  1881.  The  organization  continued 
to  grow  and  spread  throughout  North  and  Central 
Texas  until  at  the  meeting  held  in  Cleburne,  Johnson 
County,  Texas,  on  August  6,  1889,  eighty-four  coun- 
.ties  were  represented.  At  this  meeting  the  declara- 
tion of  purposes  of  the  order  were  perfected  and  adopted. 

Up  to  that  date  the  Alliance  movement  of  the 
South  was  confined  principally  to  the  State  of  Texas* 
The  State  Alliance  of  that  state  had  chartered  a  few 
sub-Alliances  in  Indian  Territory  and  a  small  number 
in  the  State  of  Alabama.  The  report  of  the  Sute 
Secretary  at  the  r^[ular  annual  meeting  of  th^t  /ear 
showed  that  the  order  had  grown  firom  about  six 
hiiadre4  to  over  tweaty-seven  hundred  gub>Alliancet 
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Ig  the  year  that  ended  in  August,  1886.  Asa 
■al  and  unavoidable  consequence  or  such  rapid 
liization  the  principles,  objects  and  methods  of 
Llliance  were  imperfectly  understood  by  the  ma- 
1  of  the  membership. 

ns  a  consequence  there  was  considerable  confu- 
land  even  dissatisfaction,  there  were  even  two 
Istate  organizations  in  Texas.  To  settle  these 
pnces  a  called  meeting  of  the  Alliance  was  held 
laco  in  January,  1887,  this  marks  an  important 
li  in  the  history  of  the  movement.  Four  hundred 
Ltes  assembled,  all  differences  were  healed  and 
■tensive  scheme  of  work  embracing  the  Cotton 
gtates  Ti 
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merely  as  a  debating  society.  The  debates  having 
taken  an  economic  turn,  the  opposition  to  monopoly 
and  corruption  in  politics  soon  became  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple with  the  infant  organization. 

In  March,  1882,  there  were  three  clubs  in  Prarie 
County,  with  about  two  hundred  members,  and  it  was 
decided  to  incorporate  under  the  state  laws.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  three  societies  was  called  and  a  platform 
and  declaration  of  principles  adopted.  Suggestions 
for  a  name  were  called  for,  and  as  the  members  were 
mainly  farmers  they  wished  to  adopt  a  name  sug-^ 
gestive  of  the  agricultural  calling.  Several  names 
were  mentioned,  among  which  were  **The  Plow/* 
•«  The  Wagon,"  ••  The  Reaper  "  and  several  others, 
all  of  which  were  objected  to,  until  finally  ''The 
Wheel  '*  was  suggested  and  accepted  as  the  name  of 
the  order.  From  this  the  organization  was  chartered 
and  thenceforth  gained  rapidly  in  membership  and 
strength. 

The  National  Wheel  was  organized  in  1886.  This 
organization  would  doubtless  have  grown  to  great 
proportions ;  but  the  motto  that  **  in  union  there  is 
strength "  applies  to  the  farmer's  movement  as  to 
everything  else.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Farmers'  Union 
of  Louisiana,  there  was  no  good  reason  why  tlie  • 
Wheel  should  not  join  its  forces  to  the  others.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  a  meeting  at  Meridian,  Mississippi,  held 
in  1 888,  a  plan  of  union  was  agreed  upon.  The  name 
of  the  organisation  formed  by  the  union  of  the  AJLl>as^n^ 
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:  Wheel  was  at  first  the  "  Farmers'  and  Labor* 
lion  of  America."  But  at  its  first  meeting  in 
buis,  in  1889,  the  name  was  changed  to  that 
I  it  now  bears.  We  must  notice,  however,  thjt 
|mes  of  the  state  orders  are  not  uniform  ;  some 
;  Alliances,  some  State  Unions  or  Wheels,  as 
nay  choose,  consequently  the  county  or  subordi- 
todies  may  be  either  Alliances,  Wheels  or 
Is,  or  anything  else  they  may  choose,  but  all  are 
Iming  to  the  constitution  of  the  national  and  use 
Bret  work  and  work  under  a  charter  from  it. 
Is  we  would  naturally  expect,  organizations  of 
Ind  can  not  admit  every  one  who  chooses  to  ap- 
■  membership.  The  following  classes  are  ex- 
I  from  membership  in  the  Alliance:  Merchants, 
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bodies.  They  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  To 
better  the  condition  of  the  farmers  of  America,  men- 
tally, morally  and  financially;  to  suppress  personal, 
sectional  and  national  prejudices,  all  unhealthful  rivalry 
and  selfish  ambition ;  to  return  to  the  principles  on 
which  this  government  was  founded  by  adhering  to  the 
doctrine  of  equal  rights  and  equal  chances  to  all  and 
special  privileges  to  none ;  to  educate  and  commingle 
with  those  of  the  same  calling  to  the  end  that  country 
life  may  become  less  lonely  and  more  social ;  to  assist 
the  weak  with  the  strength  of  the  strong,  thereby 
rendering  the  whole  body  more  able  to  resist,  and  to 
bequeath  to  posterity  conditions  that  will  enable  them 
as  honest,  intelligent,  industrious  producers  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  exploiting  class  of  middlemen. 

The  methods  pursued  are  of  three  kinds,  social, 
business  and  political.  The  social  methods  are  such 
as  may  be  secured  by  meeting  together  and  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  neighbors  and  a  friendly  ex- 
change of  ideas  as  to  the  practical  detail  of  (arm  work. 
The  business  methods  take  a  wider  range  and  depend 
upon  co-operation  in  county  and  state  business  efforts 
to  secure  the  highest  price  for  the  produce  raised  for 
sale,  and  the  lowest  price  on  the  commodities  that 
must  be  purchased.  The  political  methods  are  strictly 
non-partisan,  and  must  ever  remain  so,  because  every 
candidate,  before  taldng  the  pledge,  is  assured  that  it 
will  in  no  way  conflict  with  his  political  or  religious 
views.  AU  politiGal  parties  we  represented  ta  ifek  twSnv 
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kll  are  expected  to  work  in  their  respective  parties 

Icure  a  just  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  farmer. 

Imotto  of  the  order  is  :  "  In  things  essential  unity, 

1  all  things  charity."     All  questions  in  political 

bmy  will  be  thoroughly  discussed,  and  when  the 

f  can  agree  on  a  reform  as  necessary  they  will  de- 

B  it  of  the  government  and  of  every  political  party, 

the  demand  goes  unheeded  they  will  devise 

I  to  enforce  it.     The  most  essential  reforms  must 

from  legislation,  but  that  does  not  necessarily 

Bel  the  responsibility  of  choosing  candidates  and 

f  the  offices.     Such  a  course  may  become  neces- 

I  but  will  not  be  resorted  to  under  any  other  dr- 
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The  president  is  the  chief  executive  officer.  He 
has  power  to  direct  and  instruct  all  executive  officers 
and  all  executive  work.  He  is  the  one  to  interpret  the 
f  meanings  of  the  laws  of  the  order  by  official  rulings, 
and  such*  rulings  have  the  force  and  effect  of  laws. 
They  must,  however,  be  presented  to  the  judiciary  de- 
partment for  consideration,  and  if  they  refuse  to  con- 
our  then  they  must  be  held  in  abeyance  until  the 
Supreme  Council  meets  and  passes  upon  them.  He 
is  assisted  in  his  duties  by  an  advisory  board  known 
the  Executive  Board,  composed  of  three  members 
elected  by  the  Supreme  CounciU 

The  judiciary  department  consists  of  three  judges 
elected  by  the  Supreme  Council.  We  have  just  stated 
they  have  a  qualified  veto  on  the  rulings  and  decisions 
of  the  president,  they  can  suspend  them  until  the 
Supreme  Council  passes  on  them.  In  addition  it  is 
their  duty  to  try  and  decide  grievances  and  appeals 
affecting  the  officers  or  members  of  the  Supreme 
Council  and  to  try  appeals  from  state  bodies. 
,  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  machinery  the  Su- 
preme Council  in  1890  provided  for  the  formation  of  a 
'*  National  Legislative  Council,*'  this  is  composed  of 
the  presidents  of  all  the  state  alliancesLand  the  national 
president  Thb  council  is  to  formulate  measiu-es  and 
devise  methods  to  secure  the  enactment  of  laws  de- 
sired by  the  Supreme  Council.  They  are  to  appcnnt 
three  of  their  members  to  devote  their  energies  to  s6* 
cttrinir  DfODer  conaideratioQ  of  i^^^^^rtm  wanted. 
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lln  view  of  the  organization  as  we  have  now  set  it 

\,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Alliance  has  accom- 

led  much  during  its  short  existence.    Many  ol  the 

have    for     their    business    organized    State 

Ince  Exchanges,  with  a  large  stock  paid  in,  that 

Bes  them  to  purchase  machinery  and  commodities 

nolesale  prices  and  assists  them  in  the  sale  of  their 

luce,  and  these  efforts,  besides  the  actual  saving 

e  to  those  who  trade  with  them,  save  the  farm- 

nillions  of  dollars  every  year  by  the  efTect  they 

1  reducing  the  general  profits  of  the  merchant 

middleman.     The  most  marked  results,  however, 

nave  attended  this  great  movement  are  the  result 

political  education  which    has    attended    it 
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the  North.  Now  in  this  matter  there  are,  of  course, 
exceptions  on  both  sides,  it  is  not  true  that  all  the 
members  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  In- 
dustrial Union  favor  this  plan,  nor  is  it  true  that  all 
the  members  of  the  National  farmers*  Alliance  con- 
demn it.  But  this  remark  is  true  of  the  majority  in 
each  case.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  give  a  short 
outline  of  this  plan. 

In  the  first  place  then,  what  is  the  Sub-Treasury 
plan?  Briefly,  it  is  a  proposition  that  the  United 
States  authorities  establish  in  every  county  of  each  of 
the  states  that  offers  for  sale  during  the  year  Ave 
hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  farm  products,  in- 
cluding wheat,  com,  oats,  barley,  rye,  rice,  tobacco, 
cotton,  wool  and  sugar,  all  together,  a  sub-treasury 
office,  which  shall  have  in  connection  with  it  such 
warehouses  or  elevators  as  are  necessary  for  carefully 
storing  and  preserving  such  agricultural  products  as 
are  offered  it  for  storage.  •  They  would  make  it  the 
duty  of  such  sub-treasury  department  to  receive  such 
agricultural  products  as  are  offered  it  for  storage 
and  make  a  careful  ezaminisation  of  them  and  class 
them  as  to  quality,  and  give  a  certificate  of  the  deposit, 
showing  the  amount  and  quality  and  stating  that 
United  States  legal  tender  paper  money  equal  to 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  local  current  value  of  the  pto- 
ducts  deposited  has  been  advanced  on  same  on  inter* 
est  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent  per  annum,  on  the 
ooodition  that  the  owner  or.such  other  person  as  he 


1 
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lithorize  will  redeem  the  agricultural  product 
Itwelve  months  from  date  of  the  certificate,  or 
Bstees  will  sell  same  at  public  auction  to  the 
I  bidder  Tor  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  debt. 
Isides  the  one  per  cent,  interest  the  sub-treas- 
lould  be  allowed  to  charge  a  trifle  for  handling 
■rage,  and  a  reasonable  amount  for  insurance, 
1  premises  necessary  for  conducting  this  busi- 
buld  be  secured  by  the  various  counties  donat- 
I  the  general  government  the  land,  and  the 
pent  building  the  very  best  modem  buildings, 
bfand  substantial.  With  this  method  in  vogue 
jner,  when  his  product  was  harvested,  would 
in  storage  where  it  would  be  perfectly  safe, 
would  secure  four-fifths  of  its  value  to  supply 
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.  however,  insist  that  there  are  several  precedents  for 
it  in  history.  They  refer  especially  to  the  warehouse 
system  of  France.  It  seems  that  in  1848,  in  the  troub- 
lous times  of  the  Second  Republic  the  government 
authorized  warehouses  to  be  opened  for  the  reception 
of  all  kinds  of  produce,  manufactured  goods»  etc.»  and 
made  the  certificate  oi  such  deposit  negotiable  by  en- 
dorsement by  the  bank  of  France.  This  decree  re- 
mained in  force  until  1858,  when  it  was  revised  as  to 
the  bank  of  France  and  in  some  other  minor  particu- 
lars, but  the  main  features  were  retained  and  are  in 
full  operation  at  the  present  day.  At  any  time  the 
same,  powerful  influence  could  be  brought  to  the  aid 
of  the  nation  that  this  warehousing  system  rendered 
in  1848.  In  the  late  war  with  Germany  this  system 
was  of  great  value  to  the  people  of  France  in  paying 
off*  their  enormous  war  indemnity. 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  grain  warehouses 
in  Russia.  In  our  own  history  mention  is  made  to  the 
tobacco  warehouses  in  North  Carolina  and  to  the  early 
financial  measures  in  several  of  our  colonies,  but  in 
most  cases  the  money  was  advanced  on  land.  How- 
ever, in  one  instance  in  the  early  history  of  North 
Carolina  something  quite  similar  to  the  present  plan 
was  adopted.  It  seems  that  to  relieve  the  stringency 
of  the  motley  market  the  Legislature  established  Gov- 
ernment warehouses,  and  bonded  inspectors  were  ap» 
pointed  to  inspect  certain  farm  products  and  naval 
stores  intended  for  shipment    After  inspection  and 
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Ig,  certificates  were  given  of  their  deposit  in  the 
,  and  for  certain  of  the  commodities  so 
.he  inspector  gave  "  his  notes  "  according  to  a 
Ltuation  of  the  articles,  which  notes  were  legsd- 
Ifor  private  and  public  dues.  And  thus  the 
1  were,  to  some  extent,  supplied  with  a  local 

|y- 

\c  alliance  movement  is  now  in  a  very  flourish- 

Idition.     Their  numbers  are  rapidly  increasing, 

lishes   are   being   carefully  considered   by  all  . 

1  and  beyond  any  doubt  the  movement  is  des- 

>  exert  a  great  influence  on  our  industrial  life 

;  from  a  recent  speech  by  President  Polk,  we 

1  up  the  situation  as  follows  :  This  great  or- 
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^^^•^^/  B  *^  making  history  fait  in  these  dayi.    It 

JO^I^y^     we  are  not  greatly  miitaken  influence* 

^^^M^    f''om  many  sources  are  now  uniting  that 

'▼'  will  sweep  all  before  them.    The  great 

loUy  of  the  people  are  alow  to  move  but  they  move 

with  irresistible  force  wh£n  started.    Especially  is  this 

triM  of  our  own  conntry  and  of  our  own  people.    The 

world  as  a  whole  moves  rapidly  towards  any  given 

goal,  much  more  rapidly  in  fact,  than  at  any  previous 

era  in  history.    Owing  to  our  perfect  freedom  of  the 

press,  the  very  great  diffusion  of  intelligence,  pubUc 

opinion  in  this  country  rapidly  ciystalizes  and  exerts  a 

wonderful  power. 

Now  it  would  be  passing  strange  if  the  organisa- 
tions we  have  outUned  In  the  last  few  chapters  had  not 
finally  awakeneH  to  a  pereeptioa  of  thdr  own  strength. 
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Ic  years  they  have  been  organizing  and  dl 
■questions  of  interest.     As  time  has  passed  < 

we  gained  in  depth  and  broadness  of  view 
|>r  organizations  and  the  great  agricultural  o 
■ns  have  come  to  a  clearer  understanding 
lultics  confronting  thera,  and  have  realized  th 
irests  are  the  same.  So  it  is  not  at  all  smgul; 

r  are  drawing  gradually  together  and  find  th 
we  much  common  ground  on  which  they  a 
In  short,  here  too,  concentration  and  uiii< 
^ts  is  to  be  the  watch-word  of  the  future. 

.  consequence  we  have    but  just  witness^ 
fgi)  the  formation  of  a  new  political  part; 
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on  ^Results'*  we  have  seen  that  facts  and  theory 
here  unite. 

What  shall  the  people  do  in  such  a  state  of  affairs 
as  this  ?  To  do  nothing  is  simply  to  sink  to  a  lower 
Facial  depth  than  that  of  the  village  communities  of 
•  til  England  who  became  serfs  of  their  lords.  To 
move  too  rashly,  to  rise  wildly  in  their  might  is  to  set 
in  motion  more  appalling  forces  than  those  forming  the 
French  Revolution.  They  have  most  wisely  avoided 
both  extremes.  They  have  first  organized,  and  have 
set  about  educating  themselves.  They  have  discussed 
questions  of  political  economy,  they  have  considered 
lines  of  action,  and  have  carefully  weighed  the  steps  to 
be  taken.  But  the  formative  time  is  now  passed,  the 
people  must  finally  act  No  reform  can  ever  be  car- 
ried out  by  simple  resolutions  and  debates. 

Accordingly  there  has  just  been  held  in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  a  most  memorable  convention,  and  the 
results  of  its  labors  has  been  the  formation  of  the 
^  People's  Party.''  In  many  respects  this  was  a  won* 
derful  convention.  Fourteen  hundred  and  seventeen 
delegates  were  gathered  together,  representing  thirty- 
three  of  our  states  and  territories,  and  some  even  came 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  call  was  for  all 
industrial  organizations  that  supported  the  principles  of 
the  St  Louis  agreement  of  December  1889.  And  accord- 
ingly there  were  representatives  from  all  of  the  organ- 
isatioos  whoM  principles  we  have  now  considered 
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objects  and  hopes  of  the  convention  wen 
Iquently  stated  by  Senator  Peffer  of  Kansas  ai 


I  ask  why  we  ore  here  t    We  come  as  harbingers  of  i 

that  we  expect  will   bring    healthful  changes    ii 

:  affairs;   that  will  dethrone  money  and  re-esublisl 

tity  of  the  people.    Thb  movement  ia  not  one  fo 

it  is  one  for  creation.     It  Is  not  for  the  pui 

karing  down,   but  for  the  purpose  of  building  up 

he  wealth  of  the  rich,  but  to  restore  to  labo 

It  may  grate-  harshly  upon  some  ears  whei 

Lent  that    this  meeting,  which   is   now  being   hel< 

leautiful  dty,  is  the  moxt  important  that  has  beei 

e  United  States  since  Congress  met  In  July  abou 

That  was  a  meeting  of  men  charged  witi 
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lies  behind  this  majestic  moving  of  the  masses?  Is  this  the 
work  of  men  demented?  If  so»  then  indeed  is  half  the  world 
gone  mad.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  years  have  we  been 
toiling  in  this  country.  We  have  conquered  the  wilderness, 
peopled  the  solitudes  and  civilised  a  continent.  We  have 
removed  forests,  opened  highways,  established  commerce  and 
builded  a  nation  that  leads  alL  the  rest  in  agriculture  and 
in  manufactures,  with  half  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  world, 
and  with  an  internal  trade  which,  measured  either  in  dollars 
or  in  tons,  exceeds  the  foreign  commerce  of  any  half  dozen 
countries.  Yet,  with  all  that  we  have  done,  with  all  the 
glorious  records  of  these  American  workersi  we  find  that 
to-day  our  profits  are  diminished;  we  find  that  our  wants 
are  multiplying  and  our  profits  divided.  Our  ancient  pre- 
rogatives have  been  wrested  from  us.  Our  statesmen  are 
drifting  away  from  the  people,  and  we  find  that  the  masses 
are  gradually  going  in  one  direction,  downward,  while  the 
classes  are  going  in  another  direction,  upward." 

The  convention  representing  as  it  did  people  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  had  a  difficult  task  ahead  of 
it  in  framing  a  platform.  They  wisely  avoided  going 
to  extremesy  but  confined  their  attention  principally  to 
the  questions  of  finance,  land,  and  transportation^  The 
platform  adopted  ia  as  follows : 

NAMB. 

I.  In  view  of  the  great  social^  industrial  and  economical 
revolution  now  dawning  upon  the  civilized  world  and  the 
new  and  living  issues  confronting  the  American  people,  we 
believe  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  fiyr  a  crystallisation 
of  political  refana  forces  qt  our  country  and  the  SonMkm 


■^ 
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I  as  the  People's  Party  of  tlie  Uaite 


Ishould  be  kn( 
\  America. 

INDORSES  PREVIOUS  PLATFORMS. 
I  most    bcartily  indorse  the  demands  of  platforms  t 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in    1889;  Ocala,  FU.,  in   1S90,  an 
bTeb.,  in    1891.   by  the  industrial   organizations  tbei 
,  summarized  as  follows: 

DEMANDS. 
Ifhe  right  to  make  and  issue  money  It  a  sovereig 
I  be  maintained  by  the  people  for  the  common  bcnefi 
I  demand  the  abolition  of  National  banks  as  banks  < 
substitute  for  National  bank  notes,  we  deman 
ll-tendcr  Treasury  notes  be  issued  in  suGBcient  volum 
ihe  business  of  the  country  on  a  cash  basi: 
laniage  or  especial  ad^'antage  to  any  class  or  calling 
:  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  publi 
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State,  or  municipal— ehall  nti  ht  used  to  btiild  up  one  inte^ 
est  or  class  at  the  expense  of  another. 

B— We  demand  that  all  rerennes^Nationsl,  States  or 
connty—shall  be  limited  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Government,  eoooomicalljr  and  honestly  administered. 

F— We  demand  a  just  and  equitable  system  of  graduated 
tax  on  income. 

G— We  demand  the  most  rigid,  honest  and  just  National 
control  and  supervision  of  the  means  of  public  communica- 
tion and*  transportation,  and  if  this  control  and  supervision 
does  not  remove  the  abuses  now  existing,  we  demand  the 
Government  ownership  of  such  means  of  communication  and 
transportion. 

H— We  demand  the  election  of  President,  ^^ce-President 
and  United  States  Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  peoplti 

SUGGESTION  AS  TO  NEXT  CONVENTION. 

3.  We  urge  united  action  of  all  progressive  organiza- 
tions in  attending  the  Conference  called  for  February  as,  1892^ 
by  six  of  the. leading  reform  associations. 

4.'  That  a  National  Central  Committee  be  appointed  by 
this  Conference  to  be  composed  of  a  Chairman,  to  be  elected 
by  this  body  and  of  three  members  from  each  State  repre- 
sented, to  be  named  by  each  State  delegation. 

5.  That  this  Central  Committee  shall  represent  this 
body,  attend  the  National  Conference  on  February  as,  189S9 
and,  if  possible,  unite  with  that  and  all  other  refimn  organ* 
izations  there  assembled.  If  no  satisfactory  arrangement  can 
be  e£kcted  this  Committee  shall  call  a  National  convention 
not  later  than  June  i,  189s,  ior  the  purpose  of  nnmlnattng 
ym^iAmtm^  fof  Pxtsident  uA  Vioe-Ptesident 

<b   That  the  members  of  the  Oentril  Oommhtse  ftr  fMfe 


lu«  labor  and  iMMlrrial  lo  iniiiiiilartur«>  f  t.oou.* 
Ill*  p*!**'  uioney,  bo.  while  the  f  i.uoo  bill  will  fill 
•  coniraci  iur  li.ojo.  af  i.ooo.oc«  worth  of  Rold  or 
Jmmi  ni|«  would  not  \-Ay  it  li  ilic  creditor  cbost  to 
ri-fuMi.  Nvr  «ivH-n  the  "promise  in  p^y"  add  ono 
iuia  of  valuo  luilir  bill.  Let  the  tiaoip  b«  revrrted 
■■d  |H»l  "ana  ihoiivaod  dollar i"  be  piiotcd  oa  tbo 

Cp«r  wiilKHil  any  qualibratioo  and  iho  Rold 
aiAiupcd  "pronii*«  to  pay."  and  ilirir  ralaiiva 
valH*  a*  a  circiilatini  lueuiunt  la  ibit  eoanirjr 
wfMild  itoi  be  rbaiiK«<l.  Iiui  if  ibo  Rold  wora 
•lawprfi  "racrivabi*  for  all  dcMt  eicepi  laiaa,** 
tha  |i«^'r  would  mkmi  ba  contidcrcd   worth   Iba 

Bl*«»t. 

Tlic  fjri  It,  what  tha  ROTrmment  labalt  a*  monajr 
li  ia  bouiHl  i<i  tecfivc  atf  uioiii->.  and  what  will  pay 
•ha  aovaiiiMi«iii  will  pay  any  ftul>juct  of  tba  govara- 
BH-Bi.  Mil ic«4  other wi«o  prescribed  by  law. 

Imt  fiiMtey.  whan  manulactiired  by  the  fovem- 
atvai.  i»  of  no  um  to  tha  people  azcipt  it  b«  put 
into  riiculatioii. 

Tharr  are  two  war*  in  whirh  tliii  miftht  be  ao- 
emupiiihed,  either  uf  which  would  be  far  better 
than  the  prrsrnt  aysiein.  '1  he  one,  to  etiimate 
bow  iiiach  ^r  capita  would  b<*  iiecuaarv  to  furnish 
a  »iflAciaiii  Biipply  for  the  buaincta  of  the  people, 
and  fhan  to  la^He  that  amount  of  currency  and  a^ 
ply  it  ta  tha  eipenset  of  ihr  covemmaat  ia  taa 
aiaaniini*  rawiitini  Rovernmcnt  taxe*  aad  dutiat 
III  a  eorre%pondini(  amounL 

Thaoihrr.  to  itsiip  auiii  an  amount  at  will  ba 

CM  enoiian  lor  the  i»e»t  iutcir«iH  oi  the  people  aad 
aaina  lo  ilieui  on  Rood  security,  without  iateraal, 
Mcb  nioiiry  as  thay  need  in  their  indusiriaa,  liiait- 
ad  la  aiHuuni  to  any  one  individual. 

The  advocaiea  of  the  hr«t  plan  term  to  overlook 
the  fart  thut  no  adequate  amount  could  thus  be  put 
hi  circulation  without  makiiif  a  complete  cbaa^a 
la  our  ravrnue  system  necessary,  to  be  followed  la 
a  ihtwt  time  by  a  recurrence  to  tha  sane  old 
in«tht»di  M  adopting  yet  another  untried  method 
ofsupporiiag  tha  aipcnsaa  of  the  goTcrnmanc. 

llM  inrih>d  of  loaning  to  tha  working  paeple 
without  interest  1  think  the  most  feasible  and  laaal 
•bjociiwnabla.  It  money  was  thus  famishad  bj 
the  goverament  oa  a  term  of  few  yeara  to  ladMd- 
aala,  but  perpetual  to  tba  people  and  abaolutcly 
•^^  ^««r«(in«  af  moner  would  ba 


by  charter  to  provide  aad 
take  them  into  ittown  ham 
vice  for  its  people  which 
failed  t*  render.  How  tl 
about  I  shall  ein^ct  to  bea 
fore  the  clone  of  this  sessis 
It  It  aot  consistent  with  tr 
an  iastltution  to  necessary 
and  managed  ia  tucb  a  mai 
poverish  them,  but  to  cnda 

Kiverament  itself.  A  itraa 
use  compaaiet  with  lorali 
Insurractioa.  might  easily  j 
tha  mercy  of  its  cnemlea. 
tion  WhicB  lead*  them  to  n 
Ihem  to  rob  or  destroy  tha 
calved  it  would  ba  to  their  i 

Land  reform  it  attaadad 
at  any  quasiioa  wi(b  which 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  pr 
of  the  goveremeat.  aad  the 
tillers  of  the  toil,  may  wall 
oaophert.    It  teems  to  ma  i 
the  goverameat  to  racogali 
to  the  toil  of  tboaa  who  till 
aad  that  thia  raaalt  ahaaM 
least  tajarioua  aad  moat 
•ibia. 

Ballot  reform  may  ba  r 
Uooa.    Wha  ahall  vote?  ai 

la  regard  to  tha  irtt.  I  tl 
whether  tba  ignoraat  aad  v 
ovists  ia  a  greater  or  lest  i 
shall  ba  allowed  aot  enhrt 
votet  of  etbera,  while  fnt 
our  land  are  deprived  of  a 
which  effects  their  iatarei 
grea  at  that  of  man.    And 
rant  of  our  language,  and  p 
atraintt  of  law  and  order, 
vote  after  a  residence  of  1 
meat  of  a  paltry  tam  for  li 
It  faraithed  by  aomo  acba 
Ing  tha  oath,  tba  obllgatic 
racognif e;  while  ourown  i 
of  age  are  batter  qnalifiac 
aad  aound  jndgmcat  In  - 
wait  five  yeara  bafora  the 
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It  should  be  observed  that  this  {Platform  is  to  some 
extent  a  compromise.  It  however  serves  a  temporary 
purpose  and  will  lead  to  a  further  discussion  of  impor- 
tant questions.  In  some  respects  it  may  and  probably 
will  be  changed  in  the  future.  It  endorses  the  Sub* 
Treasury  plan*  This  will  doubtless  be  one  of  theprin* 
cipal  points  of  discussion  in  the  future,  and  tt  may  be 
deemed  advisable  to  change  the  platform  m  that 
respect 

It  is  easy  of  course  to  criticise,  to  point  out 
defects,  to  ridicule  the  whole  movement  On  the  one 
hand  there  are  many  who  ask  for  something  far  more 
radical  than  thitf.  But  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
decline  at  present  to  consider  the  radical  innovations 
contained  in  all  schemes  of  Socialism,  Nationalism,  or 
the  Single  Tax  theories.  They  are  in  earnest  They 
include  in  their  ranks  people  from  all  sections  of  our 
country*  They  see  very  clearly  the  dangers  ahead, 
they  are'  not  anarchists  but  desire  in  some  way  to  curb 
the  power  of  capitaL  This  much  Is  at  least  true :  the 
problems  they  are  trying  to  solve  will  have  to  be 
solved  some  way.  To  fkS  to  do  this  Is  to  dispair  of 
our  present  dvUIntioot 
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PROCEEDINGS 

il  -1-  Farmers'  -I-  Alliance, 

Eleventh  annual  meeting. 


RSIK9  ieanOH. 

bntln?*!  or  a.e  wh 

loo  open«l  wlib 

nuBl  BiMtLng  ot  tha 

uldron  ot  Prrtlilcri 

t  Po»pr«. 

addiieb;  of 

iiTliiir,«dn,  JinuMT 

,1.  11,  I'awrMcjIkd 

tT,Zlml*^l^z'\l: 

-.Jcr,    Olid    SiTfLary 

llin  desk,     InYoci- 
roll. 

^houeBif   irj""^.!"' 

^^"dfli'"'  ""''■'' 

ILo  coovtutlon   bo 

K>il>>«>d   ird    Wi^mir 

'iMpnt  sppohitcd  Ilia 

! l" '  "d°  1, 'it TlVi . nr'.'"' 

■toiir'rrVi'l.'r'i'ot'i'' 

raacEBMKoa  or  tux  HATMau.  fauiku  AtuuRnt. 

*lik  (tU,  dec)  BOt  nndcr  tlwH  nftfi  ■■  ifeta  lion  b«wHa  ihm  brlii  gn  niiKlnl*,  lilaKtilh 

■lemirlly  acrH  Uhd  ailwr  iMn.   ihh  niniii*  ■>  t* whkh can  tha Kwu lucanrnl  mfflj  all  iba 

Um t»B claimi  »  ow  conniilaiailan.     B«l   tl  dccapikai and tsnaviiaB  iiiaiHlliii  tai&tn  poll-, 

■klriidiMlaEllvalirlabaraicuiiaiiaM.  Tbaaaa  af  ibt  puUie  urnary. 

■kaaHH«Mi«tattudtatbianill(n«tainilrb]r  II  li  a«  poHlbki  Is cealsa ■  pellllal F«IT w 

|S| pntli al IbiiaceinlBl  ■'•tctiani, iblsMlini  ItaMaf  princlpla ar  nl'icr  m  of  all dauaa m^ 

Manx  tar  Iht  piiwpmn  baakar,  iha  •loniiaM  taw  wlili  iba  saw  fiilaMrlat  pinr.  (ar  llnaW  t« 

nuifarlhcrallraadtampaiirawl  itit  luialai  tit  larH an4  painrlnl neaik  u  b*  Haibl  atiar  ai 

nui (s  W wgnandand b) iIh, ntnaplaanhaMcf  Iha nsuibfa wlanlii  ildb    Vh  caail  mw  ralact 

a^   palllkian.   hai  asna  inHKiii  ibu  at.  mi  ib.  tela  nt  a  Baa  baosH  ha  daai  bm  bakm  u 

•bnad  bt  taj  al  (b(i*tecl|HriHi  of  hla  aanlnn.  jmr  aMlctr.   lb*  ratal)  oeali  bt,  rmr  Ban  pain 

M4whidi»a*Blrb*nMtain«lbrMehcsnihhi»  wenM   «brac*   biBhwt.  lawman.  wntHiliari 

Maotilitntihaicaiienlr  banbl*liHdb7ii|«aiiH  paliiktaM, IMS oba an oal InlaitMad  In  r*B  al 

iBife  aiiuiluilan  si  IbsH   *bat*   Ibhthi*  u*  nvi  tgclttt,  rietpl  Ib  ••  I«  ai  t*ar  palnleal  trt- 

'Umittl.  Btaph  iH>  lit*  ib«  ■  »aw*i  bb«  tafiHiM*  atar 

11  «ald  Balantlr  totlew  fran  than  ccBtMan-  jriHi.  aailihMi,  batlni  a  fgaihald  »  f«at  VUti, 

llaot  Ihai  aath  opatara  brniKh  el  Indoirrr  ihaaM  ihf  jr  waaM  •oimi  nin  (h*  airandaBcr,  Itat  taaa  M 

ban  Itt  uparaia  oiiinuitlen.    Tht  blacbinilih  IDai  nso  poHtiala  Iht  aid  parUat.  an^ia*  *mM 

kaipacallarlnlaraHilanlallsa  la  no  niJilrnil,  raaflu  yeu anlf  bad  Iha  aid  panr  nacnia  aadfr 

•lllbadincrcBi'ualhli  aM  octapai!^    Andlll  IwVaaiBMtaieat'vaRric'lnaxna  Vn^caSS 

Mbn*  ditcr  fran  ibt  (Haw)  la iIm ibai ohiM  TaBia*aiaatiba]rdKHia.arpaiiih  jaawKhp^ 

■btliM.  iha  pndocia  al  lb*  latw  art  abtalawlr  I  baliota  iBpltdm.    Ibafit**  maa  ancbi  w  W 

ailnaaca  ol  ttaf]i  aiiaibat  at  a  citiliii«  cobh  lor  aead  bmb  ar  laed  ataatani.  hot  noi  tela  to 

"BalwhllairaritiBiiInt  aad  Knl>hlf  0(  Ubor  "  daH alfBallMV ^aitiMni!'*' '^ '    "*"  ""^ 

BiHmblititrtBacriHr^  In  Iha  ciiiai.   mil   iha  UuilbafalpMKMqBailiaBlI;    llnv  niTpallll- 

FarKar*-  Alllanca  lad  Mhaik>ncfr(derKaM»ilea(  cal  ladipaadlBC*  baaucnitlBll 

■hkbancMBM*galMh?M/aa"f«"hkh*mB  pci^8H'f»ll<lc'aVKMan,''an7 a'l  ih.iliaaniun 

■aflcial  BiKHliailDB  <■  ntc*uai>.  U,  Iti  u«aH  li  Ihai  lit  ^i<Kiplmm  ihaald  bt  bill 

1  naliaaal  Bainllida  la  "nTtCbaiiuisBr.  and  lir'aadftil'lbai  ba  tnablid  Is  n  ™b>m  and  al- 
ia b*  nada  piadarUia  at  lauW  tantbi  will  n-  caniraiaihalrtBiaiMiBeh  aaa  ai  art  Bat  it 
IBlit  n^  cuatal  cemldtrallaB  tad  lach   data  iboH  prlaeiplal. 

and  piBciieal  HBd)!  ai  I  haw  haao  anibttloiln  Nav,  at  taccaii  hti  btan  aehletf  d  In  thit  wn 

Hihatahfacl.    1  otald  snlt  (UKini  thil   aaltl  la  aattitl  laiiaDctt.  tad  (hit  wiiheiil  Iht  aid  of 

•aeb  u  trrannmtBl  el  Iht  Isdatitiai  and  hati-  nj  doMill*  pha,  bul  arlilnt.  ti  <i  wnt,  ea  tb* 

•fib*labar'^ltnrr*Bdi<ldMl*(lladSHii<nBtd«  ^ToUvtlMtSvti^'Ut'plita    "''ra'tai  imA 

»  nbltTdLl 


■d    ranriu'^'t«rrilci  wll?  STiaUH* 
■UBM  bt  canliellad  hf  Ib 


>a  ibay  are  antrtd  ualnti  tich  aihtr  In  ti 
ptilltetl  pari  wa  and  I  beta  parilH  irill  nei  It 
I  tiKb  cemMnallen  M  ittltln  (b*  HlKlplt 
iMbaalanin.bBilaUu  ihai  ibair  naab 


■hieh  hat  ibt  uaeilan  el  iba  pallikil  hTiiaij'ei  a  biili  let  ptllil 

aaicaiaVTBBd  ihawalBdWaarlMaalraBiaarewa  Plan  (hit  V  a ,. 

peliUnl  tdaeillwl,  a  BW>  Ml»'«I  pan*.    Tba  nau  ladaMr'al  atftaliaittiu,  asd 

aibtr,  h>dtpsnl«l  pelilktl  tclian,   whicb   hit  cuinaca  ttl  a  caitinilea  ba  eallad 

bean  panhiUr.  h»  larpiliinilir.  lauaHtal  laa  litl  peiai  let  (bt  parpow  at  cnaipai 

Ii„  •■•«?"*." -ii-'Jll'liS! 


nil  Bt  M  tuaair  t  plan  t^r  tdut  i 
Ltl  (b)>  Alllaac*  iflKafa  and   ii 

Itahalldttia  (ipadlai 

al aclUa terihli Tur  i 


Baibtia(ih«t(iiatditiMih*pati  ratii.  IbiIIi  adeptim  ai  a  aailaasl pfailena a aavlit 

Ta  Iht  bm  prapMlUs*  1  an  Acjdadit  ensHd.  tai  tTpilncTpk*  nhkb  eaa  ba  cardlally  MipparHd 

» Iba  (al1eirb(  rtttant.  *J*:   Vlnl.  iMh  ii  pallH.  b*  all.    Ibea  ptbllib  (haai  la  Iha  watM  aad  M 

■Ipanrhaat  piacilial  ler  iedtHml  ert.niia-  iht  icaaiadtr  aliha  rear  be  ap(a(  la  dliiiaHi* 

Ml.    Stcb  Hclttitt  aiit  ai  ralaiBt.    Aad.  ■[-  bw  ibai*  pilailplaa  aad  piaiiailBc  tt  Ibt  •»« 

LaoBib  t  parnalibttB  Dilabi,  ind  weuld  ai  iha  tiniKltli  ■#«. 

tiM.  he  Ibraiid  aa  (Bib  priacinlti  a*  11  ihat  iIbii  Tht  tabiacii  ta   >Uck  (hata   frladplaa  Mt 

irtntdnuladbrall,  aeaachplatbHB.  ceoM  ha  fnndad  Ihaald ha  (baaa  nbtab  ara  Bat!  Wul  •• 

adaMad  aalata  ta  iBih  naftt  p<nan>ailen  al  prla-  Ihi  »fatBtrtlT  at  Iba  paapla.  Ihthaaial  lahattn  tl 

ti|A^*a.Mbaalliiila  pnnical  bai.et.a..a  (ha  .babeaiaiiT.  aiidVhlch  <aa  ha  ta  •■piaMi 

•aannaet   tt  whaMiaaa   pelitlcal   icilan.   ih.i  ataa  iba  n^atllT  el  Iht  paeptt  Ibai  tbtr  cat  bt 

'weoM  BM  li  Bitir  paru  ttan   baemt   ahHitia     aiepMd  lod  canUd  au, ^ 

MdatBtatao.  Ilblab  Ihtr  aiay  ha  all  laeladad  la  Ik*  Mbw^j 

Wllaaia,  iba  iw*  parHta  which  bavt  dlilded  iha  UM:    Maan  ratarH.  land  ralacB.  u>BipBi>''ta 

atHIMIdBtlatlhaltatlbliiy  ytara.    Kachaf  ralarn  baUal  rdariB,  tad  ib*  wpptailaa  at  an 

Sim  wat  ttt»d  f  priadflii  wbtA wara d*».  ttctibaHatalarHidirlairitiba  partlaHWf 

MwBdptBMiMlaiikailaw  bM  IMB  aia  ib*r    riaaal  fiBaairkT-  .. ^ 

hat«bMalaMiM<*baBdlanM<*lV««M»  TlawSgiiMawHf*  hi  tf»«  til— >*- * 


Cp«  wiahoM    «|>   «<Hliktall*B   ind  Ih*  (sM  ll  li  >«  csmii 

Mua^fd  "ytsBii**  id  pj;."  iBd  Uwlr  nliilH  ■■  Isuiniton 

wliH  m>  ■  «>«■■(■■■  ■iMim  In   llih  CHHir  ulauundl 

Hi«M  RM  bp  cbiMtid.     Hal    U  Ih*  (oM  nn  ptwriih  iton 

Itw  |ia»Ft  kmM  wva  M  timtHtrmt  wailk  lb*  lb*i*  saapiBl 


KMi>iiupr>r  I"  'll'  U»«ii"M  or  ifct  pcapl*.     lo  iSiHllati 


-k£irs«it?i*sr5«vsTr.™hi?*«s^  ' 


■s.i^ri^inrkacH.'^  ■'™*BiZiii|'il3  !:!^!r^R!^ 


PMonuiurot  ot  tub  xatioiial  fanmbri  alijanob. 


ifsmiAilMi  fniHdad  for,  to  f  hti  wt  mif  know 
•Ufi«%.  pluM  tad  MikMt  of  nil  pant  of  our 
•rhooa.  If  ibotMiot  worli  Iim  iho  advan* 
of  •McltBCv  and  pernancney.  ought  it  not  bo 
edi  And  if  thai  it  cancloued  on,  ahmtid 
not  bo.  in  aitdiiioii  lo  llio  peculiar  work  or 
a  lur  oach  tiaie,  n  gmeral  mymic  botid  liy 

brcthicii  Imm  all  f»am  of  our  country  sboold 
»f;nJ(ml  and  welcoincd  by  e^rb  other  F 
old  ihtro  nut  bo  tome  pro<(rribr<l  active  work 
eb  of  fNir  odicrrit  to  pr i  fiirin }  Ara  wo  not  by 
ck  of  ayMCBi  and  our  lude''nile.  Ioom  orKani* 
tat  a  luiionalaocioty,  Uy/iicuursclvethabie 
ibwirbcd  liy  otiirr  more  cowifsirt  ori;uni/4* 
wbiclh  alliiouiEb  bavinic  tbe  name  Renpral  ob- 
■  view,  would  not  bo  congenial  to  onr  hroilirr* 

I  atk  yoor  rarnevl  eonmduratlon  of  ihc<(« 
n,  and  trntc  thai  yoti  will  leave  nothing  nn« 
vblcbaoctn  I  necessary  fo  tlio  eHiclcat  and 
«f«l  eseealioa  of  tho  gt eal  work  we  are  at* 

■a  not  be  deceived.  It  It  no  lime  for  boys* 
id  mock  demoiKlratlont.  There  wat  a  time 
aerporaildoa  atid  c»llgarchin«  looked  upon  nt 
iwnfllcd  conicmpt.  Thai  condilion  it 
ed.  Three  million  votert  cannot  be  drawn 
iaelnan  amy  without  aitraciing  grneral 
oo,  even  though  their  ditcipline  may  be  im- 
I  and  their  linet  ditconnected.  The  cnrmy 
tdy  mar^lialled  for  the  battle.  We  niuki 
IT  or  tnfler  Ignominou*  defeat. 
Of  deceived.  Thi«  people  mu«t  be  wdeemed. 
iroto  nntmrtby  ttt  the  irnnt  we  h^ve  under* 
Cod  will  r.tite  up  other  intirumcntt  to  ac* 
3h  Hit  will,  for  He  hat  purposed  itreat 
tor  Ibit  nation  and  will  accomplish  them. 
e,  huw  thail  we  answer  for  our  Um  oppor- 
•7  What  will  our  children  think  of  uh?  I  low 
re  aa%wer  on  that  day  when  iiiitioiin  i.nd  to- 
are  yet  on  trial  at  w«;l*  at  in<Jivi<tnaK? 
itacr.uit  ourselves  like  true  men;  letutrn- 
e  eacn  otht^r;  I't  ut  dote  up  the  line*;  let 
up  the  bAnm<r  of  freedom  on  bich;  let  nt 
le  word  down  alnnn  the  rankt.  "The  People, 
id  Our  Naiive  Lind."  Let  ui  thout  the 
ny.  "Uniieil  We  Conquer."  eiul  our  fo«;t 
icatt«  red.  IJcht  will  break  f'lrili  a«  tim 
iC.  Liberty  will  triumph.  Our  country  will 
nrmcd. 

niollon  tbo  luldrcM  of  tlio  Pn^sldnnt 

tvrii  to  the  I'rt'M  Coiutulttce  to  bo 

to  tiin  prrM. 

oltitloii   from  Crown  Alllnnro  No. 

of  IiiwA,  roquontlna  tlio  Natloiml 

ICO  t«i  adopt  nil  oOiclul  pin  was  prc- 

I  and  rvforrvfl  to  a  commttttH)  con- 

f  of  J.  M.  iXivlno,  U.  D.  FuUortoo, 

Wrijfbi. 

I  followinff  wore  appointed  a  coro- 

I  on  rtMiolutlonii:    (K  T.  Ashbr*  H. 

aat,  F.  E.  Fitcb,  Milton  Ucorgc,  C. 

itt. 

I  National  I^ctnror  mado  a  verbal 

ii  aflnr  wbteh  Socrotary  Fwit  mado 

Ilowlng  roport: 

BKPonr  or  tub  SBORBTAiir. 

I  PrmtHcnt  end  Mtmbtrt  m/  tk$  Kmtlfmml 
•*  JliMUcr.'^Tbe  year  that  haa  elapWil  ainee 
',  osaeal  neeilnii  baa  been  mirked  by  a  very 
nM9  atfvanee  of  Alllnnoe  iliiea.  by  muen 
rtlal  fntwnm  In  Alilanee  worh  m«  bye 
toff  irruwth  In  the  conttiineM  bodlee  orvan- 
deritoe  mrapleMi  of  (hie  national  aB«oa- 
M  onranlaatioa  le  eoi— ndUii;  iii«'r.  In  a 
iiwia  tfeoM  •ver  beforn,  to  it-oucbtfoi 
I  •verywbem.  %od  na  Ite  prfncip<ee.  i>«r- 
■i  ■elliodi  beeome  better  WMlemowi.  H  to 
I  lath*  ratpttt.  th«  ittwam  and  the 
ed  ttMl  by  far  leraer  portion  of  tbe 


d'>rl«htandactjnaily.  If  It  be  MlU  vtowed  with 
•ittpwuHi  liy  aiinMi  of  thlaclaaa.lt  la  nwattor  wbleb 
llnio  will  M»t  rlKbi.  a«  they,  upon  fuller  infnnaa- 
lion.  btfciHtiu  cunviiiefd  that  In  laborlnir  for  the 
BtiN'llMrBiiun  or  oar  uwn  tviilal  and  ocumNale  o<in- 
(iiilou,  aiHi the  nMire  areurute di»flnltlou  and  lietur 
eiilurrvBioul  I'f  wtir  riirh««,  wn  are  nevenh«*loiie 
iruitieo  by  ailira  rorfitru  l«>r  the  leeilimaie  tUota  of 
all  uihrr  tutlRona.  1  Iih  »:«<o(i  opinion  of  lhu*e  who 
domtliail  Mltlpn  Una  eitteaurv  we  cannot  evpeut 
and  du  n<»t  e^ru  to  r^itiriil  iie  Thuae  who  |>nitit  by 
thu  abua*'«  uiiitor  %uWh  we  tnirer,  and  tbuM  wbn, 
lliruoichanejini*4«lve  e«Hia«rvatUai,  are  wedded  to 
thiMotbu«rii  licctALMt  tliey  have  alwaya  been  ao- 
cii«tonM.«l  Ui  th4B.  will  now  and  alwayt  be  nuof 
bored  amoiiic  our  upiNineata. 

unu%VTII  ASIt  CXTCNNiniC. 

Aa  auxiliary  in  ihlt  Natliinal  body  thirteen 
atate  AiliMi.eaeto  now  onnnu«fd.  Mnce  our  la*i 
maetlnrf  four  row  aute  Alilauce*  have  oeen  e»tab- 
IMm^:  namely.  In  Indlaiw.  tn  June  laai:  In  Mit- 
wnirl.  In  Au./u>t,  ana  In  I'eiiniiyivanla  and  haw 
Yuf  k  durli'N  tlio  |»rrH>nt  wonib.  The  ncoiy  or- 
aaiil^ri  Al  liimt**  aru  In  a  wrniperoiiii  rotidlilun, 
and  are  ntuvinir  iiarBior>iuu«ly  aloiMi  Alllai  re  llnea, 
andare  rapidly  oiKanltlniftne  tnrllury  nabjeetio 
tbolr  JtirlMJlrilon  TUri^  other  tuitc*  are  ffiepar* 
Inir  to  ortfablKO  rnd  It  la  cxiK*cteil  that  tbe?  »lil 
ahortly  iio  In  readinemi.  A  ootntlder^ble  nuaiber  of 
ebartera  fur  wHiMirdlnate  Aillaasea  huio  oeen 
irranlPd  durtna  the  yrer.  purauant  lo  ««eotlon  I. 
Aittrio  IX  ot  tbe  eii.»tltutl  #n.  In  tiatf«  where 
•late  Alltanu^iicfum't  )(ti>xl»t.  Tli«  pi«*^pectt  are 
that  In  tlin*<>»li«iri«  wuRlrlofit  irro*th  wiiimivabe 
made  lo  wariant  mate  orirun  latifm  In  tliom. 

TItK  liiaTIIIBt'TlUX  «>r  fUlNTICl)  MATTBIl. 

Tiurlnir  tbe  pn*t  lear  the  ''ewand  f»r  prlntM 
V  rtter  tettliiB  lorth  the  pnnclp  e>.  put|nn*e«  and 
DirtlHHltuf  tliA  hiutlonal  Alllnnre.  hat  im^ii  v«*fy 
great,  luit  dennnd  hat  b*en  aopinKd.  In  imru 
and  to  III*!  ratent  of  Ita  reaoureeo  avallablf  lor  ti.e 
ifur|K>!««.  bT  tbn  National  Alliance.  In  ii*e  uiiitrlbic 
ll.m  of  nfiy  ihuunand  copiea  of  tbe  am^iitiitloa 
and  pnt'^eiKlrva.  and  In  part  by  the  dlxriiuilini  of 
many  thnuMtnd  c<ipleii  uf  tboron»lltutloni*and  pru* 
coeiilniia  of  tiio  MvernI  state  Alliance*.  In  a  nuiu* 
ber  of  lii.Manect  toverU  KicceMive  oditi  nt  of 
twenty  Vt  illly  ibouvand  nnch  have  t<cen  §  ecctrary 
to  Dicct  tlie  fh'mund.and  In  tome  It  wnt  fono«i  nrv 
e«viy  to  irantlnti>iil«te«n*u«tUutlona  lnti>  (iernian, 
Hweilbh  rnd  l»anl*h.  and  print  uneitr  mmeotll* 
tlonntoreriHind  tuthe  Breatand  Browinv  in<juiiy 
from  f«rni«*r«ii|>eakintftbofH>  laniruaiiet.  Tbe  <llf 
tnhntlun  uf  tluM  |tuMlcatl«ma  baa  been  conduitcd 
with  eaie.  1  hey  have  not  been  laviahly  Miatiered. 
buttbenlm  hnii  bren  to  ri'fu^  no  rc*atiinNble  re- 
4ue«t  f  ir  tlirni  when  to  aran*  lt«eem«^l   likely  to 

I>roni  *.n|lio  inierf*»t«  and  ifrootb  of  the  Aiilnuce. 
t  la  r*ci»inmoiidedlhat  In  the  formation  uf  plant 
for  ibo  work  I'f  tlie  entutng  yf'ar,  the  auhJectof 
providlnBRuRMt-nt  printrd  matter  nf  thN  ciiarae* 
tor  to  «>nnlii«  tlm  Mrcretiiry  to  reapomi  tu  ealla  fur 
It.  roerlva  tbo  euDtlderalion  tu  wbleb  itf  Iwpor* 
tance  entltloa  It. 

Al.l.lAKCg   WOHK. 

Our  contlltutim  eanretaly  prop'wea  aa lu aim. 
tho  Kielnl.  flnam^ttl  and  political  advanveiueni  of 
the  farmer.  It  la  Bratliylnif  tu  note  that  In  nearly 
Bli  ut  our  aiate  Jurl*dlotlunR  the  lmp««runco  uf  Uie 
audal  featu'oof  our  Inatltuthin  laubtninlnif  larifvr 
rerfMiiltlun  than  waa  formerly  the  en^e.  A  gtofat 
Mbttacle  to  harai»nnloua  aetion  by  larmora  aa  a 
elaaa.  Ilea  In  tbe  fact  tliat  tbelr  Itolaibm  on  tbe 
farm  putt  tliom  imt  of  tuueb  with  eaeh  other,  givea 
them  fow  opportknitlet  fur  Informal,  man-iu-maa 
diaeua^iOB  of  qaeatloria  of  oommoa  Inicreat,  and 
Interfere  with  the  Rrowtbof  mat  muiual  eonb- 
denee  whieh  la  e«aential  to  united  aeiloi^  Tbe  la- 
portaneetberefure.of  freqeeataoeltl  nieetlBga.ia 
order  that  tbia  ob«taele  may  be  mInlOed.  la  wwrf 
gfMt.  Tbey  abonld  be   oMOMBffBd,  nmed  aM 


great.   : 
wBlatBd 


BDOCATIOV. 


& 


Theae  meetings,  beeldea 
eeoi'ience  and  rella 
lareeedncotlonal 
witlMdt  dUcaaeioti  of 
iMproMemBthat 

•TTiewe 


'IS, 


fRMl  btB. 


aeqnalntanea. 
anoiber,  have 
hwrdir  oeew 
Biteatlonaai 
iMarebaBgeaag 
It 


C  nmittl  -yrgii  i«  lo  ^j."  and  Uwir  nisiln     ■■  (Mltiti 
woaM  (M  h*  rkanicd.      I>al    if  Ih*    wM   v*»     parfriiS  it 


lk>  awibid  •!  la 


SJS 


pmocBEDXirot  of  turn  natioiial  fakmbri  alijanob. 


■iit  loforiDAiion  provided  for.  to  that  wo  moy  know 
ffio  fcoHnR^  plant  and  ociiont  of  oil  pant  of  our 
brollierliooiL  If  thoMciet  moth  bai  iho  advan* 
ion«  of  ollicUncy  and  prraianenc)r.  ouRhf  it  not  bo 
odopicd?  And  il  ilial  !•  concloueil  on,  ulioiild 
Ibero  not  bo,  In  addition  to  ilia  pocnliar  work  or 
.  avfttcni  fur  racli  kihIc,  n  Reneral  niymic  bond  by 
which  brrthitii  /rnin  all  pjirtHofoorcoaniry  should 
bo  racocnixiHl  and  welcomed  liy  cirn  oilier? 

blioold  ihero  n»f  bo  boine  |>re<irrilicr«l  active  work 
for  oach  of  niir  oUicrrt*  lo  pci  form?  Aro  wo  not  bjr 
cor  lack  of  •y>iein  and  onr  inde''niie,  Ioom  orKani* 
•alieoaaa  a  luiionalaoeioty.  luy.fMC«MirM.tTeiliablo 
lo  bo  abKArliCfl  by  otiirr  more  coinpurt  ori;mi{#4* 
llont,  which.  allhotii;h  kavinic  iho  Hiiiiie  Rfinpral  ob- 
lecia  In  irlew.  would  nol  bo  coniccnial  to  our  brotlicr- 
Bood?  I  auk  your  PHrnffvi  conniduraiion  of  ili»o 
matierA,  and  inial  thai  yon  will  Icavo  noihini;  nn« 
^ono  which  aecin^  ncceiury  to  llw  eHiclent  and 
oacee!i«fttl  oiceolioa  of  tho  great  work  wo  aro  at* 
tomptlnx. 

Let  o«  not  bo  dfcrlved.  It  it  no  time  for  boya* 
play  and  mock  denionMrationt.  There  wiit  a  time 
when  corporationt  and  oll|archimi  looked  upon  nt 
with  unniHUd  contcntpi.  Thai  condition  it 
chanced.  Three  million  voters  cannot  be  drawn 
«p  la  line  In  an  ermy  withoat  ailracilnK  general 
Mteoilon.  even  though  their  diacipline  may  be  im- 

Crfect  and  their  lioot  disconnected.  The  ennmy 
idready  mnr^iallcd  for  the  battle.  We  ninu 
conquer  or  tiiRnr  if  iiominoa*  defeat. 

Ho  not  deceived.  Thi«  people  muMt  be  redeemed. 
If  wo  pro\4  unworthy  ot  the  truM  we  have  nndcr* 
taken.  Cod  will  r.iite  up  other  inttrumcntt  lo  ac- 
coraplinh  Hit  will,  for  lie  hat  purposed  freat 
tbinca  for  tint  nation  and  will  acconipli?.h  them. 
Bat  we.  how  thall  wo  answer  for  our  l<i«t  oppor* 
Innltiet?  What  will  our  children  think  of  ut?  I  low 
ohall  we  antwer  on  that  day  when  itiiiioiin  i.nd  to- 
dotiet  are  yrt  on  trial  nt  wd*  at  individnaU? 

Lclutacciiii  cnr^clvet  like  true  men;  let  nt  rn- 
couraxe  each  othf-r;  I'l  u«  clote  up  the  linet;  let 
tia  lift  up  the  b4nnvr  of  freedom  on  hich:  let  ot 
Mat  the  word  down  alonit  the  rankt,  "The  People, 
iiod  and  Our  Native  Land."  Let  ot  about  the 
battle  ciy.  "Uni led  We  Conquer."  end  our  fofra 
will  be  tcaitt  red.  I.iftht  will  break  forth  at  iliii 
morning.  Liberty  will  triumph.  Our  country  will 
*iO  rodcenird. 

On  mollon  tbo  oildrcM  of  tlin  Prrsldoiit 
wan  glvpii  to  the  I'ruM  Couiuilttce  to  bo 
givrii  to  tlitt  pn^sx. 

Rcfoliilioii  from  Crown  Alliniiro  No. 
243II,  of  Iiiwa,  roqiiontlnf?  tiio  Natloiinl 
Alllaneo  to  adopt  an  oOJclul  pin  was  prc- 
04^iit(Hl  and  rvforrcd  to  a  commltt^o  con- 
futing of  J.  M.  iXivino,  U.  D.  Fullortoo, 
A.  U.  Wrljfht. 

Tlio  following  wcro  appotntod  a  coro- 
mlltco  on  rcmlutlonii:  ih  T.  AshbTi  H. 
I*.  Groat,  F.  fi.  Fltcb,  Milton  Ucorgo,  C. 
M.  IlutL 

Tbo  National  Ix!ctaror  mado  a  verbal 
irportt  aflnr  which  SocroUry  Fuit  mado 
the  following  roport: 

XKPOICr  or  TUR  SKORETAIir. 
IbfAa  PmtHent  end  Afrmbcr*  v/  (k«  KmUnmmt 
IbniMra*  JUMnre:>Tho  yoarthat  haa  olapi«<l  aineo 
ottf  l«i«  Mnool  noeunif  baa  boon  marked  by  •  rery 
ooiwMeraMo  odToooo  of  Alllnnoo  iloea,  by  Modt 
•Mbainatiol  pn^rvae  In  Alilaoeo  work  oni  byn 
ffaUfylDii  irruwth  In  tbo  conatituoot  bodleo  omn- 
ftecmodortlao  naapteMi  of  thie  Kailooai  BB«oa- 
■y.  Tbc  onraniaotion  le  eow— ndimt  iiio?r.  in  » 
(ban  Cfoff  beforoi  to  tt-oucbtfol 
%od  na  ite  prfnciii.ee.  pur- 
I  bettor  mdorvtood.  It  ta 

tho 


vHiBcrecvorywboffw, 
calalag  iffovad  la  tbo 


d^rlihtandactjoeily.  If  It  bo  atlll  viewed  with 
auapicuin  by  arnuo  of  ihia  claaa.  It  it  o  manor  whieb 
time  will  M»t  rlKhi.  a«  ihoy,  npun  fuller  inr»mo- 
tiuo.  bttcomu  c«Miviiiee<i  that  In  lalKirlnir  for  the 
aiwlli;tailonor  unruwnatMtUI  and  ecvmidile  o«in- 
(itilou.  aiHi tlio mure  nreurato doflnltiou  and  lietier 
enlt>m>ni«ut  I'f  vur  riirhM>.  we  aro  nevarthMloae 
irunlrii  by  ailuo  rOiinrd  l««  the  Ireiiimnio  tltfotauf 
all  other  dttlr.«na.  1  Iim  ti%tHi  ofilniun  nf  ttiu»e  who 
doiMitlail  Hlih*n  tbia  eitieKurr  wo  cannot  evttOiit 
and  do  nnt  r.;ru  i«»  (Miirlll  no  Thoao  who  \,mn%  by 
tho  abua*.'«  uiiitor  «iili*h  wo  tnirer,  and  tboiMi  whii. 
liiruoi(iianejinii4#lvo  cimaitrtatltai.  are  wedded  to 
tbirvitbitiirN  bce.*L»o  tlioy  have  alwnya  been  ao- 
cu«tnm<.ii  ui  thorn,  wlilnowand  alwaya  bo  iiuoi- 
bored  amunic  our  upiNinenta. 

unuUTIl  ASI>  CXTCNNinX. 

Aa  auxHIary  in  ihla  Natbmat  boily  thirteen 
Biato  Alliiui.eNPto  nitw  rfTininiMNl.  Mocoourlavi 
maotlnrf  four  i^aw  utme  Alilancea  hove  oeen  eetab* 
IMi«*d:  namely.  In  Indiana,  in  J iiiio  latt:lnMla> 
ainirl,  In  Auju»U  ana  In  t'eifiiylrunla  and  haw 
York  durli'N  the  |irr«ont  month.  The  nnwiy  or- 
aanl/ei  aI  Innn'a  aro  In  a  i,riMppriMiii  fondltlun, 
and  are  oiutlnir  nartuu^luiitly  aloiin  Alllai  co  llnea. 
andare  rapidly  oritaiiltlniftno  t«>irliury  nabjeetio 
tboir  J.iriMJIrilon  11ire«  uthor  aintc*  are  fiiepar- 
Ing  to  ortfablxo  rnd  It  la  ey|H*cioil  thnt  toe?  »lll 
abortly  Iki  In  roadineM.  A  consider ^ible  n>iiiiber  of 
ehartera  fur  antHirdlnate  Aiilansoa  h4\o  t>een 
irrantod  duflna  the  yrer.  pnrauant  to  ^eotlon  I. 
Arttrie  IX  ol  t!io  i-it.^tllutl  #n,  In  tiat«*a  where 
Btalv  Alllanren  cfu  ni>t  )f  t  irxl»t.  The  pi«H*pect«  are 
that  In  tlirf>«>  »ti«ii*ii  wuRlcletit  tfroAth  wiiimiua  Oe 
made  to  wan  ant  iitate  ortrun  tatlou  In  tlivuj. 

TiiK  iitarniHi'Tio.x  op  puinticii  mattbii. 

Tturlnir  the  pn»t  year  the  «'emaod  r>>r  prlntM 
V  Ptter  tnttlim  I  or  th  the  prmclp  e>.  pui|N»e«  and 
DirllNidaof  tho  Nutlonal  Alilnnre.  ha*  tnHfn  very 
Creat.  'luit  denand  hat  b*en  aoppiKd,  In  paru 
and  to  thn  ratent  of  Ita  rcnnnrcea  avaiinbit  lor  ii.o 
PuriK.HO.  bjr  tbn  National  Alliance.  In  ii<e  uutrlbii- 
tl.m  or  fifty  ihuunand  eopiea  of  the  cim^titiitbia 
and  pro«-«HH  Irva.  and  Innart  by  the  dla*rli  uilun  ..f 
many  thnut-nnd  c<>pleN  urihoeonklltutloni«ttnd  pru* 
coeuinya  of  tlio  aovemi  atate  Al|laitce«.  In  a  nuiu* 
ber  of  lii.Mancca  aoferU  a.icceMiive  oiiitl  nt  **f 
twenty  t'j  tlltv  ibouvand  nncii  havo  Itccii  i  ««x«rary 
to  Dicct  liio  fh'mund. and  in  aomo  It  WNa  foumt  m^v- 
r«Kai y  lu  tranaintf  tlKtoconaUlntlona  Into  (ieraian, 
hweilljih  »iid  l»aiil>h,  and  print  unoor  moiootll- 
tloniitu  revinind  tothe  ffreatand  ffrowtnu  inquiiy 
froio  fttrni«*r«ii|»eakintf  tbo^o  laoiruaKefi.  The  <1|»* 
tribulluii  uf  tiKM  puMlcattnna  haa  been  mudociL*d 
with  caie.  t  licy  liiivc  not  lieon  larlthiy  Kcatiered. 
bntthf'iilm  h'la  ttccn  to  r«-fu»e  no  icattinHble  re* 
Oue«t  *  ir  them  when  tu  aran'  Itaeemm   likely  to 

(•roni  *.ntlin  inierfMita  and  irrvwtb  of  the  Aiilnuee. 
I  Ur*coinrni*iided  that  III  Iho  furmnttun  of  plant 
fnrthn  worfc<>f  tlio  entulnif  y^ar,  the  auhJectof 
proTldlnv  ButTM^nt  printed  matter  of  thN  chariie* 
lor  to  rnnbio  tbn  Nrcret«ry  to  reapfinii  tu  eaila  fur 
tl.  roeelve  tbo  euotldoration  lu  which  ^%M  lupor* 
lanee  entllloa  It. 

AI.I.IAKCa   WOHR. 

Our  conBtltntl->n  eaiireaaly  propnena  aa  Ita  aim. 
thoBoelol.  flnam^al  and  political  advancement  of 
the  farmer.  II  la  irratllylnir  to  note  that  In  nearly 
on  uf  our  Btato  Jurl«dletlonB  the  lmp«>rtanco  uf  the 
iiuclal  reaiu'oof  uur  Inatltutliin  la  ubtninlnif  larifvr 
rerfMhltlun  than  waa  formerly  tbo  eiir«».  A  irtoat 
vbBtacie  to  harmnnloua  action  by  larroora  aa  a 
eiaaa.  Ilea  In  tbo  fact  that  their  lBOlait*n«  on  the 
farm  puta  them  nut  of  tuitrh  with  eoeh  other,  vlvoa 
tboia  fow  opportnnltlet  fur  informal,  man-ivmaa 
diaeuii'tonof  qoeellonaof  ooumon  Inicreat,  aod 
interfere  with  tbo  itrowtbof  tnal  muiual  eonk- 
denee  whieh  la  o^Bentlal  to  onitod  aetloOi  Tbo  Ua- 
portaoroiher«»furo.of  froqoootaoelU  m«otlafa.la 
order  that  ttala  ootaolomay  bomlnlOed.  la  Tory 
It.  Thoy  ebonM  bo   OMonragod,  ontea  and 
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eooi'ienco  and  rello 
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*  eiinatloni 


ounfunt  biB.   imorehanco  and 
to  bai 
of  Itoo 


_  _  _  .  ,  report  wu  mdopl«d  and 
wdarad  palillilicd. 

Tha  report  of  llio  trouurer  tollowed, 
tnd  on  DOtloa  w«i  rolernd  to  ao  audll- 
i09  fxmmlttM  coruliting  ol  Allan  Rool, 
I.  D.  Fumxr  and  J.  M.  UaauD. 

TheeotiTanlloD  <ru  tbon  Bddre*<«d  bf 
■s-prMldonl  J.  Burrow*,  ot  Lincoln, 
Kobnwita. 

On  motion,  a  eommltleo  (rom  «ach 
rtau  WM  aiipciliiiDd,  and  tennodit  "Unit 
r^mnnilttn,"  lor  tlie  piirpoM  of  deviling 
and  fortDUlatlng  n  pliiii  lor  carrfliiR  out 
(tn  piaii  outliiindliT  Mr.  Ilurruwiiiti  lili 
iddroM.  Tho  follnwli!^  tr,-  thu  '-ummlt- 
Lbd:  E.  8.  I'lirrolL  Wm.  ICIiii-rk.  A.  I^. 
Brunion,  A.  T.  Carter.  W.  £.  Uoll.  N.  It. 
/Ubbr,  II.  \V.  IliiTsh.  Allien  lUiot,  D.  V. 
liaveni,Cliarloii  MorRaii,  \V.  R  I^ugblln. 

The  tcIlowlDg   won 
pointed  a  comrolttoo 
A.  J.  WMttoll,  J.  U.  Ttiompiwa,  Jotliua 
CiAwIotd. 

A  oommuDlcallon  trom  a  detogaUon 
rapmatntlnj  th«  UonanI  Auembljr  of 
Iba  Farmen'  Uutual  llonoBt  AMOClatloD 
WM  prawtntod  aa  fullowi : 

l-o-iu,    - — -■--■  " 


mlUMOlof  wal(ii 

liiUi*  ein.  ut  awill  jroiu    ' 
W.T.  BUl«U,T.  "    ■— 
Mm  P.  BWtM,  Ji 


Mtosdeil  to  tha  bmtbran  rcpr'-Msntlnc 
tba  t'.  M.  U.  A.  doisgatlon  and  ibaj  won 
Invlfd  Ui  fill  111  tbs  mnTaoLlou. 

On  motion,  Itcn  Torroll.   rpprawnttng 
F.  A.  ft  I.  U.,  waioJaolnTlled    loaMal 


I.  Uio  *islUDB  bnthcrn  wen 
il  to  aildrou  lUo  c 
. . .  w'i  wmIuii. 
AdJouriiCKl  U1.III  7:30  P.  M. 


Pn>*ldcnt  ■■owcr*  lu  tho  chair.      Tho 
casion   wu  liilrodaced   bjr  tlis 
following  iiiHn!»!>,  ikllvcrMl  bj  Mr.  D.  tl. 
Talbot,  of  Sioux  Citr,  Iowa, 


Alllnnec.    Amlm  cwirlnT 

am  fallen  W  mr  Intbt  oaaiibtc. , — 

will  ipplr  nora  (iirclb!*  tanaiiln  tha  cdncallaa 

of    IhO    |>Cflfllr,    I.e.,    UK      HVHdUlll    of    iiHia 

Itanuaht  tn  iHar  aiwlit  In  ratnlnt  mudcniM  du- 
cuxlun.  driiani— IH  liiliuliii  iha  niFinli«n  uf  our 
AlllaB«  in  H  btllcr  im-trtMauilInf  tit  Iba 
■mrs  pndtlon  vhh'li  Ibe  fanauni  uciw  oocapT. 
Tliii  paper  I  Uk«  MaaaHKln  HbBliUat  lo  Toa 
torTdurcHithliiailiiu. 

Puriii«lunuUinall>l>Mi>i]Ht  fullr  wnnlil  n- 
qtilmUHiniurh  aiMor In ■  pautr  uf  llila  kind, 
Ibertfora  It  niun  u- cared  fiulnaraibtrbDnlM 
naDuer.  tnMmc  ihMlnlha  nalDlluaT  p»i« 
of  uaia  bcncBI  In  rllrlilnir  lb*  idtat  nr  iboUKbta 
ot  tboac  wbn.  Hu-iub  Enowlnf  ino  wmnianiidar 
p/llniliav*  nntilia  Fonra**  to  upanlj 
ihau»rl>»  lU^  InatHupai,  bunluaiB- 


M 


i'Kocr.KuiSii%  or  TUR  MATlOaiAL  wahukkb  alliaxick. 


Ml  In  prMtlenlly  h«lplrM  AceordlDcly  w«  And  f  b« 
iwrfwcfc'ooewf  «T4Mt  inUrMt  la  moM  «f  tb«  atAlM. 
rUk  prafraM  !•  eaoli  raaftac  ftll  ttao  wftt  f roa  loro 

•  good  Ttio  rre*iMt  •dvmaM  hM  Mobailj  bees 
mamB  la  Iowa  vbtrv  ab  oImUt*  rmlivoy  coanl** 
Mm  with  powvr  lo  As  ratot  oo  JIsm  wt.blu  tta« 
«at»aaiioulratwoB«ooawtlii«  Hum  baa  b«eo 
aeafd.  TIm  eoMMlMioa  al.o  bM  powor  to  doeid* 
— If  «t  •!■!•■  artolu^  Miwaoii  tbe  roada  and  Itidl- 

joamnaltlaa,  and  tu  dceUlon  U  btadlnji 
I  appaal  ••  takoo  u>  Ui«  eonrta.  •n«l  wbon'  ap^ 
frooB.  tiM  barden  of  abowlai  tbat  It  la  wroac 
•at  upoa  tbe  road.  l*ov«r  la  slTan  to  proveat  all 
llaorlBiloallOBa  of  wbataoovar  kind  or  iiktura.  all 
If  Inf  and  all  aioaaalro  eliargoa,  and.  tbo  connla* 
!•■  Mas  raaponalblo  d'reoiljr  to  tbo  poopio  wbo 
laal It, tbo powor  la osarelacd.  A  ablpier  lajorad 
ff  mmf  of  tbo  otmnKni  nUlway  abuaaa.  If  bo  mtiat 
»  tato  tbo  oourt  f omoal  rodrofa,  coea  la  witb  a 
iHaia  /aato  aaao  la  bia  favor,  and  aot  aa  fonaorlf. 
fWk  aJI  tbo  jwrtaamptlOHa  aad  bvrdoaa  of  proof 
.  hlB.  Tbia  BtTea  tHo  InllTldoal  aoaaeiblnc 
f  a  fair  abaaeo  for  Joatlao  vboa  opiKMOd  bf  oor- 
woatb  aad  powor.  I  rootoro  to  ooniaood 
ko  lowaajattm  to  tbo  attoattoa  aad  atodf  of  oar 
■Ibiaa  la  nlliar  ainiaa  «bo  ara  wraatlifuc  wltb  tbo 
ll»lB90rtaat  f aoaUooa  of  iraaaportatlon  aad  fair 
nafaat  la  aoturlat  It.    Manjr  tblrurn  romalo  to 

•  doaolatboway  of  loflalatloa  bfforo  foil  Jua- 
IM  la  obcalaodforlbof  armor  Many  abuaoa  h«TO 
•ft  to  bo  oorrected  and  laaay  vrooga  are   rot  to 

•  llsMod.  But  la  lookloiroTortbo  wboM  flold  1  am 
■■oamail  to  bcllovo  tbat  tbo  If attoaal  raroMra* 
illlaana  kaa  dovlaad motboda  appUoablo  to  tbem 
iMrobf .  with  earof  ttl  itady,  patloot  labor  aad  Arm 
~  to  dtmaada  tbat  aro  fOlt  to  bo  Joat.  tbo 

amy  bo  ricbtad,  tbo  ab«*oa 


Oo  motion,  report  was  adopted  and 
•dered  pablithcd. 

Tho  report  of  tbo  treasurer  followed, 
Ad  on  motion  was  referred  to  an  audit- 
Bg  committee  consisting  of  Allen  Root, 
\  0.  Furrow  and  J.  M.  Mason. 

Tbe  cooTentlon  was  tbon  addressed  by 
i-presldont  J.  Burrows,  of  Lincoln, 
fobraska. 

Oo  motion,  a  committee  from  each 
tate  was  asipolntod,  and  termed  a  "Unit 
iomrolttee,**  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
ad  formulating  a  plaii  for  carrjiiig  out 
bo  plan  outlined  bjr  Mf.  Ilurruws  In  lils 
ddross.  The  following  am  the  coramit- 
eo:  E.  S.  l^lr^ott,  \Vm.  KInerk.  A.  L. 
Ininson,  A.  T.  Carter,  W.  £.  Ucll.  N.  II. 
Ubby,  G.  \V.  Ihiigh,  Allen  Iloot,  D.  F. 
L»vens,Cliarlos  Morgan,  \V.  R  Laugblln. 

Tbo  following  wore,  on  motion,  a|i- 
lOlDted  a  commlttoo  on  secret  work : 
L.  J.  Westfall,  J.  M.  Thompson,  Josbua 
'orawford. 

A  communication   from  a  delegation 

eproisntlng  the   General  Assembly  of 

bm  Farmers*  Mutual  Uonoflt  Association 

r»s  presented  as  follows : 

OSABA,  KsBBAaKA,  JsnoaiT  97.  Un.-^.  D. 
■owcBs.  Proaident  National  AUlanec.^ltair 
lr«iMlBrofiUr.'— The  aadoralffoM  eommlltoe, 
ppelBisd  by  ibo  Oouoral  Aaaombly  of  the  Fai^ 
■en*  Maloal  Bonallt  Araociatloo.  el  tta  rtoont 
— lentoi  Uprlngtokl,  Uilnola,  to  attend  yoer 
lalloiiBl aactugaud  lo  oontar  with  a  like  con- 
ilueeof  of  ibonailoiial  Alllaaee  on  the  tab- 
les ef  a  eloitr  oidoBOf  eur  otganlsatfcm,  art 
I  the  etgr,  and  await  yoor-  pltawue.    nilgntd. ) 

diB  F.  iislltb  4amet  Jeudnfk 
Ob.  moUott,'  tnMnaA  frcoUngg  wero 


extended  to  the  brethren  rcpFosentlng 
the  F.  Bl.  D.  A.  delegation  and  they  wote 
Invito d  to  seats  In  the  convention. 

On  motion,  Bon  Terrell,  represenMng 
F.  A.  &  I.  U.,  WAS  also  Inrlted  to  a  teal 
In  the  convention. 

On  motion.  Uie  visiting  brothcrn  were 
Invltcil  to  address  the  convention  at  to- . 
morrow*s  session. 

Adjourned  until  7:30  P.  M. 

■VKXtNO  SEASlOlf. 

President  Powers  In  the  chair.  The 
evening  session  was  Introduced  by  the 
following  address,  delivered  by  Mr.  D.  li. 
Talbot,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa. . 

ADDKBaa  or  xa.  n.  b.  talsot. 

Mr.  PitsotucsT  AXD  DxLsaAXSt  or  m  Na- 
tional FAnMsaa*  Alliance.  Ladittand  U^ntU- 
OMa;— Permit  me  to  aUdreaa  you  aa  brotbera  and 
alatora  In  our  commercial  niiU  aoclal  ori;aalia* 
tlon.  olTcrinR  a  few  bualnewi  aiigijoatlona. 

At  a  recent  mccUnc  of  mir  luwa  State  Parmera* 
Alilaoce  Kxeciittvo  Committee  It  was  axreed 
that  each  member  of  our  Kzecotlvo  Commlttoo 
aboold  write  a  paper  upon  aome  general  plan, 
topic  or  work  inouaht  lient  for  the  Inlortataof 
tbe  Alliance.  And  In  carrrln^  out  this  plan  It 
haa  fallen  to  my  lot  to  eonniilor  that  |mrt  which 
wUt  apply  more  forcibly  towanlii  iho  cducatlDg 
of  the  |>ooplr.  I.  c..  Uie  prciienttiit  of  aaoh 
thouffhta^iiiay  awliitln  rausUif  moileratt  dia- 
cushion,  dcbato— III  brtuj^liix  tbo  mcmbcra  uf  oar 
AlUaneo    lo  a  U'ttcr    uniicnlaudluf    of    the 

fravo  po<iltion   whi«'!i  the  rarmeni  now  ooeopy. 
Ilia  paftcr  I  take  plea»uro  In  aubmlttlog  to  yoo 
for  your  coii»IUcrailoii. 
For  roe  U>  outline  thia  aubject  fully  would  r»- 

auiro  Umi  much  a|>ac(f  lu  a  paper  of  tlila  kind, 
lerefore  It  munt  bt«  can-d  ftir  in  a  rather  hurrlad 
manner,  trualinx  tliHi  In  the  main  It  may  proro 
of  iomo  bcneflt  in  el  idling  the  Ideaa  or  tboughta 
of  thoae  who,  th<Mii;b  knowing  too  wTonga<audor 
which  they  lire  have  not  tlie  rouragt  to  openly 
ezpreaa  liieiuMMvea  and  in  a  pro|ier,  bui^iueaa- 
like  manner  demand  and  itecuia  currectlou  of 
their  wroDffK. 

To  pr(i|>cily  un<1('i>tand  Inut  what  onr  poaltlon 
la  we  r.iU!*l(inklfoii!iiilcr  that  circM  alnraya  fol* 
Iowa  a  caiiti;>.  (lur  prvHCiil  coii«lltion  la  ample 
evblonco  of  iho  cffei'L,  and  to  chanRO  It  wo  muiit 
•tiidy  well  Uie  cauac,  wiilrh  taken  aa  n  whole 
hna  brouRbt  ua  to  be  known  an  an  AllUnce. 
Plrktof  ell,  ill!<a\rcil  known  rule  In  biinlneaa, 
or  other  warfare  that  there  la  uohope  for  aucceaa 
between  contending  forrea,  regardle*a  of  the 
armt,  or  otiinr  Koixla  umxI  in  oomi»etltloD.  iinleaa 
the  Intell.Kcnc'O  of  the  tuiiida  ooglueorlng  the 
conlcu'ilu;;  Inroea  are  carrfuUjr  weighed.  To 
profit  by  our  eucralea*  mclboda,  wo  Qnd  that 
every  other  cIam  lutureat  in  the  world  haa  made 
llA  union,  and  either  by  fact  or  Inference  ham 
aeccptod  thoao  words  to  ■Igiilfy  their  Uneofdo- 
fenao:  Unite,  agitate,  educate,  federate,  and 
with  tne  anlritnarbalo,  cztmpluled  in  the  wordo 
DuaincMi  hcrrecy.  wo  hare  for  our  azampit  tha 
moat  wonderful,  and  better  atUl,  •ncoeaafiil  hol- 
low aqiMiro  for  dofeuao,  the  t»orld  baa  trtr 
knowiL 

And  further,  these  emblemt  of  power  tTtn 
between  eoiitemllng  foroet  bring  lauchmore 

wbo  arethuaei^ 
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eaiitt"o7onr'numbeni  and  namtal  rtteuroet  of 
mind  ami  bodi.  wt  will  have  toeh  ttrragth  that 
in  tbe  form  of  eompconlte  at 
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ng  ptjfticiita,  tb«  d«M|  bowtTOT,  to  btar  lip 
I  u  ftinved  apon  la  b9Uf  of  not*. 
Inmnie  prMtle*  wonlcfb*  ▼cry  mppllMbto 
frrhanti  and  oflitn  In  th«  rlUct  mnd  totrniL 
MW  AWfir*  of  Cho  crcAttat  crlmni  eo«iaitiira 
nkeni  who  In  tbeur  de»ir«  to  loftB  mouty  lo 
ovUnDOTH,  or  to  Miitt  mmo  wholttalora  le 
•odii,  iMdi  Itoo  borrower  on  And  promluM 
ninot  f artber  Miififuint,  but  wbo  without 
SCUM  or  BoUeo  flrtn  In  tinio  to  bt  of  noy 
•neo.  would  flit  elalmt  nt  ouco  M^Mt  tho 
1  creditor,  mutj  cIbm  oloflng  hla  out  and 
OMifflnf  him  Irrtporablo  Iom  In  ptoportj, 

bo? •  uT  In  RABO. 

oonTliiM  iBTMlf  of  tbo  conM  of  fallnrof 
I  tuio  of  Iowa  for  one  yoor,  I  mftdo  aiitcial 
ticauonof  noarly  OTerj  omo  MMao  yean 
nd  found  tkli  dfecption  lo  bo  thomain 
,  and  It  la  tblt,  and  tbh  alone,  wbleb  makee 
ft  largo  Hit  of  f  alluree  In  Iho  eiilM  and 

L 

1  are  made  banknipla  beeanae  of  tbo 
inneas  of  the  money  lender  and  ble  atior* 
lltTe  a  law  irrauUnf  the  eiJetenee  of  eelf- 
■e  coDimllteee,  wbo  ean  alto  act  aa  an 
atJon  board  (or  all  dlrpatee  and  elalmaand 
111  hare  difrk^  tbo  vlUanj  of  what  la 
■onaHered  Jiiat  under  the  caption  *'bual- 

*  and  will  haro  tared  miirh  loaa  lo  tho«e 
je  more  rik'bilT  entitled  to  the  acetimnla> 
c»f  an  averAKe  blrtbriif  bt. 

inn»  aa  wo  now  know  the  term  It  that  eor* 
Ml  of  torcee  wlilch  aaya  to  every  nan,  every 
n.  eTcry  child,  yoti  are  a  ra»cai. 
1 141  tlreea  like  tfieve  tbe  many  who  are  be- 
lipreMied,  drlwn  from  plliar  to  poat  to 
ffood  Bome  rlmin— wune  paltry  aum  lokeej 
vreedy  etnitpiriiinr  of  a  ereditnr  from  a< 
eo»t«  and  takuiK  the  bard  earulnea  of  Itie 
r  and  family  fur  a  life  time,  the  acrcumiUa- 
which  baTe  been  innde  through  the  loaa 
"h  and  blood  la  atruciliug  In  mllllont  of 
cea  at  thla  moment.  I«  not  tbla  anarchy? 
rea.  The  credit  njkiem  la  the  curae  of  toe 
.  It  la  imaatvral,  therefore  aerere.  Then 
meet  the  laaue  for  we  are  the  defendera  of 
u 

I  much  and  I  mnat  eall  your  attention  to 
ettbHt  the  o|»erauug  cmwnlng  Influence 
alcb  wc  can  brfng  about  proper  relief 
;h  new  lawa  or  commercial  and  aoclal  co- 
lon cnniea  under  the  Idea  to  federate. 
Ill  oar  pUaa  and  pnrpoae^  of  edncAllon  lo 
pll«li  much  outiUle  of  our  own  rcapccUro 
we  mast  fednrate,  and  Iji  federation  In  a 
S  or  to  a  greater  extcat  aa  we  may  deter 
we  ean  co-operate  with  other*  with  like 
ra,  who  |*erhapa  haying  demauda  we  can 
aaent  lo.  auli  In  the  main  may  not  be  far 
4ed  and  by  a  thorotitb  luyeaUgatJon  of  the 
that  Uie  dvmauda  might  bare  upon  each 
a  reaaouable  aeiuement  could  be  made, 
further  atreuctheumg  of  otir  farmera^ 
in,  which  la  the  aim  of  all  producer'e 
,  no  matter  under  what  name  they  may  be 
I. 

urn  we  might  haye  a  claim  or  demand  lo 
ipon  comtreia,  and  without  the  aaaiaunoe 
»ther  atatca*  ordera  It  would  prove  of  no 
irhereaa  If  we  extended  a  helping  hand, 
ler  of  the  aoil  anywhere  would  nol  be  Iho 
forget IL 

aeftj  aecreoy  abonld  permeate  all  oar  work- 
Ala  of  mncn  yalue,  of  Tlial  tmpoitanee : 
loo  much  lo  ottf  opponenm,  we  ebould 
t  them  know  jnat  enough  10  make  Ibem 
ae  much  aa  we  oan  get  tram  them  of  the 
of  their  bualneaa.  Give  bvl  Utile,  bot  get 
,  can,  for  wo  need  It 

■OB-partlaan  otganlantloa  wo  hold  tto 
n  of  a  great  eleeiw  magnet,  having  baek 
nrnatnralr«Boafoea,mip|^ylBgoaredtMv   , 
radllUte  with  Ike  feqnlfodeieeinealoar- 
foiB  oa  iBio  a  «agMt  of       '  ' 

•  boiiiratlaloCoyr 


•ral  parpeaea.  le  drawn  lo  na,  leaving  Ibe  droai 
behind.  We  have  thla  natural  poaHlon—wllI  we 
make  nee  of  Itr  Let  me  aay  with  yen,  and  mo- 
ttitnka  1  hear  It  throughout  the  whole  land,  we 
mual,  we  will  make  nae  of  It 

The  panhNin  preaa  and  leadere  may  aeen»e  ne 
of  being  fanaiionl,  eommnnlatle.  anarehlal,  dem- 
agoguea,  cranka  and  the  like.  Tbta  la 
Iheir  plea,  thla  their  defenae  to  onr  Jnat 
demanda.  Do  not  heed  them;  the  more  aald. 
the  more  we  mimi  do,  ae  the  boya  have 
done  when  leaving  the  farm.  We  muatheed 
lorleal  argument  but  none  that  are  merely  given 
lo  lead  ue  away  from  our  objeoi-oven  by  paki 
deeelvera  wltlilu  our  ranka. 

Onoe  It  waa  wrltirn :  **Tkeae  are  the  Umee  that 
try  men*i  eoula.  1'he  enmmer  aoldler  and  the 
eunablne  patriot  wUl  In  Ihla  criala  ahrink  from 
the  iervloe  of  hla  country;  but  he  that  atanda  It 
now  deaervee  the  thanki  of  mar  and  woman. 
Tyranny,  Uke  hell,  la  not  eaally  oonqoered ;  yet 
we  have  thie  ronaolatlon  with  na,  that  the  hairder 
the  oonfllcl  the  more  glorloui  the  triumph.** 
And,  brothera  and  alatora,  In  our  mlnd*i  ooncep- 
lion  do  we  not  hear  the  echo  from  the  dried-np 
plalna  of  Kanaaa,  the  Oakolaa  of  the  north,  and 
continuing  with  ItR  ealla  and  ana  were  In  rever* 
berallon  from  ilirouKhout  the  whole  land,  with- 
out break  for  tuupc  of  Hue  rt  eection.  returning 
10  the  pralrlca  of  Nebra%kaand  mvown  Uawkeye 
bome  and  birth-place,  that  we  will  net  yield  until 
our  ln»i(iibt,  itltb  Ita  aiara  and  airlpea,  be  not 
eomplete  nor  prove  Ita  Intrlnalc  value  In  quantity 
and  qnallly  uulcaa  It  ahall  bear  the  center  dIcco 
repreacntlug  the  homo  and  Ita  aurrounnln^. 
truly  rcpreacnllug  ownership  and  occupation  hy 
luteillgent  beluga— an  ideal,  yet  practical  re* 
public. 

And  yet  while  we  feel  that  It  la  ]n>t  and  right 
to  attempt  the  worklnic  out  of  tbla  broad  plat- 
form, let  ua  ron«ldctr  a  little  within  our  o«rn  cir- 
cle. The  fnrmera  aa  a  whole  have  much  heredi- 
tary Influenoe  to  combat;  In  thla  I  refer  particu- 
larly lo  the  Inert  condition  of  tbo  farmera  them- 
eelree;  for  agca  they  have  been  the  eommoo 
feaat  the  tidbit  fur  all.  and.  like  the  deer  of  ibe 
foreat  they  have  been  bounded  and  hnnled  tintll 
every  fall  wf  a  Hub.  every  crack  of  a  twig  or  roa- 
tle  of  a  oommemal  or  political  leaf  baa  canned 
him  and  hia  family  pain,  and  well  It  haa.  thua 
calling  into  actlnn  natare'a  better  el^mcula  for 
defenae.  or  thero  would  be  none  left  to  form  an 
All>an(«. 

With  Ihla  hereditary  taint  upon  our  brothere 
and  ftulera  In  thia  work,  we  mu»t  atudy  well  the 
Uluairailou  of  the  deer  and  hla  carea;  when  the 
weak  onea.  through  fear.  ni»h  unto  blm  for 
UMlatance  oft-timea.  In  hla  rage  and  because  of 
hla  low  order  of  Intelligence,  be  will  atrlke 
friend  and  foe  alike.  Let  tia  defend  our  bomca, 
and  with  apedal  caro  thoee  we  are  In  the  habll 
of  calling  weaker  onea.  until  they  can  defend 
IhemBelvea;  but  let  im  not  be  too  mindful  of  our 
own  vlewa,  our  own  Imporuoee;  make  uo  aport 
of  the  man  or  woman.  Old  or  youug.  who.  per* 
hape  not  your  Ideal,  you  thluk  cannot  or  ought 
not,  to  bo  taken  In  full  harmony  with  your 
labora.  Bear  In  mind  that  the  ragged  boot-black 
haa  ofien-tlmca  aaalated  lu  arranging  the  maaier- 
pleoee  of  aiateamen. 

Let  u  flrat  have  faltb  In  Iha  boneetv  of  onr 
•Oleera  and  membera  alike:  let  each  penon 
make  the  oomparlaon  of  hla  fellow  workere  upon 
lkeUkebatleaeblflueU,andthe  AUlanoo  moal 
Ihenbeatmlt 

bet « look  forward  lo  better  Umee,  leea  Inter* 
eet  laee  taice,  better  eehoola,  more  learning, 
graaier  knowledge,  tmw  equitable  lelailonahlp 
neiweea  predneer  and  oonaimor,  godally  ae 
well  aa  eommercially,  to  the  lime  when  lel^ 

eooea  will  be  of  eomaoB  nee,  OUT  wagon  roade 
■twli  Impfoved,  and  tnedon  englDeeaad 
MBwaya  or  eleeine  eaiB  be  la  naa  eara^ 
nwdnnm  10  tka  laUfumi  vtoafla^VeHmaft  ^1 


,''10  rlovMUi  UiV^'  «««0».  fc„  , 
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viib  evil,  does  not  render  thoM  enxHied  la  them 
■ecewfUy  worse  than  oilier  men,  nor  remove 
them  from  clainit  to  our  cunxideration.  Bat  it 
doee  end  tboald  render  ihem  inrliKible  lo  member- 
ship in  dittiociivelv  labor  orKanicauona.  The  man 
who  earaa  enoaeh  oread  for  bimaeif  and  family  by 
the  aweat  of  bia  orow.  and  in  addition  earns  the 
M|  profiia  of  ibesucceMful  merchani,  the  nturloos 
faierest  for  the  nrotnrnmt  lianker,  the  etoroitani 
rstes  for  lite  railroad  company  mid  the  viiiptiia  of 
laiea  to  be  aqnandertd  by  tlif  rorraptofiicc-ltolder 
•ad  politician,  baa  some  inieretfs  thai  are  not 
ihsred  by  any  of  ihenerecipirnis  of  his  earnings, 
•nd  whicn  can  only  be  snaiained  by  snchcombian- 
fdon  of  strencih  aa  can  only  be  obtained  by  system* 
/■tic  OTKanlsaiioas  of  those  wlioso  interests  aro 
'^identical. 

It  woald  natarstly  follow  tnm  thene  considers- 
lions  that  each  separate  brunch  of  indnatry  shonld 
have  its  separate  orR«ni»ation.  The  blaektmiih 
has  pecnliar  interesta  in  relation  to  rawmHtriial, 
toolr.  etc.,  which  art  dillareoi  from  the  carpenter, 
end  both  of  these  from  the  ahocmaker,  aiKl  ao  with 
nil  the  diftcrcnt  trades  and  occnpaiiuua.  And  ell 
others  difler  from  the  tarmri  in  this,  that  while 
peonle  may  for  a  time  ro  baretooied  or  without 
shelter,  the  products  of  the  farm  are  absolutely 
necessary  e%ery  day.  and  all  the  time,  for  the  very 
•listcttce  of  every  member  of  n  civilised  con* 
Bianity.  » 

Bot  while  trades  onions  snd  Knifhts  of  Lsbor 
■sscmbliea  are  necessary  in  the  ciiiee,  and  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  and  other  kindred  orffanications 
•re  necessary  in  the  country,  there  are  interests 
which  are  common  to  all  thene.  and  for  which  some 
general  orRanit ation  is  necesMry. 

The  qoestionol  business  co-onerslion  on  a  scale 
•f  national  maRnitudo  is  a  very  imf^rtant  one,  and 
to  be  made  produriive  of  lastlnf  beneht  will  re- 
quire such  csreful  con^tideration  and  such  cleso 
•nd  prsctical  study  as  I  hsve  been  unable  to  givo 
to  the  subject.  I  would  only  suRRcst  that  nntil 
Mch  an  nrranReuent  of  the  indusiiies  and  busi* 
■esa  of  the  country  is  made,  while  the  produciions 
of  the  labor  of  every  individual  will  add  somrthiiig 
to  general  comfort  and  prosperity,  there  will  bo 
loom  for  improvement  in  that  dircciiun. 

But  it  is  in  rslation  of  ili«i»e  orgsnitations  to 
government  thai  the  greatest  Ufrreskiiy  for  co-opcr^ 
•lion  esists.  No  elli^tive  Mrrani;emenis  of  a  na- 
tional character  for  the  conduct  ol  the  business  in- 
dnstiies  of  the  country  csn  be  made,  and  pru%e  of 
beneht,  without  beine  in  efleci  laws  of  the  organi- 
ffstuma  which  adopt  ihrin.  And  so  to  prevent  gen- 
oral  and  continual  conflict  with  the  laws  ot  tho 
government  itself,  uiust  be  controlled  by  these  so- 
cieties. 

How  this  can  be  accomplished,  I  think.  Is  the 
■Boat  important  question  which  slionld  bo  consid- 
ered at  this  session  of  oar  Alliance. 

Two  general  plans  at  once  preaeni  themselves  to 
Bv  nind  for  atuining  this  oD)ect.  I'he  hrst,  that 
which  has  the  saiMtion  of  the  political  history  of 
•or  eonatry  and  the  prejndice  arising  from  our  own 
political  education,  a  new  political  party.  The 
other,  independent  political  action,  which  has 
boon  pertinlly,  but  surpriiingly,  successful  in  ■ 
•amber  of  the  itates  during  the  past  years. 

To  the  first  proposition  I  am  decidedly  opposed, 
for  tlie  following  reasons,  vis:  First,  soch  •  pellti- 
eal  party  is  not  practical  for  industrial  organisa- 
tions. Such  societies  aim  at  reforms.  And,  al- 
thongb  a  pony  of  them  nfight.  and  wonid  at  tho 
irsc,  be  formed  on  snch  principles  as  at  that  timo 
srore  ndvoeatod  by  all,  ao  each  platform  coald  bo 
adopted  •alosaoa  sncii  vagtM  preseatatloa  of  pria- 
ciplos  as  would  bo  of  little  practical  bendliasaa 
•asnraaco  of  wboleaomo  political  action,  thai 
teoold  not  in  many  paru  ■•oo  bscemi  •bsoiof 
•■doffoooCoct. 

WItnssa,  tbo  tw«  partlot  wklcb  bav«  dlvMed  lb« 
itdvri^f  tbohM  tMny  y«M«.    ■•ch^ff 


lion  between  them  being  on  principle.  It  Is  a  sirifi* 
as  10  which  can  the  most  sucrossful  spply  all  th« 
deception  and  corruption  stiending  modern  poli?, 
ticsio  gsin  the  spoils  of  ofiico  and  tho  aanagoaieat 
of  the  public  traasnry. 

It  is  not  possible  to  eonSno  a  political  party  to 
any  one  class  or  condition  in  society.  Prom  mo 
lives  of  principle  or  policy  men  of  all  classes  would 
vote  with  the  new  industrial  pany,  for  It  would  bo 
large  and  nowerfnl  eiKMigh  to  bo  souiht  after  as 
the  ftossible  winning  side.  Yon  could  not  reject 
the  \ote  of  a  man  becanse  he  does  not  belong  to 
>oar  society.  Tbe  result  wonId  be.  your  new  party 
would  emoraco  bankers,  lawyers,  profesaionsi 
politicians,  men  who  are  not  interested  in  yon  or 
your  society,  escepi  in  so  fsr  as  yoor  politicsl  tri^ 
nmph  may  give  them  a  power  and  influence  over 
yoo,  and  then,  having  a  foothold  In  yoor  party, 
they  would  soon  gain  the  ascendancy,  the  same  sa 
tbcv  now  possess  in  the  old  parties,  and/on  wouM 
realise  you  only  bad  the  old  pany  machine  under 
a  new  name,     in  fact,  the   essential   underlyiog 

In  inciple  of  a  political  party  Is.  thst  thone  who  vote 
01  you  msy  bo  your  political  masters  and  compel 
Ktt  to  vote  as  they  dictate,  or  punish  you  with  po> 
icsl  ostrscism  snd  the  parly  lanb. 

I  believe  in  pledges.  I  believe  men  ouRhl  to  be 
willing  to  pledge  themselves  to  esch  other  to  vote 
for  good  men  or  gooil  measures,  but  not  vote  for 
men  or  measures  becsu«e  a  majority  of  any  pany 
or  class  of  men  may  demand  it. 

But  the  impoiiani  question  is:  How  msy  politi- 
csl independence  be  successful? 

1  answer:  Bvery  new  partv  is  formed  by  Inde- 
pendent politicsl  sciion,  and  all  that  is  necessary 
for  its  success  is  that  Its  principles  should  he  held 
by  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  ine  country  or  locsl* 
iiy.  and  that  they  be  enabled  to  nominate  and  con- 
centrate their  votes  on  sneb  men  as  are  true  to 
those  principles. 

Now,  as  success  hss  been  achieved  in  this  wsy 
in  seversi  instances,  and  that  without  the  aid  of 
any  dchniie  plan,  but  arising,  as  it  were,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  it  does  seem  rea*onable  that 
by  following  ooi  a  definite,  plain  s>»irm  for  sock 
action  evety  year,  that  success  would  bo  the  rale 
and  not  the  esccption. 

What  is  the  reason  that  In  eviiry  great  aoestiea 
of  reform,  or  every  measure  for  the  public  go^d 
which  may  besuRcesied  and  broueht  rorward.itii 
diflicult  to  get  people  to  vote  lOBCtberf  It  is  be- 
cause they  are  arrayed  against  each  other  in  esist* 
ing  political  parties  and  those  parlies  will  not  sane- 
lion  such  combination  to  sustain  the  principle  as 
would  be  eSective,  but  insist  that  their  memben 
must  be  arrayed  against  esch  other  on  pantsas 
lines.  , 

Surely  some  better  wsy  to  reduce  riRhieonsprur 
ciples  into  legal  enactments  must  Im  devised. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  a  plan  fur  your  considers* 
tiou.  Let  this  Alliance  discuss  snd  agree  upoa 
audi  measures  as  it  shall  deem  eipedient  to  fona 
a  basis  for  political  action  for  this  year  and  nesi. 
Place  this  by  correspondence  before  the  other 
greet  industrial  organisations,  and  with  their  con- 
currence let  a  convention  be  called  at  some  cen* 
tral  point  for  tbe  purpose  of  comparing  views  sad 
finallv  adopting  as  a  nstlonal  pfstform  a  ooocise 
set  of  principles  which  can  be  cordially  sopponse 
by  all.  Then  pobllsh  them  f  lb«  srorld  and  let 
the  remainder  of  the  year  bo  spoot  la  dissominst- 
ing  those  ptinciploe  and  propeirlac  it  iho  greet 
•tragglo  in  il9«.  ....      .^ 

Tbe  sobiocts  ea  wblcb  ihoso  priadplcs  are 
fooaded  sbooid  bo  thoeo  whteh  are  bmsi,  viul  le 
Iho  prosMriiy  of  Ibo  pooplo.  thoboaoot  laborers  ol 
Iho  whole  eonatry,  aad  which  eaa  bo  to  >mpresseii 
•poa  tbo  SMlority  of  tbo  pooplo  ibai  thoy  caa  be 
adopted  aad  t^ariiod  oat. 

1  dOak  iboy  may  bo  all  iaehidod  la  ibo  folltwjN 


aad  praeileal  at  iba  timm,  bal  loac  aga  iboy 
iba«il«iiiighi«tga4lBiitadaf  tto  cmtm 


list:  Moaoyraloniu  load  roforai,  uaaspavtaiMa 
f«lor«,  ballot  nlsna.  aad  tkaoapproaoiaa  of  tar 
Tica tb^t toflonaod  bf  law !•  tha  pofilaf«a«a» 


isiDiHot  or  ras  nxitOMU,  r^utMC 


Hraa  ilM>aHbJ*cti,lillHI  b«M  •■•««l  la  (iai  al 

iUiiiid  bT  i£(  KOTaraMM  (UrriilhiD  laM HfclKliHL    Tbara  I*  IniiH 

|Hrct»n,»>  u  KKb  U4  tKllHnB*4jtHtbl*,tBdlt»(lir<irit»ta>«- 

1  fn  laat.akicbbHiliiUTi  •dniiKdlngbllfUIwi* 

jj  l«  larahh  WIT)  at  uuipomiiaa  l*r  lb*  pH^  br 

lonnniilBciiiflMM.Wii  lit  iMh  la  earpomtau  ud  iBdivifoal*  prinlMH 

■•niltilMliMaklllwillUI  WcbirurlapKiMaud  op«u*  ucb  >a>4i,  i* 

li.ancnmib  af  taU  m  ukaibm  iMajiiawnbudiaadtBTeU  ikai  m- 

''pi'iiutt^"  rtf  add  aia  lallad  la  rwS^.  '  Haw  ihia   ih^3i?*ba  knafhi 

If  <  iha  ii.aiB  ha  piinmj  abeBI  1  ilull  (IMCI  w  beu  dbcuisfd  br  atbanW- 

■  iha  tan  iha  ckHa  a(  ibl>  Hui«.    SaSca  iimhti^m 

lui>a  aalatihaileniaHauirrlatka  paa^la  la  Wnii 

aaiir  and  Buiuad  in  latb  a  nuiaar  al  la  BBI  Hlr  ba- 

. .   „    _   wsTa  pertriib  ibam,  bni  u  eadantai  tba  laMtMIM 


ircralii 
biehtiw 


\isa 


KiYuliciKiad  b|  iba  «Tfm-  Land  raluru  It  atiaBilH  ulih  u(saiir4IHcaW« 

■i*  paDpla  aiccpl  ll   ba    pill  uaDTqnatuaaBllbwIikbwa  ban  wdaat    Hta 

■  la wtHntiha iLchii ar Maptnr.  iba  eWltallwa 

Hin  >1il<:b  ihli  mlibi  ba  ae-  el  iba  tntnmimt.  and  i£a  aaiual  rlRbn  1  »• 

y.U\tU  <.oW  ba  l>f   baitn  ilLltnaliba>oil.Bar«5n.r«ul^<ba  wiaaa  fW^ 


■iisx^ 
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PBOCBSDlVOt  or  Tim  XATIOXAL  PARMBM  AUdAMOE, 


•lit  Inform  AlIiMi  prevldad  for,  to  ihtt  %rf  maj  know 
llio  fo«linc«.  plans  and  aciiona  of  all  parts  of  oar 
brotlierhooa.  If  llmsoertl  tvorli  hat  Iho  advan- 
lagn  of  efttclcncy  and  permanency,  ooRhi  It  not  bo 
adapted?  And  if  that  la  csncluded  on,  ulinuld 
Ihero  not  bo,  In  addition  to  the  peculiar  work  or 
• .  avAlcro  fur  each  tiiite,  n  seneral  niystic  bond  by 
wlilch  brcthrtii  /rotn  allptirmof  eurcottncrythovld 
b«  recoi;nictNl  and  welcomed  by  each  ether? 

bhoold  there  nut  bo  home  preitrribcd  active  work 
for  each  of  mir  oUicrm  to  prrfiirm?  Are  we  not  by 
oar  lack  of  tyktem  and  onr  inde''nile,  loote  orKani* 
cntlooaas  a  national  aociefy,  Uy.fiKuar»cl vet  liable 
le  bo  abtorbcd  by  othrr  more  com|«uci  orRanira* 
llofW,  wbicb,  allhoiiish  having  the  Miitrte  Renrral  ob- 

tccta  In  view,  would  not  be  cooKcnlal  tooar  broilier- 
lood  1  I  atk  yoar  earnest  connidcration  of  tlic^e 
mattert,  and  tmtt  that  yon  will  leave  noihinc  nn- 
done  which  teem t  nccoMsary  to  the  efliclent  and 
BocceMfnl  eteeutioo  of  the  great  work  we  are  at- 
•emptlnc 

Let  at  not  be  deceived.  It  la  no  time  for  beyt* 
play  and  mock  donionMrationt.  There  wat  a  timo 
when  corporationt  and  ollnarchlet  looked  npon  na 
with  anrulflid  contempt.  That  condition  ia 
ebanxed.  Three  million  voters  cannot  bo  drawn 
tnp  in  line  in  an  army  wlihoat  attractinR  Kencral 
atieotioo,  even  thouirh  their  diacipline  may  be  im- 
perfect and  their  linet  disconnected.  The  enemy 
M  Already  mnr^halled  for  the  battle.  We  muti 
conquer  or  tuner  if  nominoa«  defeat. 

lie  not  deceived.  Thi%  people  matt  be  tedeemed. 
If  we  pro%«!  unworthy  of  the  tmM  wo  have  nndcr* 
Ukcn,  Cod  will  ralte  up  other  Inttrumcntt  to  ac- 
complish Hit  will,  for  He  hat  purposed  iireat 
Ihingt  for  tliit  nation  and  will  accomplish  them. 
Bat  we.  hiiw  thall  we  answer  for  our  lust  oppor- 
tunities? What  will  our  children  ibink  of  ut?  How 
ahall  we  answer  on  that  day  when  nutionn  i.nd  to- 
cietiet  are  yet  on  trial  nt  wtil!  tt  individuaU? 

Let  ut  accuit  out  selves  like  true  men;  let  nt  rn* 
couraxo  each  oth<:r;  h.t  ut  clota  up  the  lines;  let 
na  lift  up  the  bitnncr  of  freedom  on  hii;h;  let  at 
|»aat  the  word  down  alone  the  rankt,  "The  People, 
God  and  Our  Native  Land."  Let  at  ahoul  the 
battle  ciy.  "United  We  Conquar."  end  our  foca 
will  be  scatttred.  IJitlit  will  break  forth  at  tlii 
morning.  Liberty  will  triumph.  Our  country  will 
no  rudeemctl. 

On  motion  tbo  uUdrciii*  of  tlio  Prpsldnnt 
was  givoii  to  the  TreiM  Couuilttce  to  bo 
givrii  to  tlio  prt^sK. 

Retohition  from  Crown  Allinnro  No. 
1438,  of  Iowa,  roquontlnff  tlio  National 
Alllanco  to  adopt  au  oOJclal  pin  was  pro- 
ti^ntod  antl  roforrctl  to  a  commlttiH)  t^in- 
•Utln^f  of  J.  M.  Dovino,  G.  D.  Fullorton, 
A.  U.  Wright 

Tlio  following  wore  appolnU^d  a  com- 
mlttco  on  rcmlutlons:  G.  T.  AshbTt  S. 
1*.  Groat,  F.  £.  Fitch,  Milton  George,  C. 
M.  liutL 

Tbo  National  Ixsctaror  made  a  verbal 
rrport,  aflor  which  Socrotary  Fo«i  mado 
^    the  following  report: 

EKPOIir  or  TUR  tBCRKTAIir. 
fbCka  lYM4iirn«  and  Mtmbtn  *4  fka  A'aflmtel 


tytrm^f*  JIlMnre:— Tbo  yoar  that  haa  olapaetl  atneo 
ovr  laai  aonoaJ  n«eiln«  haa  boon  marked  by  a  r^rj 
ooneMerablo  advanoo  vt  Alllanco  tinea,  by  booii 


avbacaoital  prwrreaa  In  AiUaneo  work  Mi  bym 
fraUfyimr  irrowtJi  In  tbo  cotMtitoont  bodleo  omn- 
IMd  tuMler  tbo  nvopleea  of  Ihia  Katmnal  aB«ea* 
■y*  TM  onmnlaation  la  eomnMndlm;  iito*r,  in  n 
.^  ^ ^  ^^^  ^^^  bolofo,  to  t^oa|rbtfol 

rwbora.  %n<l  aa  ita  prinetptea.  p«r- 

'MMo  beeomo  bettor  WHlorrtood.  It  ta 

1  in  tbo  raapoel,  tbo  aataam  ami  the 

rpnlby  of  thai  by  far  lonor  nortlon  of  tbo  Mn* 

ipaMwwfeaartfair-aBiBitCMi  wboMstroio 


d^rlihtandaetjoatly.  If  It  bo  alin  vlewod  wftk 
auapteion  by  eiimo  of  tbia  claaa.  It  la  •  waitoff  wblab 
tlmo  will  aot  ritcbi.  aa  thoy.  upon  f uUor  lafonaa- 
llun. btfcomo  umvineed  that  In  laboilnir  fc^rtbo 
nniellurailun  or  onr  own  auulal  and  ocvmHBloonn* 
ftttltiM.  aiMi  I  lio  nnire  nreurate  deftnlllon  and  licttor 
enlurrvmeut  «<f  wur  rtirh*^,  we  aro  novorthdloao 
traitleu  by  ntliM  regard  lt«  the  leaitimnt*  tlirata  of 
all  other  ttitlKone.  llie  »:«*o(t  opinion  of  thuM  who 
do  not  tail  i»ltb*n  this  cnteicurv  wo  oannvt  evpoet 
and  «lu  n*»t  r::ni  tu  iMiietll  iio  Thuao  who  |irutlt  by 
tho  abua*;a  under  »uU*h  wo  aniror.  and  thuao  wImi, 
ihruttirhnnexniMtlvo  eiMiaervatlsaa,  am  wedded  to 
thiiio  aiftmrM  ttceabao  they  havo  alwaya  boon  ao- 
cu^toiiKii  to  thorn,  will  now  and  alwaya  bo  nuai- 
borod  amunic  uur  upiNinonta. 

unUM  Til  AND  BZTCNHIOX. 

At  auxiliary  «n  this  NaUttnal  body  Ihlrte^ 
atato  Allinn.eNeiomiw  rinniniAud.  MiMO  onrlaei 
■leetlnrf  funr  row  atate  Alilancee  have  oeen  eetnb- ' 
IMi^:  namely.  In  Indiana,  in  Juno  laat:lnMle- 
aoiirf.  In  Aa./u>t,  anj  In  t'otmaylvanla  and  how 
York  durlfic  tlio  |ire«enl  month.  Tbo  newiy  or* 
paiilzri  At  Inmra  aru  In  a  i^ntapertma  eomlltlun, 
and  are  muvinjr  harnio'^luualy  oluiiii  Alllat  co  llnea, 
andnre  rapidly  urHatilclnir  tho  Irirllory  anitjeeito 
tbolr  J«irtMilrtlon.  Threo  other  auitta  are  ptepar- 
Inff  to  ortfoblto  rnd  it  la  exi»oete<l  thai  tbov  wUI 
ahortly  bo  In  reaninoMi.  A  eoimlder^blo  numbor  of 
ebartera  fur  anburdlnato  Aillaneea  bavo  noon 
Urantod  Ourlna  the  yrer.  pnraoant  to  Meoumi  i. 
Article  IX  oi  tbo  vtn.»tltatl  in.  In  atafw  whore 
atate  Alitancea do  niit  )c t (!Xl»i.  The  piO!«peett  are 
that  In  tlimii  atteiea  aufllclotit  irroath  wiiiavuabo 
made  lo  wan  ant  atate  ortcanaation  In  tliow. 

TIIK  liiaTtliMl'TlUN  or  PlttNTKII  MATTBIL 

Darlnn  the  po*t  lear  the  «*ewaod  t**f  pnat«»d 
B  f  tter  >ef tlim  lorth  the  pnnclp  e»,  purifonea  and 
mrtlMidtof  tho  National  AlllMOre.  haa  b««u  verf 
■reat.  Itila  denned  haa  li*en  auppiUd.  In  pen* 
and  to  tbn  extent  of  Ita  reaonreee  avanabH  liir  ti.« 
ifurpose.  by  tbo  National  Alliance.  In  ii,o  Ul«trlt»<i- 
ll.m  or  nfty  thooaand  eoplea  of  the  ctm^titutlon 
and  prttf-voclrva.  and  In  part  by  the  dla*rli>uihm  ««f 
many  thou'-nnd  0(»plea  of  tbo  eonktltutlona  and  pru- 
ceeulnK*  of  ttio  aovernl  atate  Alllaneet.  In  a  nun*- 
ber  of  ln.staneet  toveraJ  aiicceMivo  editi  na  of 
twenty  tt>  ilitr  tbouaand  nncn  have  t«en  i  ecctfary 
to  meet  the  fk'mand.  and  In  aomo  It  wat  f<ioo<i  nev 
r«»oi  r  to  tramilnte  alaiectMiatltuttona  lnt«j  (ienuan, 
Hweiliah  and  l>anlrh,  and  print  one i»r  mme  odt* 
tlonatu  rer  iKtnd  tut  he  icreatand  irrow.ng  imiulry 
tnim  f armor  •a|ieaklntf  tboiKi  laomiairee.  Tbo  dla- 
trlhullon  of  tht.M  puMlcatlnna  baa  been  conducted 
with  eaie.  1  hey  have  not  been  lavtthly  scattered, 
but  the  mm  hna  tiren  to  rrfu^e  no  roaaonMblo  ro' 
«ine*t  f  ir  them  when  to  grant  It  aeemru  likely  to 
■-roni  *,n  tho  Interrata  and  irrowtb  of  the  Alilnuco. 


I 


t  la  r'coiM mended  that  lu  the  formatt«m  uf  plana 
fopibn  worhff  the  entulnic  y<*ar,  the  auhieetuf 
pmvifllniraulTklcnt  printed  matter  of  thl«  ename- 
torioennbie  theaecretsry  to  raapond  tueaila  fur 
It.  receive  tho  eooaldoratloo  lo  wbleh  \U  liopor* 
tniMM  entltlea  lU 

ALMAKCa  WOHK. 

Onr  eonatttutl'-m  expretaly  prop^aea  aaliaalro. 
thoaoelnl,  BnanHal  and  political  advancemenl  uf 
the  farmer.  It  la  irratUylnic  to  note  thai  In  nearly 
all  uf  iMir  atate  Jurl'Uletluna  the  tmp^wtanco  of  Uio 
iHielal  feature  of  uur  Inatliutlim  la  ubtninlnB  lanmr 
rerutfnitlun  than  waa  formerly  tbo  chao.  A  gtoal 
ubataeie  to  barmnnloua  action  by  iannora  aa  a 
olaaa.  Ilea  In  tbo  fact  tlial  ibeir  laolatl«m  on  tbo 
farm  puta  tUora  ont  of  touch  with  caeh  other,  ylvoa 
thom  few  opportnnltlea  for  Inforaat,  man-io-aMa 
dlaeua>:ion  of  qaeetlona  of  eowaMm  Inicnwl,  and 
interferea  with  tbo  iirowihof  that  mninal  eoob- 
deneo  wbieh  la  eaaentlal  to  nnitod  aouoi^  Tbo  Un« 
portaoroilierefora.of  froqnooiaocltl  malltna.  id 
order  ibai  tbU  ob«taoloBay  bomlalBod,  la  eory 
craai.  Thoy  ahovkl  bt   dMOwnadd,  wnH  Mi 


BOVCATtfMf. 


craav  ' 
balaidd 


Thoao  moetlnir^ 
eonB^encoand  rollanco  njon 
larvo  educational  Taiaa.  Thoy 
witliovl  dltcoaakm  of  ibd  flan 
tho  probleuM  thai  ooaflnnt  hna. 
ooBparlaoo  of  etowa  aai  Mono  l« 


aeqnaimai 
aawtbor, ' 
bardif  o 
attuauon 


toad  10  hi 


I  HATtOKAi.  rinuitnc  i 


nur  iiiaiDTi.     nrtaioa  at  IM  lk«  nliUiia  la 


idarmia  pTotB  mm    v>    rXn    iMir    ok  liana     ik*    »««iMm 

onor^ltiiiia^  *"  *■"  "  ■■■*■  u**"  I'"  '"^  *^"  ff«i«- 

l^'lhalan^r  »■■'<  >•  "<■*  ■'*■>•  *"  C***  l-^*  I**   ■■«<••>  t 

In  facmsnd-  ■""  u>»i™™i  "kWI  bil  otli«a  lu  iwbUb  •■  •< 

>nt''(™    ™-  Hkwl     WhDiliBIIMnlnMlBcMaEkoMilMU-lB 


wilt pwMPiif  iwnirM   AMi^iiwir,w»«B< i»»    extondril  lo    the  bmthron    rcpmMnUu 
\XitilSmSZU'^^^ujS!\^-^!!£^^    thel-.  M.  U.  A.dctsg>tlonaDiltli«Twan 


.    d  pubiiitiud. 

Tha  raport  o[  Uid    trcksurer  follotred,  inio 

ftttd  on  RMllon  w«i  rafermi  to  *.t>   •udll-  V'*t*'i"'  ™"  l 

iBCOimmlltMcaiislsiInf  ot  Allan   Boot,       rS^^i^Sl^a^ ., , ^ 

J.  S.  Furrow  and  J.  M.  Mmud.  qiilnlaonnrli  (uaiv Id ■  iHHr  uf  (bit  Uai, 

n'pTMMont    J.    Burrow*,    of     Lloeoln,  afaoBo'luneDIlDclli'iaiicUialdiuarlbHultin 

Xobnika.  ,  or  tbOM  wtm.  ilK«ii:liEi»wln(lna  WTni(kOua*r 

On  motion,    ■   comrattloo    from  each  •hltbUwrlltr  ji.v,  tuiiih*  nmnnnuprair 

■Ule  wu  aiipoliitod,  and  termed  a  "Unit  r,Vo™nii'™3«iI[Siiu2d™ii™ 'SwriSiimrt 

CoiDmltUfl,"  for  tlie  ptirpoio  of  dpvlilng  tbcliwrona*. 

ud  toraniallag  a  nluii  forcarrjliift    out  .  T.) pmf*ilr umlprnjml |i.t whM our  piwlUoa 

tbo  pl».,outr.,i.;dbfMMIurn,».lnl.i.  £.7.'Si^.«r,:;l:i.;l"  «»lmi™^^^ 

aildroM.     Tha  follnwlns  ari>lliu  iiimmlt-  ev)ilFDCea<Ui««irm'l.iHiilin  ctimiRc  II  n  nmit 

tM!    E.  8.  r«rrT.tl.  Wm.  ItliK-rk.   A.  B.  t""''L^L'lSw"i:?kw™  wm"'!!^ 

Uninioa,  A.  T,  Carl'^r,  W.  E.  liull,  N.  II.  vinisrViL  Itivainll  known  rula  in  Inuluw 

Bav«na,Cliarlo«  Morga...  W.  R  Lnushllo.  SlLT^r^rbK'JjJiffnSnJ-nSS'riSi  n„iSl 

Tho  lollowlnB  wo™,   on   nntlon.  a,^  SJ.'iai'^SlirSMiri.'"™^^}™!^^ 

pointed   a   EommllUM)    on    KCrat  WoTN  :  conicii'tltis  Inna  an  cuivrDll*  s«lth«l.    TO 

A.  J.  WdtTall,  J.  U.  Tbompwin,  Joaliua  l'""'  bj  on'  •iicmtc«ViBcii.«k  «»  Bod  Uui 

Cmwtofd.  ^^.SS!'i^f^u'£S^f^^  'is'.Jk'ii'ss: 

A  oonmuD  I  cation  from  a  delagatlon 
nproMntlog  tho  Uononl  Aaaamblr  ol 
tbo  Famion'  llutual  Itonoflt  A««oclation 
WM  praaoDtod  u  (ollowi : 

ptiirm,    piwia»ni  M^tloW  AU]*aee—Oiir  "f^tunbv    ttcw  cmblnBi  o(  HWiram 

'^fr^*?^**-:-t''»_"."!'o"l«Pr?_™?;'?".'.^-  botweoB  amirmllu  lonai  IMnc  MuckBOn 

Binliabl*  Iniliaio  IM  but  wbo  araihiMOt 

:  nnlnd,  Uuin  !•  po«iiil«  alth  na  at  praaal,  *■(. 

•laiplTI»«BMO(tIiap*w«sfooBMOBtaf.  Ai 


ar«|>M(lltanMwunliiailfiiirT  Ui'tr  Unaotda- 
f«n»:  Unlie,  MUW,  •dnoM,  Iwtanu,  asd 
wlihtiMinliitDarb>lo.aitBt>]Uwln  ihawonli 
Rwlooi  Mcrrcy.  wa  bay*  tor  ouf  nuafi»  iba 


a  OfflBiMld.  llilnoU.  MaiitBd  roar     EJS^iil 


I.  moUoD,'  fratarul  fr«attB|i  war*       Tota«iH,wi  mbm  mam.   "la*" bihJIMi 


1  iiTMr  br  111*  ;riDCI(i:M  vtw  U  trrlnt  to  ucoi*  ■  hoatt,  m»  nil  ••  »  I 

iiiMni  uMioluUKta-  firmit bnUxr.    Tbar  rd'^IIt   Hit*  >Um  1 

lEaiHn  Ibal  Ihr  herald  loriUM  ■ml  II  tt  IbRiuab   tbla  rInaTBdIiHH  / 

»uui  onltr  w  will  u  10  Hon  aiMl  boodlen  at  iba  clUn  cotilnl  Hi  I 


"M  IbMloalliTIBiiBaibcrioloak  torwefblMai. 
smni  jtitlun* iDinilit  ■vlHhtiB  l^i  iiiiii  [|n  ImM  I 
earmpondlnt  Willi  Mh*t  AUIanen  st  ik^Mil  i 


sasi 


uoB  rrlurloih««HiI»t     Uw  IhihIu'-      — 

1   ■<<Ar1lsUCBI.ll.tlUD  lO     ,„J  BMllln _._ 

I?  !'ul',™»:'Ii*l^i  ™!J    '"!  •;  irt«lBi  ihfw  of  iho  Bia  ihOBMHiJiM 
n  ii'ifKaijf  iiiii  EicD-     iuIciIt  upon  iiuiik* ''»'■•>••- ■<>.__ 
Andtrnr 

thamirtMn 
loUUnl  10  I' 
R»«rBib*r  lb*  (ui  m 


''ill"!''  "IhVi     ■i''"')''''?™  ibifu*  fooling  I 
;<Jiri^rr>K  oi  pniKHona        *nd  I  tnrtbarbiliws  ilm  iho  iiiiaBn 

•od  dau(liten  of  lui 
ihiiili  l>»  w*"'^^  *»irj 
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rito(r.Kr>iNfi»  of  tiir  national  fakmkrs  alliance 


of  the  ritiCH.  otjr  op- 


f^   n«»u    fmriU'cl   tho  a 

Wciii^  •»;(:  Aiid  ?ih'.o  It  Is  rnMc<l  precedent.  The 
ikllmiuv  H-niiiii  ni'W  Iiiw«ol  xN.utloiis.  and  uot 
mn  much  ifriTetlvnt.  Wa  waiii  yonnic  mcu  In 
wIihI,  evPM  If  MiiruatKlinl  by  gtrnj  baliv,  Ui« 
kiaiHirof  lllc.  • 

Tbta  !•  ail  ■!:«  of  pro^rreMinn.  an  ace  M  «1ee< 
Vftill]r.  an nva uf  (i>nilM*;i>tiuii.  of  iba iiaimonlf- 
ftt|t  or  llko  iuiCK^Li.  Tbe  U*.ni  aud  irtrU  wa 
llin,  Ibe  Bplrlt  of  ili«.-lr  unrrDiiiHllnKa  maka  Iheni 
Catf  it  uioto  kroiiljr  ihuii  lit  iiusmhla  for  on  older 
mnm.  It  five*  iliein  n>iiro  itiiii  tlimi  wa  can  ap- 
^tavdaia— f hen  let  tit  lie  vrry  lenient,  let  iiii  be 
rmrf  r«»niitsicnt.  takiug  all  ibtt»e  conditions  aa 
•iMtmBCiK*  of  fact. 

I  aay  aivo  tbe  yoiinf^er  crourtny  brain*  a  chance 

Mdevciup— Kl««tb?m  •ilfiiu'il  work  wblrbmay 

Mof  vaiuoto  tbem  ami  in  ut.     A»>k  tliem  lo 

•tiidjr  iihI  ftU)ri;c»t  new  iiliiiis.    No  l^ar  but  tbej 

«■■  and  will  (to  It.  and  It  U  wllb  tbein  the  llf«  of 

•nr  order  remN.   Tlu-y  n  ill  respect  our  ez|icri* 

•noaaud  aica  to  «i>iiMilt  wllb  ut,  but  cou»ldor 

'   Mriomljr,  tba  Ailnuiire  ne«*ds  yoniig  blood  lo 

.  flS9  ^^^^  ^"'  advtrrMitles  in  Ibe  cliles. 

'      OmraTuu  ever  obi<r\cil  (hut  tba  leadinfBO- 

'  eoiioll^ui  of  tlie  ciMci,  the  invn  wbom  we  now 

*  lad  the  banlcst  to  niHr>rcr.  are  (ho  bDvn  from  Ibe 

'  fbmt    Tbeao  arunf  the  lK>]rn  who  did  not  like 

Biold  fa?T  ni«>lhiHlii  that  wvra  there  practiced, 
la  In  Ibe  bliNMl  we  want  lo  remshi  with  us,  to 
M  In  tba  sirugiflo  for  our  bomvn,  our  very 
t  bring. 

i  JK*  not  opnoae  a  bof .  Mrtfcnlarl j  a  farnier*t 
Iwy  wliou  Ilia  Almifibijr  lies  done  so  mucb  for, 
b«t  let  iM  ask  him  to  not  lea? a  Ibe  farm,  but  In* 
,  Mead  to  tUBKf^t  what  i<e  thinks  letter  foriis  to 
do.  Wa  will  lu  tnni  likely  !«  Mirprlsed  at  Ibe 
MMWon,  but  tbeii  be  ibiiaitlorate;  tbey  majr  noC 
to  vcfT  far  wrunit. 

For  debate,  moderate  dlitcinwlon.  and  for  con* 

■fdeiation  lu  a  cuuimercinl  senao  i  aubmit  bcre* 

•tltb  a  few  »iteclal  siicgestlous,  a  few  minor  wllb 

•Clien  worthy  of  more  careful  study. 

"    Bealdea  the  resolutions  |iaMCd  at  our  conren* 

Horn  iticb  corrcctlona  as  may  be  deemed  brat  In 

•ur  laws  by  our  present  and  comluK  congrcM 

•■d  scale  leglslslurcs  should  be  acted  u^ion  by 

tbf&  Alliances,  and  bntiug  prepared  our  wanui 

Make  such  dcmai»d  upon  ibe  members  of  the 

liplalallTO  bofllcs  (bst  the  laws  aakcd  for  sbnll 

^m  passed.    And  further,  consider  the  advlsabll- 

MfOt  a  law  cin-erlni:.  tbatal  any  time  a  state 

li^alalor  or  a  member  of  congress  would  nut 

wmrrj  out  his  asreeoient  wlih  the  people  who 

•toeicd  blra.  that  the  glren  secUon  or  diilricl 

alerting  bira  con,  by  vote,  at  once  rccerdlefts  of 

~  Mm  term  of  ofllco,  wltbdraw  blm  and  place  an- 

ilMrln  bi4  iiteiul. 

The  people  then  would  be  supreme  and  not 

*  WOi^mncd  an  at  i>fe4(  nt  by  poltilclaiis.    Let  Ibe 

*  ««!•  te  a  sacred  right  based  upon  tha  luicresu 
^  of  tlM  borne,  and  the  reprunentauve.  If  not  mak- 
-  tiMT  vood  bJs  agreement,  should  forfeit  bis  hfCbl 

W  KMiger  act  aa  the  reeiit  of  the  borne.  Again. 
'  Ibo  man  who  will  rote  for  a  price  and  not 
itttm  rooTlction  of  principle  sbonid  be  dlsfran* 
cblaed.  Commarclal  enterprises  are  In  keeping 
a  lib  farmers'  work,  and  tbelr  bearing  npon  Ibe 
lam  must  be  stiidlctl,  for  we  are  boib  laborer 
and  BaBufaeinrcr.  Conceninitlon  of  lime  and 
aevinc  ^  wastage  Is  tbe  key  lo  coBBeiclal  boo* 


«  «c 


f 
1 


i*i»-opcr«UTe  bualness  ent#rprtsta  of  all  kloda 

fiOlll  be  adojited  by  Alliance  people  In  due  time. 
tHp  co^peraUre  storew  of  the  eld  eonntriea  are  e 
■Mrked  sticcesa  ami  they  will  be  tbe  aame  here, 
firiffirlded  tbcy  are  placed  under  tbe  eoBlrol  of 
0UHS  men,  who  bave  prorad  UiemselTea  lo  be  a 
aaaeveaa.  and  not  as  baa  been  Coo  heqneotly  tbe 
#oae,  to  piaot  aucb  carea  lu  tbe baodaof  aooM 
«ollMialasi  wbo,  tboagh  wUllitg  lo  labor  1m  m 
— aoil  MtMry.  bad  fiot  tbe  tart  prlaelpM  of  boalp 
I  or  bostneaa  esperleoee  about  bte. 
■ba  wbo  baa  aU  to  MUie  aod  — tbiug  to 


lf»«o  i-i  n'»i  Die  prf»ppr  pofHon  lo  tumi  with  an 
r:ucrpriK«*.  bikI  parlirulHrljr  a  co<)|>eiallvo  on« 
L  nflcr  propiT  inanngerocnt  more  protii  could  L 
matle  by  tJic  farmer  lor  bis  produce,  ana  tbe  ooi 
kiimer  pel  his  eatables  cheaper.  As  an  lUostn 
Hon.  the  tradesmen's  CO operatl re  stores  In  Orei 
Britain  nopftly  their  cii9*tomer8  wtib  our  Amer 
can  l«con  and  oibcr  products  cheaper  than  i 
nopslhle  for  the  consumer  In  this  country  to  bii 
from  our  country  or  cay  stores.  Dut  mind  yot 
without  good  management  the  outcome  will  b 
a  flnancfal  failure,  a  dlsappolntmenL 

Telephone  senrlce  Is  the  next  Imporiant  ail 
Jnnct  to  a  fsrm  and  when  generally  sdopted 
and  tlie  building  and  (be  keeping  up  of  tbe  line 
to  be  by  tax  similar  to  road  lax,  tbe  telephone 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  user,  will  bring  the  fsrmei 
closer  to:;etber,  and  will  in  a  gr^at  lueastiro  Icsi 
en  Ibe  dl»advantsces  wblcb  they  must  now  bcai 
as  comfiared  wltn  their  city  brethren,  wbei 

?uesiioiis  of  dally  demand  are  to  be  acted  upon 
have  made  ui»e  of  farm  telephone  i^er^'lco  f(i 
five  ream  and  would  not  now  want  to  work  will 
out  IL  In  the  Interest  of  the  Alliance.  1  have 
proposition  from  flie  telephone  company,  bu 
tbe  rate  Is  too  lilRb  as  yet 

Con^tldcr  this  qnesllon  carefully,  alxo  local  o 
townohlp  circulating  libraries.  Stati»tical  enum 
eraiors  siionld  be  selected  from  Alliatice  men 
that  Is,  such  men  as  would  pass  tho  required  oi 
aminatlon  lo  move  thst  Ihey  sre  conipeient  l 
gather  staliKlfcs  covering  fsrm  prixluctj'.  A 
present  the  maulpulstors  of  the  grain  and  otbe 
products  In  the  market  have  experienced  men 
well  fiQid,  who  make  accurate  reports  to  tbei 
masters,  wbllo  our  government  select  politician 
loo  frequently  whose  aim  is  to  ssusfy  their  maa 
lers—lhe  men  who  now  run  tho  government,  on 
nation's  gamblers.  1  would  like  very  much,  an« 
I  believe  tt  advisable,  for  some  few  young  farm 
ers  to  co-operate  In  farming,  to  orRsoise  a  join 
Slock  coniiianv,  and  at  flrht,  perhsi»s,  to  ren 
farms  aud  begin  a  fcvstem  of  farmiiif;  where  ac 
counts  are  carefully  xept  of  all  expenditures  au< 
Incomes. 

If  Ibis  can  be  done  then  the  farmer  will  have  i 
practical  education  In  account  keeping  In  likt 
manner  as  Is  done  in  busluers  elsewhere,  and  ti 
carried  out  to  a  bunlness  conciu»ion  there  will  u 
mucb  of  tho  lands  of  our  country  go  Into  bandi 
Of  farmers'  loint  stock  companies  where  letu 
msrhiucry  will  l>e  required  proportionally,  an<l 
with  greater  returns.  Tbe  foremsnahln  of  tbcM 
places  will  require  an  educotrtl  practical  man 
a  mr.n  of  IntelliKcnre  and  business  cnpaclly 
thus  making  lncrva»>cd  demands  lor  airrlculiurn: 
colleges,  experiment  stations,  diairici  larm  acad 
amies  with  farms  pmaiably  bandied,  attached, 
and  pxricullural  tnuulng  In  our  country  schools. 
It  will  also  bave  the  tendency  to  mske  tbe  bom< 
farmer,  tbe  maa  with  tbe  family  and  tbo  small 
farm,  king  of  bis  holdings.  Tbe  wife  and  cbll< 
dren  will  not  be  as  too  many  of  tbem  are  now— 
alavea  to  cook  for  working  men— too  mucb  to  do, 
aod  nothing  but  hardship  In  retnrru 

Tbe  borne  on  the  farm  should  be  a  beltei 
aource  of  intelligence  than  even  Uie  home  in  tbe 
city.  Too  Mucb  mannal  labor  deatroya  tbe  more 
▼aluable  brain  power.  t>ther  corporations  in 
harmony  should  bo  coniidered.  Local  slaucb ter 
bouse  bulldlug  should  bave  a  hesring,  ana  If  s 
auOoleut  number  of  farmers  will  kill  their  own 
product  In  caitle,  bogs,  sheep  and  poultry,  ar 
raugements  can  be  made  for  special  ref  rigeraloi 
carraioe  Uiatoiir  dead  meals  may  be  taaeuto 
cold  storatce  bonsca  In  tbe  Uast  for  sale  lu  prl- 
Tate,  or  by  publlo  outcry.  1  am  In  correspond- 
eiKse  wllb  cold  atorafa  bousea  la  tho  eastern 
markela,  and  tniai  before  long,  If  tbe  farmers 
wlU  co-operaie,  wo  will  do  eometblng  lowaid 
cbeekiBg  tbe  **Blff  Votti^  floai  ttMiof  e?afy* 
Ihluf  eway  frma  tia. 

Lawycra  are  eduoaied  at  our  expenae  and  i» 
mauT  caaea  peeler  wlcbooi  eaose.  MauyaDOCe 
wouMuolbefiBtMdlotoltoottoaei  ^lua  ^aMMa\ 


Ihim*  nicb  check  u  (hli  voalil  1000  Bski  u- 
UmrFi  udcolJeclonnlllda  Bon  (««|«eubli. 
Thet  nuM  walk  lioiiHUr  Iheii,  nd  Dot  u  new 
prick  up  Iha  creOilot  wlib  nlw  UatcBBDli 
■(ilDittbadoWoiiluttMBlKblMUia  Bnteiw 
ui  fit  bli  nelchboT.  pctbap*  irloid  loM  llii«BCl«l 
iTOUblt  and  cloodeil  lo>  all  Uow  wlih  as  sa- 
BttlWddlMicdlL  lulblaegniiKllon,  alnca  wa 
BDit  rai  Iba  pmenl  eB|>laf  aluinieTi.AlllinNM 

nBUpcBHoraulia.    In  Banf  cGiM  an  adjodl- 
catlu  baud  aiUbl  ba  aMalilUbcd.  and  barias    ' 
axaBloed  tbe  (Toundi  of  dJiDevltr   vlcbl  la- 
Dinnca  th«  unimlitna  trrruMCfUlIrlnbtlnr    1 
iDOboutaKiilcTDcmi.    I r  not aad Um  caM li a    1 

'  duo,  Ilk t   (iloTTien,   UboTlor  lb* It  elan.     1 

iidcbuiUia  ludiia'i  ebmreo   to  tba  larjit     1 
ucDilrH  vatdiAl  UiU  lb*  sTldCDM  bun  M    I 

Mral'ctckilulaw  ail  a 


auorncr  or  collBctar.  aar  01 


-'tia   tbcafi 
CDccd  daoiL 


cVB  aoil  (alt'coancDccd  danatai 'iiwSliI  bi> 
_^iiiSht_____^_._  _.._ 
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■Mftlng  ptTUviita,  tb«  debt  hdwvwm,  to  btar  lip 
ItTMt  u  ftirrMd  apon  la  b9U70f  not*. 

TblMWBM  prMtlce  wonldbo  ▼cry  appltMblt 
to  merrhanti  mkI  oflitn  In  th«  rlUM  and  toimiL 
for  I  urn  awar«  of  Che  frc«M«t  crlmfii  eo«iaitiira 
ur  iMnkeni  who  la  tbeur  de»lr«  to  loan  moucy  to 
IMtr  cvUnaOTH,  or  to  aailat  aoiao  wholttalan  le 
Mil  Koodii,  lead!  Iha  borrower  on  aod  proailnea 
to  oontlnoa  farther  aaiUtiannt,  but  who  without 
•ny  ncnat  or  aotlca  clrtn  In  tiao  to  bt  of  any 
MHilafieo.  would  ftla  elalnt  at  ouco  acalnat  tho 
dnpod  erodtlor.  nany  ciBea  oloflng  hta  out  and 
tboo  aaMalnji  him  Irrtparabla  loea  la  ptoparty, 
•ad  abof  0  ail  la  nana. 

TooonTliico  ayaalf  of  the  eanaa  of  fallnrea 
la  iha  tuia  of  Iowa  for  one  yaar.  I  nada  •paclal 
IttTC^tlfauon  of  aaarly  9rtrj  oaao  10010  yeara 
•foana  found  thla  deecption  to  bo  thamaia 
cauat,  and  It  is  thlt,  aod  tblt  aloae.  which  makaa 
meh  a  largo  llat  of  falluraa  la  tho  eiilaa  aad 


Man  ara  nade  bankmpla  beeanaa  of  Cha 
VfeloQiineat  of  tha  money  lender  audhlaaCtor> 

»'.  Ilava  a  law  irrauUnf  the  aiJetcnea  of  eelf- 
anaa  commlttaee,  who  can  alto  act  aa  an 
arbitration  board  (or  all  dirpntea  and  clalmaand 
wa  will  hare  clie<*kfHl  tha  vlUany  of  what  la 
BOW  ronaMered  Jiiat  under  tba  captloa  "hual* 
■iwa,**  and  will  hara  tared  miirh  Ion  to  tho«a 
who  are  more  rii:iiily  entitled  to  the  acaamola> 
Itoaa  of  an  areraKe  blrtbriiibl. 

Btwineaii  aa  we  now  kuow  the  term  la  that  eof> 
velalloii  of  lorcee  wUU.h  aaya  toevery  maa,  every 
woman,  ercry  child,  yoti  axe  a  raarai. 

And  ip  tlreea  like  tfiere  Uie  many  who  ara  ba- 
iBf  opprCMied.  driven  (mm  plliar  to  poet  to 
■aka  ffood  Bome  rlMim->wiiae  |*altry  sum  lokeep 
■oae  greedy  contpitMUir  o(  a  creditor  from  ao* 
tflng  co#tii  and  faking  the  bard  earulnea  of  ilia 
debtor  and  family  for  a  ll(e  time,  tha  accumiiia- 
ttoaa  which  hare  teen  mtda  through  the  loae 
•pf  lletih  aod  blood  la  strucgllug  In  millions  of 
toatancee  at  this  moment.  Is  not  thla  anarchy? 
i  aaj  yea.  The  credit  njstem  la  the  curse  of  tna 
world.  It  Is  imaatvral,  therefore  severe.  Then 
ua  meat  the  issue  lor  we  ara  tha  defendera  of 


&uaB 
aea. 


Thla  mnrh  and  I  mnat  eall  yonr  attention  to 
to  fact  that  tba  ofierauug  cmwolng  Inflaciice 
to  which  wc  can  bring  about  proper  relief 
duough  new  laws  or  commert.ial  and  social  co- 
eiftrailfia  conies  aader  the  Idea  to  federate. 
ilth  all  oar  plana  and  purpose*  of  edncAilon  to 
Mompliali  much  ouuUle  of  our  own  respective 
ggaiaai  we  mast  (ednrate,  and  Iji  lederatloii  lu  a 
Utoltad  or  to  a  greater  exteat  aa  we  may  deter* 
^daa,  we  ean  co-operate  with  others  with  llko 
laborers,  who  perhaps  haviag  demanda  wa  can 
•01  coaaciit  10.  aull  lu  the  main  may  not  bo  far 
aiod  aad  by  a  thorough  luvesUgaliou  of  tha 
I  that  the  demands  might  have  upon  each 
r,  a  reasonable  settlement  could  be  made, 
a  farther  atreui^euing  of  our  farmers^ 
padttoB,  which  Is  the  aim  of  all  producer's 
mtdu%  BO  matter  uadar  what  aama  they  may  bo 


la  tora  wa  might  haea  a  claim  or  deaaad  to 
Mafet  upon  congress,  aod  without  tha  aaslsuaca 
9ff  all  oioer  states*  orders  It  would  prova  of  uo 
•eall,  whereas  If  we  astendcd  a  haiplaf  haad, 
tilt  tfUer  of  tha  aoU  aay whan  woiiM  aoi  bo  tho 
ftm  to  forget  It 

•tmlaena  eecraoy  ibonld  parmeata  all  oar  work- 
laga;  klaof  mucti  talua,  of  Tltal  tmportaaea: 
ara  toll  too  much  to  our  oppooaata,  wt  ahould 
•■ly  let  them  know  Joat  onoua h  10  makt  them 
tall  aa  aa  much  aa  wa  oaa  get  mm  them  of  tha 
aacrata  of  their  buaiaaaa,  Glee  bat  lUtlo,  bat  gat 
all  yoa  oaa,  for  wo  aaed  It 

Aaa  Boa-partlaaa  oegaalialtoa  wo  bald  tha 
'-'     of  a  great  alaatro-aagaat,  hailBf  baek 


la  drawa  to  no,  laaviog  Ibo  droai 


aa  oar  aataial  raaooiaao.  aapplylBf  oar  adaov 

iod  tlaetrtoal  oar* 


_  fbcUlilaa  with  tht  raqaliad 
vMltolofmaalBtoa  santl  af 
ifcamwbturtoiatfalaairat 


•ral  

bablad.    Wa  bavo  thla  aatnral  poaHtoa 
makantoofltr   Let  ma  aay  with  yoo,  aad 
thiaka  I  hear  It  throughout  tha  wholo  laod,  wa 
must  wa  will  make  nsa  of  It 

The  panlimn  preas  and  leadera  may  aeensa  us 
af  being  fanatical,  eommunlstle.  anarehlal.  dem- 
agogues, eranke  and  the  ilka.  Thla  is 
their  plea,  thla  their  defenaa  to  onr  Just 
demands.  Do  not  heed  them;  tha  mora  said, 
tha  mora  we  maai  do.  aa  tha  boya  haea 
dona  whea  leaetug  tha  farm.  Wa  miiathead 
lorleal  argumeut  but  ooaa  that  ara  merely  glean 
to  lead  ue  away  from  our  objaot-OTaa  ky  paid 
iaeelvera  wltlilu  our  ranks. 

Once  It  was  writiru :  **Thaea  ara  tha  timaa  that 
try  meu*a  eouls.  I'he  anmmer  eoldlar  aad  tha 
auaahlae  patriot  wUl  la  thla  criaia  ahrlak  from 
tha  Borrioa  of  hia  country;  but  he  that  atanda  It 
BOW  deaarrca  tha  thanka  of  mar  aod  womaa. 
Tyranny,  like  hell,  lanoteaallyooaqoered;  yet 
wa  hare  thla  ronaolation  with  oa,  that  tha  haraer 
the  oondlct  tho  mora  florloua  tha  triumph.** 
And.  brothera  and  alstera,  la  our  mlnd*s  ooncep- 
tloa  do  we  not  hear  the  echo  from  the  drled-na 
plains  of  Kansaa,  tha  Oakolas  of  tho  north,  anu 
coutluuing  with  Ita  calls  aad  answers  in  rerar- 
baratlon  from  throughout  the  whole  land,  with- 
out break  fur  catiiv  of  line  rr  section,  returning 
to  tho  prairies  of  Nebraska  aod  my  own  Uawkeyo 
home  aud  birth-place,  that  we  will  net  yield  until 
our  insignia,  ititb  its  stars  and  stripes,  bo  not 
eomplete  nor  prove  Us  intrinsic  value  In  quantity 
and  (|tialliy  uuicss  it  shall  bear  tho  center  piece 
represciitlug  the  home  and  Us  surrounding, 
truly  rcprcscntlug  ownership  and  occupation  by 
lutelllgent  beings— au  ideal,  yet  practical  re- 
public. 

Aud  yet  whlto  we  feel  that  It  la  Intt  and  right 
to  attempt  tlieworkliiR  out  of  this  broail  plat- 
form,  let  us  coii«idcir  a  liiile  witblii  our  own  cir- 
cle. Tlio  farmers  as  a  whole  have  much  heredi- 
tary luUuenoe  to  combat;  in  this  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  inert  condition  of  the  farmen  them- 
eeU'ce;  for  ages  tliey  have  been  the  common 
feast  tha  tidbit  fur  all.  and.  Ilka  the  deer  of  the 
forest  they  hsve  been  hounded  and  hnnled  until 
every  fall  ot  a  limb,  every  crack  of  a  twig  or  rua- 
tie  of  a  c«)mmerftal  or  polltlcAl  leaf  has  caused 
biro  and  Ins  family  pain,  and  well  It  has.  thus 
calling  into  action  nstare'e  better  el^mcuts  for 
dcfeiise.  or  there  would  bt  none  left  to  form  aa 
Alliaiiro. 

With  this  hereditary  taint  upon  our  brothers 
and  sisters  in  this  work,  we  must  study  well  tho 
llliisirauou  of  the  deer  and  his  cares;  when  tho 
weak  onea,  throagh  fear.  ni»h  unto  him  for 
asslstauce  oft-times.  In  his  rage  and  because  of 
his  low  order  of  Intelligence,  he  will  strike 
friend  and  foe  alike.  Let  us  defend  our  homes, 
and  with  special  care  those  we  are  In  tho  habit 
of  calling  weaker  onea,  until  toey  can  defend 
themselves;  but  let  tu  not  be  too  mindful  of  our 
own  views,  our  own  Imporuoee;  make  uo  sport 
of  the  mau  or  woman.  Old  or  youug.  who.  per- 
hapa  not  your  Ideal,  you  thluk  cannot  or  ought 
not,  to  be  Mkea  lu  full  harmony  with  your 
lahora.  Bear  In  mlud  that  the  ragged  boot^blaek 
haa  ofian-times  assisted  lu  arraaglug  the  maatat 
plaoee  of  atateamen. 

Let  tM  flrat  have  faith  In  tht  boneet/  of  oor 
aaeara  aad  membcra  alike;  let  each  person 
make  the  oomparlson  of  his  fellow  workers  npoa 
tht  llkt  baala  aa  hlauaU,  aad  tha  Alllaact  soal 
thaa  bt  a  aalt 

Let  aa  look  forward  to  bttttr  timea,  lata  lottr* 
tat  Itaa  taica,  badtr  aehoola,  mora  laaratog, 
fraaitr  kaowladgt.  mora  oqultabit  itlatlonahfp 
attwata  praducar  aad  tooaumoTi  aodally  aa 
wall  aa  tomaMrdally,  to  tht  tlmo  whea  ttl^ 
phoata  will  be  9l  commoa  aaa,  oor  wagoa  roada 
bt  totwli  taipcaetd,  aad  traoitoa 
wlia  trtBwaya  ar  tltttrto  tan  ba  ia. 
laatato^M " 


jMftk    aajjaadaaii  to  ^la  t*'^^^*^  ^^^SfSh?''??^^ 

log  ^aa*    aaw  ay  ^aaaarHi  wwataa^^aa^m*  ^^^^*^^^ 


rlc4  aMd  cl4lb*d  lici 
lien  tbe  rlorr  of  nrou 
liiTHM!!  iifltualllal 
I  ■  illotirtiirol  mrmon. 


..R  w — H..-on  Orom,  The(>n,iniiuBUMtor  iMibu_Mn> 

or  Hid  Ifurcrti  Ilurul.  Cbk-ftSO,  talnlBlMlMtMbMllni«««M<*C< 

»D  BEnnani-  an  iiceIm-cciI  anil  lu  dIfiilM  d«i 

laa  miiiiirlHl  ilim  UiffHiiih  S'lHu'l"  an  KDlllr  vt  w*  !■■ 

HUaiitrlulaat  lKi|<i  url  ilv  wniut  «•  bMiUn«  Hril  loitanl  vn 

xl-tlniii  iIkM*  lli><t  wm  M  biii  uoaAl  a  laUl  ftamf  la  d«Mk 

, ,  _iat  BOSB  tInM  who  dfnijd  WkllriHvaielUea  Mar  conMla 

IdnoidUpuiailialuHlnotUMi'Utiii.  nod  and  tot  (n  Rsraninrat.  tbt 

i:lh  «n^il_auBrai^ar  duiker  taioclnr 


liiiha  nhMnr  aMUIIaiii 


_ „-~"VbiT'wbieb''u''*riribMt 

lEurg  vliU  a<Mlilanal  been  nfmaarr  and  ka*a  anracMd 
nucfa  tlrmenlnnlllia  ol  all  hmorlani  aad  haT«d<w* 
iioFT  III  in  wealth  anil  Inrala  Ihe  condlUoBa  of  maskl 
lomlanut  Itafttauman  (but well nnnint napta ha**  b 
■■   -'-InpracllCdl 


'h  ihf  wiM  puin  an'l  il>*  nller.  and     ndi 

---  '  ihriiTulFi  ini'i  il>edncR,and        li  lia*  wuallr  ranainnl  for  i 


t.  Iiiiihelrniilcnillil 


■n.  and  ela>i  and  da**.    Tbreurt  i 


Ititun  bci  taliibeM     and  aRlou.  nmnked  iba  lAivlHai 
reauiimm  brr  leot-     alMlliticd  (lanrr,  ih«  fctMaai  aii 

Id  ■naoec  oniblnR        Tha  UneDhark  pan;,  trrapom 

..   _..__. ... ,,  (it^iin,  Bleu,  nmieiidt 

lime}  br  »•  ■OTfmBmt  U 


«*tH  M  *Uui  lb(  >nau!b  bctmra  two  nut 
McUBnaprseiiaiiiaB  nnnirr.    Urlac  andiir  ■ 

■omDacnilArfcu  bvmfaanMdMMOtMr .. 

Mnanam  fc«  M*a   foaMwl— oim   Imtr-  ofUM'putrboMn." 

uq-'-mtf  yallUMl  **— r*'r"  ■>•  ■■'■■■f  •■■ »-       Oim  >■  ■  pnifiMiln  tM,  tat  tbt  UMmttt 

MUl  "P""  "■*  dodrtDi  sf  ita«  nnlinMl  brmta-  nsnMtni  ba*  eo«M  W  Nar-    Mo  puir  ■»■  IM 

•HMd  of  OMD.  lad  ■•■ktnlDf  u  Um  bond*  thM  rUhl  M  cltln  tb«  rtcMiT.    Tb*  Mtloa  of  Ihe 

hNd  lb*  UbIod  Umtbt.    It  I*  U*  patrtcUc  datr  funcn  In  <b«  IMa  alceaM  ma  eoDMmUvc. 

•Rb* mmcnuln  ranwf.  obDUUHdircrTlBS  udln  lu  imilia  atuil  iha tnnni or  Hlltaf i 

■atl«Ttta*rlnJBUaI  ■elllun  audi  man,  lane-  pai^.  aod  prorvd  coDeloaiTalF  Out  anew  yanr 

pgMtm  tba  dcploraU*  tRtrt  ul  ndlea).  laaptac  aMwafbl  Mwd  on  •  csaMrraUrg  plutotn  am' 

I—"**"  ■turatin*  and  adicuw,  andaDdtafor  braelDi  tbaltadlni  ralDnaa  ao  math  ocadid, 

)BaOBlat*etTbBlnfliMnnb(dcmandliiia(Dl1*r  tmald  rain  a  inccnlni  ildarr  in  claetlnf  all 

ncofniUon  of  lb*  jiclnaipln  at  rmcrni^,  Iba  sAecn  In  aula  and  BaUona)  ttovamaani  In  IBu. 

falbtrbood  al  Oml  awl  lbs  kiMfaartioad  ol  man.  A  f raa  wopla  In  IM  dcpandenl  cItluMblp  nail 

TbabUiUndnaBliaiaiaucbhtaadMalMlOB  Inallr  nila  Uila  nmnln  InaiMdnT  tbanooar 

i_..i »_>.>.„,„  rilMa.    ItlaUiia,  Bown  and   Um  cbrMda  omca   beUan.     Tba 

>a  wtll  lannw  >  gmi  Fainaia' AUIanca,  wirUi  and  onatb.  wttta  Iti  td- 

IncBiioaUiawhiilarauBln'.MWvUaanpoB  ntBllenal tarilHIta.  Biliibl nmlly  aolntbanca 

alt.    h  la  iiiriitlilnN  ibat  wbllt  ABWira  la  wpliltn  bj  nulm  Ibe  ivloird  ivopk  lot  a  aclf- 

BM^BlniHiilr  ao    HFlinlluial    ronntir.    bar  rallanl  rWicnahlih    Tba  pnlodlrtii  balVMB  Ui« 

•BiidiT  liiabtan  Innto-I  tinon  aa  ImitIbr  llltla  IwoaarHonn  o(  anrcnnn  n.  Nsnb  and  South, 

alcnlAeuxn  In  til  bearing.  1b  lu  tcuBouleand  HlilbllwallaTnl.uidfralrnialn-lallenihaiiraaB 

paelal  qaaMtom  al  mir  lloia.    Oitai  ronunta  all  claiMi  InKnuinnl.   Tlie  Mltrr  tnuilllfabf- 

haT*  baan  amaiMd  dnrlngi  tba  laal  iiuarMr  of  ■  Iwocb  Ibr  twn  olil  paiilta  cnicndeKd  bt  aUlffi 

mmittt,  or  bioib  nloHar  Uian  anr  praiknulr  of  Ika  lata  rlill  war  vould  <tlMP|i*nT.  (M  rua 

ncoraodln  tba  liliiiarr  of  thawnrld.    Tba  nt«  demon  in  Ibanpanaalouo  ntolilw  uippnaaed 

ImproTeawnN  Ib  tba  Itcllltin  fur  eauBiuBk*-  aBd  flnallT  blollnl  out,  and  uhcf  rotom  «orl 

UoBiCanmarro  anrltraTEl  Itatooptncd  up  Iha  adirorawd  br  tba  f  amen  and  iba  labor  cleacnU 

taunji  ibroogb  ■bich  nniil  paM  Iho  pToantU  of  tbanaUoa  BiWbllio  inaaoitd,    AliUuaaob- 

o.'M>a>aIlwr<iicblbOBia'Jialas(lba«urld,and  jaelaarawonh  airtdntfor.    Tim FarBcm' Alll> 

Ib-ouib   ahleb  nuil  rona  lb*  nanaaariM  of  aacaand  olbar  onnnlutlona  ahnold  bo  eaailoa- 

lit' vlilBtaihai>ndnr«rBiuiilKGalraln»chann  atalonalbcao  linn  of  aonacoMlTa  but  panM 

tot  wbM  bobai  town.     NtlUirr  hru  tho  liui-  ant  vtlonbiall  wbobaT*anlntrmtl«lbaiBU 

kotdnasanT  Tolralnwbai  lia  abati  raerlT*.  or  Irlnnpb  of  (ho  numr  nfrdcd  nnaiirn  of  lolanB 

Ebitbaaliallpar  fnrwbatbaKllaoibut*.    Ha  mow  a^UiiK  Ibe  usMk)  nlndl     (-onptata  or 

•ran  at  tba  Bitrrrnf  ib*  diiMIc  rartlanh  (ba  aanlnllnn  lanaool  Ibe  DM  iMNklira  for  (M^ 

Mnapottallon  cosipaDla*,  ulileb  aiaoi  all  tb*  cnalallf  ifacbim  aar  irral  tranlu  for  IbO  bM' 

tMtovUibeat.  KmrnlollbaeOBdlUanat  nur paopla. wbftbn 

tnafannanban  patlinlTr aubailltad  lobilDi  ibn bo taimen orwaao wotkMa.    iribearUoBi 

baoTUr  umKiil  by  tlie  anar  of  oMdlcoirH  o(  tba  tarmrra  are  penUmil  and  pnaraaalTF,  aa 

aloBi  Oina  atciiuta  nf  Mda  ami  eoaiuarta  M  oiilllnni  almra,  Ihrr  m<»i  -im  \m  lha  ridtmi 

tbaailtntlhal  unloM  Billllona  baniuna  Inio  olanaln  all  Uio  altdiaot  (toVCTmarnL    IIBiu 

Iba  hauda  of  tba  fCK.  ohlelt  l>f  rlibilirlona  lo  aiwm  In  wioa  nf  na  Uuloor  pmareaa  lo  lha  votl 

IboBianj.    tie  alaubcuila  bliMTl  MIha  bnr  of  rafarm  hai  titan  alow  and  lUMOBiacluf.    fof 

dona  of  dlreel  Uiallon  bfcaiiaa  of  tba  tancllila  Snoen  jrran  *a  bava  born  labotlni  BUwIllir  la 

Batuaof   bit pi^ieitT  which  produeo  the teio>  caneetritMlnit  btII*  andlaoUUhbtittlararo 

Boaa   naecaaaiT  to  auppoit  Ilia  neat  annr  of  tama.    Wganfanlllarwlib  whalbaaljMOdiina 

•nteo  faolilna  who  leilabia  In  Ibolntneat  ■■(  tho  and  dnlro  In  aar  with  all  jaiaalbla  anphaala  Itaal 

CBplUlliUo  daaaaa  and  corporallona.  Inaiead  of  nwler  eilrtlni  altrniaatancca  prnimia  haa  not 

Ibo  peoplowbo  |iiodaco  the  weallhnf  ihena-  hBenalow,    W«  liaTO  IiMb  coMncTltd  to  wort 

lion.    Thera  ta  a  ureal  iBuliltoda  of  uon-iiroilHF-  tot  Iba  uproallnRnf  araleiaa  and  wrooita  whirb 

onwhalDOknponramenaaarnmBianpmptrtr  ba*o  Imn  itndiirUlT  BMUKlna  tor  Pfii  yaara, 

m  bo  lounl  alSrlll.  and  all  MiTU  of  acbcneiira  and  which  an  lo-d^  barmiTbr  innM  ol  lha 

eoBCocieil  In  lha  nana  of  bnalBaia  to  itllave  Hroaanit  pwn  In  the  rminttT-  In  manr  cam  b] 

IhoB  of  ihclTli-iiltlDiklaearnlBia.  aautift  laekol  cawMciica  and  br  mlllloiia  ol 

laJt  Is  bo  eiiwled  thitlbtf  will  rnntlnne  lo  caidul.  ' 
anballio  bolnilbua  niladaod  Onanclallrroln'  Wai-annot  tctottauirh  etUaln  adaroTjrtar, 
adt  The  nnUnhaaalnadrRonetonb  thai  ihrr  era  donnreata,  bntwohmo  made  an  adfaiic* 
will  not.  and  If  IhcT,  In  onBilBab)  the  front  on  whrreicr  «a  haT*  Biada  an  aiuck.  WebaTcea- 
Um  aeoDOBle,  aoclal  aod  poUUcal  qonilun*  of  taldlabrd  tha  pilocliilo  thai  Iba  aUla  can  ftNit' 
lb*day.ilTe"tbaotberfellowa"Bdiitaofibelr  lata  the  taleaof  rallniod  eoBpameai  wo  bate 
crwntUidoI  irealnenl,aa  tairlbutlra  InMIca,  orrt*ed  al  apetlod  when  etcn  connroaa  atepa 
IbeireaDDoi  wellba  blaaad  tor  Impcalni  aieu-  forward  tn  rctnlaio  liilcr^UU  Iniifpanatlou  i 
nraaolraUIUUonaaihaanlTwa*  bpwblrhllw  we  ha*  a  aecatnl  iHlalillon  lo  nrorciit  iba  olW*' 
(afaenwllleroiiMOVtrlnatdoandlliWBctallr.  b>  rrcklrM  aola  of  ailulleratot  fam pnduetai 
Tbo  pobllaberol  the  tl'ufma  ihiral  waa  la-  wobaTofotnerput  oatoptoUiofunlieriltlDa 
BtmnoBlal  In  twiadlna  tbo  Farsani' Alliance  ol  Iba  rniblla  landa  lorerporailnna;  we  have 
,  AMllMli,  IMi.anilihe  MaUonol  Alllaneo  IWI-  accn  palltlral  paitlaa  ictilnf  down  nnanlbalt 
I  itatltth  Bt  UHmnsnu,  UhnotMHlHaH  kmeatolhofamrm— wbontoaroneolcBond- 
naa-pattlaiB  onwilialkiB,  with  UHbaUelthal  and brmiln* for Ihrlr Influencf  and anpinil. ami 
UeoBly  wajrikB fameia oouid  "hoUihalnH"  «reaeoiiHlaTi«TaiBlin;lriatuf«*iBtbakaBdaal 
i»BlBat  Iba  anetoaehineBla  of  tha  aictaaaere  waa  Ibe  fkraan.  and  1M  behold  ■  ranaai'a  ■0*0- 
b]riUBdladtaiieUwilB«non|Balnlbadrilhal  aentlhat  raallr  tknalrnathedlPlTUCtlnaot  all 
Ur  apoetaj  cooMol  tba  walla  ol  pnMlea  ntubl  political  parllaa  nnlew  the  fanner  ircelTea  anab 
tnl(hiken  down  and  rameta  lined  OBI  of  the  old  alMntHia,  tj  the  ROeemBcnt,  aa  Ua  taloiwa 
esTlTOBaaalaot  labaHted  onlaWm  andpnlu-  danand.  If  tbuli  bmb  wondetfol  chaBcelB 
disaa  with  rlawa  Moadenod  and  InlaniariDia-  airalie  In  tbo  ebon  period  of  Bftean  hm,  <m 
■laaaatnafUeBaatDtlhabatlatparfomMneeor  aiealalaaaM  omwaleo what mofa  eraM hew- 
tbadoUeaot^tliaaUJlt  The  iBdaiMndenl nrta  paetad  lalbat  Una.  <»  oovaa.nMb  aT  tImI 
iBtba  lateeloeitonwfitha  ranltotuaaortal  tepaataaeaU  t«(Io  bOMaaapikb*d,^i>lll 

cootaelaadliilarchaDfeolOplnlonilsthaCans-  b«  aaaaaaUUed.  ^  ^ 

•n'  orianiiaiiana,  and  iBcIlned  to  iBieiUfcni       Oat  eMalattu  MBdtMa  haa  BOter  fM  tan 

MOtloi^uUia  pelii,    WhUa  the  famara- orvaBl-  JfiioilT  letriaBd  kr  ou   waMBWg*.   "S* 


Nkilnnal  I.«nturpr  Aithbr  Utan  WMIt 
iiddn>T*»)  tbn  convcDtion  mttrr  wbtch  II 
HijDiired  lilt  D:00  ft.  m.  WcdtMisd&T 


ritRMlUIr 


id>Kra.i«r,iiiKi.)iuu  Pniidrnt  Powers  In  Ihn  cbklr.  S«» 
.  t  ^1,  .^1  .  •'•"'  op^n'd  by  finjPT.  MlonUij  or  i»- 
lht".,\?j  T"i™?rt  ««l.y'»  ronwriilon  ncid  and  »pprowL 
HcwluC  liiilliHU)',  u  A  ruin  wti  ■do|>tcd  llmlUus  doh&tn  la 
Bn«  »iiiii  nnbud  tnr  flvB  nilniilm  and  no  d^loefttn  lo  ipfkk 
J^T."  «'";^-n!     """f"    """>  <">«'   «>    •DT    iw-i  qiifl-t'tM. 

Hrinrri'lmi llHxxir-     Vltlioul  t'Oiitont  ol  CODVPcUon. 

J  hf  ■iilliiMliintuirrt         A  votn  of   tbknkii   wiuh   Rlvrn   Vr«M. 
riU  tiMg  uui  J    T»lriol,  C)..nnn»ndAiihhTri>rihf>BbIiiv>- 
dnuwia  dnllvurod  b;  litam  at  lui  nljbi'i 
.—.•IcPriinFaeiln'l  ■•■•"■     luiulan. 

il'(l7>1i  I'^ir  Mil'iHiid  on-  *''■  •*■  ^-  *■  E»Rip.  of  Uin  arm  of  B, 
d  ifuun-M  Lil  to  II II  R-BaglaACo.,  wbutoBlauppIr  IxoHt, 
_..,_  ...^ _.„.... -.  ciitj^p^  lillnolm  »■»  thiin  Inirodinid 
knd  nditrMnnl  Um  rnuviniilon  apon  tb« 
bi>nrnuur<i>o|wnUvflanddln)ctbiiTlns- 

Uu.      IJIII     ntIM  ''''"'  ■^■■■■>'"d''*'oft^  HUlOII  wan    UlTD 

"■Bi!nUinirniiii.iii></>^iM    "ccupl'^  by   licarinit  Iho  rrpnn  0/  lh» 
idlMil  llbenfAiillUr'in-     Comnilllm  on  ComiUtuUoti  kiiil  Uio  odop- 

'■'■-'""' ' tlim  ol  Uio  Con*UtbUaii,     iTho  CooiU- 

tiitloii  a>  adniilnl  U  piiIiIIn1ii-4   In  ■<•p■^ 
■lo  pu  mill  I  kin  and  will  bo  hiui  fraa  uatl 

Bpi>llrBHl>). 

I'mhli-ril  Htlllwrll,  of  tbni.*.  M.  H.  A.. 

tfafn   aildri'iVHl  ibo   ranvcatlon   unlna 

ra-n|irrDtliin   botwi^ii  llio  two  orpanlc- 

FBliondcd   to   bf   VntJ- 


lV'^'-jx^!'hjyj!^^.i 


nocBBDOMa  or  nn  vatiovai.  painkm'  aluaikb. 

,•  f.»u_  •«  ••••UalMtMM  «wbnlM.kBlllMt*I]>Ml  4»MW  (Hi  rkaNrki 

ir  at  tUliMM.  aball  b*  niHHiituilMaitniifrfBuaieumii'' 

uiiunV  ~ SSdiJillMlnu?  *'™*       ""**                 * 

WaiBU*.  Kiptrttor*  bu  Unffat  oa  that  la  kta  ivl.  1  bat  *a  tfnand  Ihat  Um  taulrva 

lh«i:rtii|ilalii  uKiiilnlii  ournHini>T'>iara  bopa  or  ilia  I  uluil  bhuta  baalaaMlnadliwuigM 

In  lh«  lima  uf  liLtd,  and  iLal  nliaUoBfrnn  •( Ik* Iwii Jv. 

I«ril  rnnut  M  wnnialil  uui  bj  Uuilt  iojtl  lalth  Jiml,tJ.  Thatrnctbr 


".^^M-.-.. _^ 

_^^._.___.„.._^^_^^^_^^^^^^     Ch.^a..b..i,«.i«™   --.!.;.- rrtv£"^ 
and  iniciliiltniiailDilDliinikiii  bi  uaradBlnla-     aiHl  ifaat  *■  jruaixl  mhV  l«l>lailVB  tii  ■ai.knl 

inUon' mtanlln*  at  ifaa  puUikal  yanr  Ibat     ro  tbaHqMrRaaaaavIllin ■»-'■■      - 

Mamlltliipnwpr:  *—  •—■ — ■ •— ^ 

Waaaaia:  W*  nmsDlta  In  itawa  mnUtd 


ntanlln*  at  ifaa  puUikal  yanr  Ibat  ro  tballqMTRaaaaavlllimti.'iillballMMtBraa 

III  pnwrr:  frma  InifaailM  our  UiN,  tudanirarlui  tl>* 

.._.n.H:  W*  KfOSDlta  In  itawa  nmUtd  Borala t-r our cbltdiin aod  enmiliii  Um  laa- 

liMM  llir  nrrrt  nf  nriii  ilinii  n  llii  Mir*!"  aa-  fulima  «r imr rlUwna. 

Nt* e( aan.  tHai ihtT BMy  ical  aiian  iliMt  ba-  Xwa'c-;!, Tbai*a  tntit  Iha  nlofia  )■  III* 

Uat  In  Uia  balluena  of  atlf-iranUc*  and  lb*  Moda  u(  MMiuf  iuvwa  m  Um  Aoalrajlas 

_^._  -f  ._~>   ._.«  ikn.  i«  raadTloflira  ivihs. 

•«r  vAca  art-  JUfltld.  Thai  n  ballara  that  womaa  bar* 

rnplt, wbalkar  iba  HiaalnkeraiitilrlituilbtlrbMbauidaluUia 

CorponllOMt  vtupwtif  ■niUUiililiiHBKaianlKl  Ilia,  and  *• 

, Blad,  and  «•  (atactarfaua  r  liiHiiaii*U[|DVBiiarUia>cilafaia 

ror  ]*|[tii'aU(ia  and  aafoRmicnl  of  lawut  and  tb*  hiiwIIji  Ibbvrait  aud cooM^uaM HflM 


gaot  JotUca,  In  lb*  bi 


andliiMMIOBl  baliiln*  (bat  Ineulcalca  Iba  t» 


cKthcaam 

^^^_  a—..—  ,».-„  «  -,         ,  —  —  f  Jijjjj— ^i,'(™,-p;^,~j-  tTlploTi 

ffwInATbal  Iba  BtwlaellTa  elivaa  abeald  aliarllla.    Tba Uwuntlral Han  Ibal >•■•  ■—_■_  , 

haia  BO  iDicmi  tn  iba  laetloaal  wantbaiara  Inracto  aanj  Klib  Iba  Mas  thai  iibjateal  labor  M  I 

vulicd  for  i^ara  aloa*.  bj  pmfaaatonal   paiU-  Dolmniitl.    liita  tHiilmnl  lauda  lo  cicaM  •  J 

•am,  wtallriilihleeiia  nfonna  laaaulib  for  lack  bdiJeuelaia  wbnaa  InetlUitl*  dnfl  la  biwatdi  I 

nf  nnliT  anon*  bonomMa  and  painufle  man.  la  almabmiM  itid  priann.     (MrcMiatrr  ncodi   - 

tiintrH,  That  *a  damand  Ibal  Iha  tnlti-  ancdneailaiial  aiucr  ■-— ■ ' ' 

MaM  Coancrca  law  ba  aa  aaaadad  and  •>•  and  liiMMIiial  Inlnl 

rnmd.  ibat  by  tba  aid  of  tba  reaiBirKa  lawa  of  amtlal  d  nit*  aad  i  ~ 
•acb  atata,  ciiacMdM  aball  ba  tnantd.  aa  auu-        AhIchL    Tbaiin 

plamaniaiT  Ibamo  and  In  barainn*  oUh  lb*  an*  onanMilona  ■.... --,.—-  — 

aniatal  law.  thai  lbs  pasplaiball  baarnc4M  Ui*  Kaltlatun of  Ilia  Mala  n(  llllnnliaiidsllwt 

Ilbai^  IhUttaatDaoBaoiirtllnadi  ahall  net  aialn  (a  Iha  rawtil  tbal  •««  tana  b*  tvaMfd  •* 

siKNil  ■  ranaonabla par OMt. o( Hvfll UHB Iha  BRMariroaimrmtnnnrlnllliniMh  lb*  Vilas 

sMnal  rspllal  iBTsaiaJ  Iharrln,    Tba  valna  Is  b*  and  olhar  finrb  tsfda  and  clrfalen  of  On  (lUaa. 

Riad  bj  an  annual  atpralnnoit  af  tta  aania.  That  iba  aipanMs  M  Iba  pndiima  tafMaad  bt 

wsalMdanand  ihat  tba  rtfbia  of  Iho  paopio  Ihoa*  inat  cntpeiatlanii  aro  oiloMonaw  aM 

•ball  ba  anlomd  by  tba  (nramnant  by  fan-  antlralf  oat  at  pfoporUanW  Ihsaarrkoa  >•■■ 

Blaaara  Dpnn  lurlalm  ualnitiba  Unlan  Pull*  daiad. 

anit  caniral  PacIAa  Kalliiwl   Conpaataa,  and        AHlHd.    Tbal  Iha  aKrlmllnial  collfffta  ■■■ 

Ibatthaaaaiaba  nparalad  In  Iha  InlamUDf  lbs  Blflfsally  enilawrd  hynrarnBenlanddadteaMd 

penpla.  and  Itail  tha  (DTaniniaDI  eilmd  Iba  aya-  b>  Iha  puriinn  at  aaTlpiiKnrr  and  Iha  marhanM 

taoi  to  lb*  amarn  NabMrd.  wtib  tha  nlilnata  anaahmild  bshrld  ralihriilli'  to  iba  condlilaH  ; 

•id  iBTlaa  nl  fnTamiBfatniiBanhlparall  iba  /it  IbaamiiL  and  aaibry  ha«s  In  aiaay  CMaa  , 

raUtoadi  Is  ika  Nation .    Tba  laltcrapb  abosld  ^van  dJTttt  dwadHBand  thai  Ihoy  ba  iituriC  , 

ha  ownrd  In  tha  poramitaBt  sod  tieoaa  ■  pan  uid  htlil  in  tha  blab  parpem  of  Ihoir  analliia.  I 

•f  «•  poMal  •rMpn.  in  nintiwnna  la  and  cannblln*  iDduMrr- 

Xwlrfrf,  Tbil  >■  dVviaM  tha  rira  and  nallm-        MmtlrM,    That  wa  ampMhUa  wllh  tb*  JbM 

litd  iv>tni>«  at  illifrnn  aapuiiallit  wiibrmM,  daiaud  tor  labor  of  •lary  claaa,  and  ■T<>a«in*'* 

and  thai  Iha r>f*rnnrni  thall  Mna  all  aHiaay  thMhianvof  Aoatllnfmin  trbirb  Iha  tamlnl 

whaihar  It  b*  cold.  illicteriHiiaa,  andlhaiibo  mamnnllyanaanoppiswBBlTpnal  labor,  and 

TnlunaetnionFrnaw  iBclNnlallonahallbaIn-  thai,  ihoirfon,  pmdarcn  alMald snll*  In B «•■ 

errail  id  any  dollaia  pM  capita  and  aaln-  nand  fnr  tha  rafnra  of  nnjnii  ayilnaa  and  Iha 

Ulnad  lb*M.  npnU  of  Uwa  Ihal  baar  SM^aaUy  npos  Iha 

/M»Ih4,  Thai  ballsTlnit  Ihat  It  hat  b**n  aa-  pcnprt, 
UMIihad  thai  iba  tnniu  BBnaal  Inrmiaanf        Hfw^ffd.  Tbal  Ih*  wmklnK  claaMa  nt  thM 

waal lb  nf  tha  Kalian  li  nni  ahors  ihiaa  and  nna-  mnniiy  fonn  ■  mm  renaarrailTr  and  ronarrf 

balf  par  ram.,  ihiiirnra  wn  bailor*  Ihat  ih*  raM  ln«  clrmonl  whnM  pnwar  aiwil  Hand  liHw«n 

■r  liiipraiii  IB  Ilia  iMlnna  iiataa ■hniM  nni n-  Uio  nailoB  and  Ihadaiwtn  wblrhnow  Ihiru** 

r*ad  Iho  OBiDlaf  oaBHlu  of  Iha  land  in  iho  lu  fiilni*  ■oll-hMna  whirhiw-- '*- 

Ms-a.  rrotralnfd  craad  nf  •-  — ■- 

AMafHd.  Thalwo  IMor  Iba  tomadlaM  naa-       -      -  -     ' 

•aM  by  Iha  United  Hlalaa  hanala  nr  iha  MlJ  aa  < 

•  IviHadVibanniiiaal  BrrfsiialallTta  fcDOiii  inarnff-npn 

a«  Iha  Uinirr  Pnr*  Lard  Sill.  tniitaami.  h 


-  .—      - ,..  ..«  St  tb»     

■iiUsnianli  ADIMIpUon  BIIL  K-ti^H.  Thai  wa  fanw  M  UMtbI  nMiBOl 

H  aalar*  Tbal  lb*  Halo  lawa  tolaltaf  la  Iha  prnikma  lor  iha  anMIrn  nf  iha  laia  war 

kannfanuraspdMlaof  *o-«olM  bovua  bnttar  M»  aad.  That  iba  PfoiWlFnt  and  VHw-fio* 

boaooBaDdMlhatSllpOiaoaawbOBfOibaaaao  d«nl  of  |i>t  Unliart  HUiaa  ibould  bo aloMod  by  • 

ahall  hoeoapalMlopaMBaMaaof  Ihofaalef  dlran  Tnia  of  Iha  pnpla. 

ayah  BOO,  to  prBlool»W1m»lWHm  lull  ««  Mml—4,    Thalwa  balmaihai  imhairMcni 

pagdntai^  _  of  nallonal,  aun  aad  nnnirl]*!  wxitlon :  um 

^Jwilaat TfchI wi hillwi Ihal id««owlM»i  •hnnMboaolorlodtbalthabnnlmtar  papsaaj 

■'»'™*— ™— ■  '  "'"Mamiy  >»H«w  willb*  oquUyuHl  jwuy  diMfibaud  spou  all 

Mdvaaahlhu  alaana.^^ 

MfboUkdlMad  JfUtt*.   Tbaith*  tillworih*»l)*hmdha 


lEninra*  or  rax  hatwhai.  fajuiem'  AixiAAoh 

rlUuUnoBon-rwMenl    mm^"" l»«"«.ia» pBWm    ir— • 


■•iiotkiB.i'.r«'mrin 


n  lb*  PicMo 


1  In  W..1.IUJ1I.11.  b*  nnid     R!" 


■  ■Man  ■CMtadsainBlrli' 


Ivllli  hroilier  Tarnill. 
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rATUWAL  VABMBlir  AtXIAXCI. 


«»reimtsttimin«rkl««rinllf.  la  fMttk«aallOMl 
— laar^r***!*  •iie»»  Uim  IIm  atmvm  f anMr  ■«• 
.  .^M  orrr  iir<<i  »im»?«  lb*  «(Mt  or  ib«  ommmm* 
iBi,  tli«  prlnrclv  ■im  *tf  •^J'l »  y«*r.  or  IrM  than 
4ift«iAy  «%'•  mmf  if^uiM-*  ioMffldtf  bow  mvcb  of 
t|»to  IneonMi  evi  b«iip»iiilo  ouucftUoff  bla  cbl:d  oa 
or  •opiiijrlnc  II  ■  booto  mlb  ib«««o  tblags  Uuil  owko 
"      ioiir«oU?o. 


o    ago. 


lo  conMquon<«  of  tbo  porortr  Midb^miM«of 
■B*  av  hvLH  •.  ibt  otilUron  artf  contlnnAlly  loorlBtf 
ib«  l.irn  ari'i  Adiilnc  lo  too  naorea  oiroodr  tirorf- 

6lln«  uw  oi  U  •  it«-*  In  u.o  lit  CO.  Wo  oio  porMNMiir 
iiervmeil  la  lb  <  d  •plittabltf  cvndttloo  ■ortooooins 
tbolMlHirof  wuaiva  a  U  cblldioo  borooao  tboir 
raoktoio  rrcrul  «ki  Itooi  ibo  la  ni.  Hownl  fOttf* 
to*rtfpp«»n«t#..t  or  tbo  bt.  Pool  Olobt.  I  la- 
▼floUicaud  tbo  cu  <iltto  J  uodwr  wticb  woiuoo  work 
to  oltt«».  oad  d  d  tbo  formoia  tburuUMbi/  aawer- 
otoad  tb«ro'>dlilun.  I  km  nare  ta  f  woal«l  ^o•nl- 
loaa  t<t  k««i*  ot  1  a*!  t  jo  d«ai:btara  at  homo.  Bat 
If  tbo  fariHrr  oo./  o*mai.n  avira«ioort>iOi»y««r, 
aa  tbo  otber  band  w«  buroa  ll«i  of  tbtrtj-llro 
aillilooaltta.  wtv«i«  aecaouulatiooa  vary  tromltS;*.- 
•OOM)  to  t»'i.(U  ).•  u  •  9%eu :  li  -Aa-U  peopJo  owa  tbreo- 
Sftbaof  tbo  wraltbif  tho  oatlto  loaouy;  tbo 
ffarnera  and  iho  bivJnnco  of  tbo  p  pulatloa  nwn  tba 
•tb«r  %m*%-mu%.  w«  tiu*!.  alao.  ibat  tbo  maaMfoo- 
tofoit  uf  til  la  oi'O-  try  1 1  tiio  laet  tbirty  ytara  baro 
anojitra  u'-outof  t.l  UuU  iXKMiua.  or  aooai«7 
'ooat.  oa  ibUr  larotioJ  cap.tal. 

Mow.  thoro  can  bo  no  «loou  bnt  tba^  tboao  atato- 
aonia  aiQ  true,  and  in;inr  otuer  facta  could  bo 
•itod.  Tboro  c<ui  Lo  no  duubt  but  tbat  tbo  f:uniiriff 
aopalMloB  aro  wuno  off  and  f  ct  taa  bJoMlur 
iaoir  labor  iban  tiiry  naly  oiro.  hven  tbo»o 
aioat  op  loaed  to  tho  Alllauco  dn  not  queaiion  but 
tbat  tlicni  la  *  Sohiota-DC  riifl*o  in  Ibo  atatoof 
iMomark."  Wh«'i  «•  d  aouaa  rvaiocyo,  tiioa  comot 
tbo  diffcroaco  of  upluluo. 

Tbo-o  aro  rartona  claaaot  of  phnantf»ronta*«  and 
Idoallau  ^bu  «r«  a-aiiiathetio  and  w»ll  maaalos, 
bo  ibor  f Alllo  ulfcr  adequ.to  rraiodloa.  Amonii 
Ibo  aoinUoba  att«ficv«tou  by  aicb  po«*pio  aro  toatpor- 
anco.  ru>miaiy  a^'d  obiUtlan  rotlcoatioa.  No 
tfoobt  tiK'lr  r.rtma  ara  e  tanoadabio  aa  a  mattor 
•Iporatioii  conduct,  bnt  tbo  fact  r»a<ain«  tbat 
tbOM  pjnial  rcmedlos  bavw  boco  triad  for  eoiitn- 
rloa  aad  bare  aoror  yat  oOocMd  Inouainal  roforai. 
Wo  »oo  tbat  eaaital  flnd«aai«*«t  offvcuvo  adjunct 
la  tborougb  oniaohailoi  Wbllo  wo  ditllko  tbo 
affCcu  oi  truata.  yet  tbo  traat  ba«  aot  bood 
aroatid  in  rain  It  haa  tauirbt  tho  aiaaaea  a  valua* 
bloloatoo.  Itbai  pared  tbo  way  forthoaovaat 
focorateo  orv  initPtoaa  of  laborora  wble*)  aro  now 
try  lit  to  aotro  tho  problomo  proMotod  by  tba 
Biodora  ^phyiiz. 

Tboro  la  0O9  romedr  alwayt  aroooMd  lo  tho  dl« 
•H>atoaioo-tliat  la  tbo  ballot  Now  tbo  prldloffo 
of  tbo  ballot  la  two-olcod.  If  wroof Iv  ur  earelcaa- 
ly  oaod  It  Bkoy  a«rTe  only  to  iajnro  tbo«o  boldlsf 
Biacb  powur  a  popalir  oanooa  ctreulatod  durlaa 
tbolaat  tampaifZB  lliuatratcd  tbouaa'l  poimal 
oituailoj  t'faiuraor.  Tho  ea^  abowod  a  fanaor 
oowo  ua  aia  aaada  and  knoca  witb  a  a«o*aaw  plank 
balaacod  oj  bi«  Liu^U  haca.  un  on*  ondof  tbo 
plank  aat  llarrtaon.  pro^'blna  blab  tarllT.  at  tbo 
otbor  ti.d  aat  t.r%ivcr  Ctovclaad  aooutloff  frto 
irado  bat  It  did  aot  aiako  anv  dUToroaoa  wbica 
voat  op  ur  dawn.  I  afaraier  bora  tbo  bor<*an  |uii 
tho  aauio.  and  ho  will  oonUoao  tu  ooar  it  fwrovor 
Moro  anlq»a  aoiaa  day  tbo  f amor  aboald  tr^a  a 
action  to  ataod  vro«t.  actha  Croator  latoododbo 
aaooM.  invn  only  will  no  aojaro  bta  polltloal« 
O'Wlai  and  Indoatrial  riirbta. 

la  ardor  tbat  tbo  balint  aai  bo  aae4tatotll«ontlf. 
•r^aauaii  n  Ic  tbo  arat  ao^*aliy.  Without  a 
aaity  or  ibdiMirlal  latortou  tbo  faia*air  laiaroatt 
aro  aoTcr  ropioaontod  in  t'to  ao'l'mal  baila  a  lorf* 
lalatloa.  In  tho  lac*  Uaitod  Olatct  aoatlothora 
wort  itxty-aln*  lOivyrra.  aiao  aiaronaau.  bankota, 
•aooalatoro.  tallrNd  maaaatoa.  aad  rolrod  nllliwa* 
•1^08.  Tboro  w.ia  u  o  loao  faraior.  aao  ho  woa  a 
baafcarao  wall  o«  ba  proa^bty  wimII  a^H  bavo 
la  tbo  ttvuao  of  rapraaoBUtivoc  tbiwa 
I  two  baadrod  aad  tblny -oaa  lawtart.  twoaty* 
tiaht  Biatobaaia.  ary  two  aaafeara  aad  oaiy  ib'r* 
Moa  faraMrc  Aocordlac  to  iba  oaaaaa  off  i<«ri  tbai 
faot  aaa  aioaibcr  of  oowaroaa  forarary  twobua< 
irai  aa4  tbirtaan  iaw»ara.  lo  iba  ' 
ilMibar^aa— raaa  f*«r  ovary  too 

■f,M 


SfuSiraSlS 


lawyarabad  twoat«>-alaa  baadrM  tlvoi  aaaiaob 
raorooomatloB  ai  tba  lana^ra. 

Mow,  I  bavo  ao  a  loclal  p  ojudloa  acalaat  lawyora 
a«  lad'Vldaala.  1 1  ava  o.ca«loa'*lly  aot  a  a  luw%rr 
tbat  waa  aa  bocoat  aa  a  I  roror,  bat  It  la  ooly  aiat  • 
arsi  t^atlawyua,  baobers  ra  I  ap^alatora  ib.fal'1 
l«*Ctalatolotba-rowaiat«rra.i  rfalborib..a f htl  \t 
tbo  I0'1t:aul.l  ilaaao*.  If  tao  farmora  aro  aallol *va 
ooouKbtoloiotborciarao  lof .alata  f or  tbora  tury 
abouid  aul  complain  at  tLo  icauKa.  I  Oiillcal  a« 
«cll  av  la^'Ufttrlul  oriroUatl^  ■  brsi  beroRO  a 
acccavl.y.  Tbntt  o  bade  of  oraanlia.lon  abouM 
aot  bocoafuacd.  'ibo  puiiitcal  onluo  niiy  tavo  lo 
atarycltitcn  wbi  dova  i>nKluctltalibjrubrtbo.* 
bo  laa  bojk-kcopcr  o.'*  fciuicr.  'jbo  poatio  I 
uovemoBt  ta  not  a  ciua«  a.ov>*aKtat  a  c  pt  tbat  It 
may  boatylcd  neimpaiin  r  f  tbo  pri»«-acc  a  waalo  I 
tbo  aoa*pr(<ducora.  Kre  y  boncat  In  elllcvntolil- 
aoa  cat  bo  a:id  ooffiit  1 1  N<*  In  tbo  lnd«*pnntfcr>t 
political  biovcmcnt.  It  wii.  Inviodu  tho  aotkrr*  o/ 
tbo  city  f»a  wrrii  u«  tiKiwof  tho  aicrleulin:ai  <*la* 
tricca.  Tboro  aro  cortnia  poiitlcii  ror  rniaot*on 
wb.cb  all  prododuir  e  awMrt  air*ro  T!i««o  baro 
bcca  fonarlaltfd  la  tsio  *ep'irt  of  yonr  eontiB.u''o 
tbia  af leraoou  *•  i-cy  Ir.c.udo  briefly  rwforma  li 
laikd.  tranaportatlon  and  fln  nro  #o'ra  tb#ro 
tbr»o  pr«bl«ua  ai.d  too  mtou.*  dvt  Ula  a  III  arrana  j 
tbon^c'iTca. 

^ofaraalndatrlaloro«Bl*ntloa  la  iwnr«i*nod.  tf 
linoltffa  Imporivt  tiiau  tho  pniitM*«>i  rciif«m. 
Tbow«ir*lnic  iM>oplo  of  tho  olH***  ck  u  keO|i  t  letr 
IndUAtrlil  autono  uy  and  tho  farmer  «*  4i||anru 
llkcwlr«i.  won  whroc<>*on^r«itlnic  p«i  it!e<«llv.  Tho' 
liMlti«trHl  looaof  ofiranUaitoii  in  tt-.o  oducaiinc 
«otco  whicb  pronerra  peo>l>*  fnr  |H>tttk*i«l  actiia 
later.  It  la  tbo  forco  wb  ch  k<««*ra  tip  a  beaUhy 
anliatlAn  on  luo<rt«>»t  tnpra  brthira  pv«t|tio 
oloaer  tupatuor  and  dia»lpai«»a  i  arrow  pr#jn<ii'*o 
bitfutry.    'Ibo  Alllanco  la  now   rrr  timiK-d  aa  ibo 

freat  ednrallnnal  ftrco  for  the  I.»>liiktr1iil  nii»i»'0«. 
t  la  tbo  f  aruerj'  aclt<Vii  nf  politli'al  ew*«ino«v.  it 
baa  aradttiitod  aoao  of  tho  moat  brliilani  atatoaaioo 
of  tbo  day. 

IB  reoo«n*ttna  tbo  equality  of  tho  arxee  and  la 
tbo  many  priviieara  aeourdetl  wi.umn  witocnro  to 
takoup  thia  work,  tho  Alllanco  atrttuhea  onto 
bolpina  hand  tA  tboao  who  aro  worknic  for  tho 
•••tcrbvod  of  WOIB0.1  alonf  wltb  brutbcrbooa  of 
■Ban. 

Tbora  la  no  douit  but  that  the  Alllinco  baa 
«auo  mlaukoo  and  will  make  miatikea  la  tbo 
fa'ara.  It  la  aaaentlaliy  a  human  orKanltailfm, 
bnt  thera  caa  bo  oo  quoMtluo  aa  to  ibo  «ood  It  baa 
aecompllabod.  V^o  cannot  doubt  but  It  will  clear 
tbo  way  for  uibor  refo'ma.  «%o  are  apprcaoblno 
aa  Industrial  crUla.  arid  wbotber  wo  omorao  from 
ttaafoly  dopeodi  up<>a  tba  coaaorvatiaia  of  tbo 
■aaaaea  Tbo  tuturo  look*  bnpof  ai  to  aa.  and  wo  bo 
Uof  a  wltb  tbat  poat  of  tbo  poopio  wboo  bo  vai a: 
"Kor  lound  aoi  rooad  wo  raa, 

Aad  •^w  tbo  n«bt  oubmo  appomoat  aad  avar  It 
Juatloo  doao." 

A  voto  of  thanks  wm  given  Mlat  Me« 
Donald,  for  hor  ablo  axposltlooof  Al- 
llanco principles : 

Adjourned  till  9  a.  in.  Thursday. 

TmBD  DAT— SiOBXIXrO  SEtaiOM. 

President  Powers  In  chair.  Session 
opened  by  prayer.  Minutes  of  yester- 
day's meeting  road  and  approved.  The 
first  business  of  the  session  was  the  eloe* 
tlon  of  oiBceni  which  resulted  as  follows  t 

PsBSiBBK-r— Hon.  J.  H.  Powers.  Cor- 
nell. Kebr.;  Vicb-Prbsidrmt*— W.  A. 
Jones,  Hastings,  Keb.;  Thomas  Sphinx, 
Wheeloek,  Pennsylvania;  Chas.  Morgan, 
Hornby,  Pennsylvania;  W.  H.  Llklns, 
Caledonia.  Ohio;  Wm.  Kinerki  Fk 
Wayne,  Indian*;  Col.  a  F.  Butt,  Vlro- 
oua,  Wisconsin;  Hon.  J.  J.  Fnrlongi 
Attttln,  Minnesota;  D.  F.  Ravent,  St. 
John,  WathlBfton;  A.  J.  WtttfaJI,  8«r- 


Itoii.  liiWB.  Leo- 
ii:o,  M>rlun,  Oblu. 
n— D.  V.  lUvnn*, 
>ii;  MlM  Eva  11«- 
Ih    St.,    SL    Ptui. 

>     COMHITTeE— W, 

i;   Mlllon  UrorRO, 
lilcago.  liilnoli:  Fraok 

loluiinn  wai  tntnr- 
.  Talbot.  o[  Mloui 
loilun  wa*  adopted : 


IIUIMI,  JuWIlb 

A.  dLUnxiHT.etiln ... 

rcurri  li.  r.  Iuxh.  a.  K.  Ut 
Wrlxbt.  UiiaimlUM  H.  T.  A.  ^^ 

nnsraFnl  In  tb«al>on  iciwri  lo  and  ta  benM 
cuii>iLiiii«]  a  emaviut*  luuklni  i.i  ■  UU  uJ 
urouali  llumnlernn  wiiii  ■  IIV*  nwukm 
at  Iti*  -ConrmeraUoii  of  ImluHr.kl  ilAuuir 
llonL"  C.  ».  BrullTT.  (.-taalriDH-i  1  J.U.  &ihi. 
Hacnfan  i  A.  ■-  SraaHti.  A.  K.   tk  t.^UL  I).  Ir. 

lUtCIIL 

On  mntlDn  t1i«  report  waa  Adiipird  tat 
tba  ctHiveutluQ  elti'tm  tLfl  tvlk>vMn 
lalil  cemmltlee:  Milloo  Uearse,  J.  II. 
l>oin:r*.  Auffuit  Potl,  A.  J.  WntMUC 
H.  Culib.  Tb*  iDllowliiB  notlmi  «M 
tb'ii  adoplMl : 


n  mipolntH  tbn  t«1- 
flf  tbn  Educational  , 
|;i<nr|ip,  ir.8  Clark  St.,  ; 
1.  11.  Talbot,  Mnox 
rrowf.  LInmIn,  N<- 
l.M<-l)<ii..ild.  TOE.  Siv- 
i-iits;  and   Mr*. 


t,  Clilr; 


0,  IlllnoU.  wa* 
ur  holding  th'i 
Adjouniuil  till 
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rnOiittKDWB  OP  THX  HATIOHAL  PAlUfBM   ALUAHOB. 


•f  MArkfiipf  Itm  •••••  to  a  ivgfUMAlt  MlalMuai 
•Bdk*  It  flirt  Iter  .^     . 

JI«Mftf4  1  b»t  •nrk  niMl  every  'iHttTfdiftl  pmrt  of 
tMa  o(*nv«ntiu.'»  tw  riniui'niiMl  lu  Mnra  r  poa  IhMr  ■•- 
yo«alMMI»iai«  l*vlMii««M»ibit  lin|*uriMfic«  of  tot* 
lAliilus»o4«iiio'«*lnK.  nwltt-'ly  ibo  vrMrai  l»l«r« 
0taU*e(iaiBterc«  l*i«r.  *  ni  nurh  iiBi«naac*«t«  •■  iB»f 
ba »•<*« to M  t M  twill  |WMrcnt«iion«aad»u-*«ir«o 
tfeo  M»t  ibtonvu  of  Ul  mNMvnMd;  aod  bo  M 


nrm>trf4  TbUlO  the  MntOOf  tblteoflTOfltHMl.tbO 
IMloirltiM  fVMii.r«.  evuld  ho  adTOOtiMfeoopIr  Inoor- 
pHiTAieO  Into  tb«  vsiMUM  loior*»uto  law  m  oa 
aiaieadiBeot. 

» lt»t.  U9<|ul'e  eieaa  bill  of  lB4lac  a;  oa  all  laior* 
«Mii*  vralii  iitii|Mt>«nu. 

iM*onii<i.  lli>«|iilr«>raliroetfOBdotbortraMp(«natkNi 
nmtm  to  oeitvcr  nil  ■  aln  tbef  ree*  tpi  tsu  and  eoo- 
UftMiodeilfariuaaivvn  <i(tailiMiil  n. 

TbIrO.  frutldo  fur  •  noniKil  al  ejr«ailn«UOB  of 
all  poblle  irraia  w«r«bua»o«  tbitt  rr<wlva  arma  fur 
0Mraco  or  ir-«ii«frr  b«  diMuiArooied  iHindv  lutBeUbi 
U«  bo  •ifptilott'U  by  0(Nii|irieui  auiboriijr  alur  tua 
oaaM  aMOMir  »••  y  ittuMMi  h«aba  ar«  UAaa«ii»vd  l*>r 
t«*0  parpoao  or  aialiiutf  tbr-a  |*ro|Mirlv  aeuuuutablo 
^«aatodtanoof  |trif4t«^roti«njr.  Tbio  cjirfwittift- 
tloa  to  ilaiit.  r«.iculate  au-i  tluiornilno  lhi*a««<ottati/f 
•varalun  taat  abu  M  acr.u«ittiai«  lu  anob  a«bllO 
«afabuoaa«.  and  «»hlcb  la  now  auld  f  r  tbo  benoOl 
•f  tbo  h  anaeera  and  to  tba  dou  luiOBlof  Ita  doiniat- 
bora  or  lagltliuato  uwarra 

roorth.  Proalb  i  any  waroh'^aao  maa  that  ra« 
•alvoo  aralB  on  atorage  or  tor  tiaaafar  iroaidaallad 
lairralodlr«ctl*  o<  IndlrectI*.  and  rr^ulro  tbat  a 
raowrd  be  kept  nf  all  ».r.>in  rocoired  Into  aad  do- 
llvarod  fro«  raid  »ar«bu«ae«  and  the  rooorda  aball 
boaofcaalaoto  abow  t  o  oxurt  an>onnb  of  o«eli 
blad  and  grane  ui  arain  r«v«l*o«l  ur  »bl|»r>o<l<  troai 
wlHMi.  •rborotoaad  towhtioid  lUeitd.  Initddltloa 
iawhieh  rawinai»b»il  i«  in.da  a^owlag  latartwr 
aaoatraelion  of  bouae.  local  Ion  t  f  ao»lea,  ainba, 

SOBii.  blao.  tbeir  alaoa  aud  OHMltf.  walob.  oltb 
0  reooma.  pltao  aad  era  itlilaa  iw>talaln« 
mo.  rbail  bo  at  all  tiaea  oko  fof  Uio  lat|»oo- 
ii,^  ff  ant  rtuiy  aoibort'ed  i^ranna. 
ftlfth.  Imwimm  heavy  iwa  ilUaa  for  any  rtolaUoa 
of  tbta  Ivw.  vbtcb  aball  bo  prtiaceutod  by  the  Inter* 
auio  oo^oaHMioaera  t«r  aay  United  buioa  diitrlcl 
aMoraoy  oao"  informatloi  fled  by  any  reiraubia 
ilUaon,  oao«haif  I'f  a 'Id  penalty  to  «o  Vi  tha  la* 
jwaia  lioopeOkf Ml  y  anbaili-  od. 

aUWAMl**.  HICMARO. 

Oilcafo,  Jaaaary  IMh.  Ml. 
A  comniiinlcttlnn  wa^  md  from  South 
DakoU  nUtiiiff  thai  ihnj  tild  not  approve 
uf  tho  South  Dakota  Alltanco  Jolnlim  the 
Induitrlal  Union  and  aaklnfc  thi»  National 
AlUanc:o  to  charter  Alliances  In  Dakota 
with  a  view  of  onranlslog  a  State  Alliance 
aader  the  Jurledlctton  of  tho  Katk>nal 
Alliance,  and  the  followtng  reeolutloo 

adopted: 

That  la  ^oaarolloa  with  the  aaaiMBal* 

.•.  ..^ai  beath  iMhoia  «o  laatraatthaminaff 

•hlo  body  to  «  vo  aay  lailoC  ha  aaM  laaal  AlU* 

I  thai  tho  ouMiatalloa  of  ihia  Alliaaoa  aaraiNa 


A  ooAmmileatlOA  fro«  Hoo.  W.  L 
Biobaaaii*  Chlaf  oC  iba  DaparlMMil  oC 
Airto«ltw«  of  iba  W«M*to  CoImiMm 


EiposHloD,  requesting  the  appolntuMoi 
of  a  cumnilttee  lu  each  itate  under  the 
Jurlidlctloii  of  the  National  Farmera* 
Alliance  to  co-operate  with  that  depart- 
ment, was  read,  and  on  motlun  the  IVenl* 
dent  was  Instrucied  to  appoint  such  a 
eommliiee.  The  President  appointed  the 
followlnir  pemons  as  said  committee: 
August  Post,  Moulton,  Iowa;  8.  P.  Groat 
Argyle.  Nebraaka;  Chas.  Morgan,  Horn* 
b7,  Pcnnsjivanlu:  J.  C.  II.  Cobb.  Welln- 
ton,  Ohio;  \V.  A.  Kelsf^y,  Dunfee,  li:* 
diana;  A.  C.  Baklwin,  Vcrmllllonvlllo, 
Illliiolf:  C.  M.  lltitt,  Viroqiia,  Wlsconalii. 
G.  W.  Uaigh,  Mankato,  MinnesoU:  G. 
D.  Fullerton,  Skldmonn  MIshouH:  D.  P. 
Ravens,  St.  John,  Washington;  Thomas 
Sphinx,  Wheelock,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Secretary  was,  on  motion,  allowed 
three  hundred  dollars  as  salary  for  tba 
past  year. 

The  following  from  the  Joint  Confer- 
ence Committee  was  then  presented  and 
on  motion  adopted: 

WtfhaBAa,  Tha  National  ranaera*  Alllaneo  aaS 
tba  VWnM^ra'  Mntaal  heaoat  Aaaoelatioa  aio  bl«i* 
dtad  MM.Ii>tloa.  tbat  thair  IntaroeU  are  lame  y  tha 
a«,aio.  and  taat  they  are  laborlaa  for  tbe  eane^real 
paraoao  tbe  eaianclpaUoa  of  aerieuliara  froai  tho 
ibralooai  of  claaa  lugialatlon. 

HemAtftl,  Tbat  «a  era  to  favor  of  co*oporatla« 
«ltb  ea«-b  other  to  tbo  fnlloat  poeaialo  onenl  ooai- 
patlele  with  tba  latoroaia  of  onr  lep'rato  otaanlaa- 
iiwna,  tbat  «o  will  »aalat  oaeh  otber  la  the  areot 
work  of  aalldloa  op  and  odBeatlng  tho  aiaraea.  that 
we  will  aupport  oaoh  othor'a  aieeauroo  aa  far  aa 
la  eoaaiaieni  with  o«r  roopoetlvo  foraiaof  oreanlaa* 
tlon.  aad  that  we  will  rhara  with  oaoh  other  ehat* 
ovorbenoaiaofeo  oporatloa  la  trade  waaiayattaie, 
and  at  ear  varlnaa  BMOtiaea  wo  wUlahoorfally  wal* 
oonio  f  rateraal  deloiraieo. 
f;  #.  aaauLBv.  tba.,  W. T. STn.wei.ti, 
J,  If.  Mabok.  Moo  y,        Joaapii  JaaaiNee, 
A  K.  WBiiinr.  TMua.  W.  IIavkbs, 

A.  IS.  ami'MBoii,  r  j.(Xavpcn»l, 

D.  K.  KAVBNB.  JOHH  P.  eTSBLt. 

Oonailtlaa  for  If.  r.  A.     Coaatltloa  »7li.  ■  A. 

Report  of  **Unlt  Committee**  was  then 
received  and  on  motion  adopted.  (I'his 
report  Is  printed  lu  separate  pamphlal 
and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applleanta.) 

The  following   vote  of   ihanka 

onanlmously  adopted: 

JlaMlof^  That  the  Ifatloaal  Tummt  Altli 
>aader  to  the  board  of  ttado  of  tho  oHy  of  Oai>he 
ihairalaeorolhaakafnr  the  ooanoay  eavadae  M 
laefaMtacihatroeiiaa  of  iha  Chaaibaf  ef 
la  whioh  ta  hoM  the  aMaUaga  of  i 
iofihe( 


atfjouraad. 

All#V9T  POfVi 


CHAPTER    XXrV.i 

CONSTITUTION 

SD  States  op  Amer 

'  tSc  blc>ilB|>  of  llbrrlr  (a    CliH  ihall  b*  nMUd  al  tlwRpii 
lur  pDntcrlir.  do  axliln  and    accoad  tta(,or  the  K«B4cIua  al 
aHiiiiuiisH  foi  Itac  Vullfd    llDBortbefaarUrnT.aitdsrikcl 

^^i^j^^                                       Ihltd  nay  br  chaHa  awtj  amnd 
•ciitd  In  a  iVd(t(>i  of  the    Buir.  Iheticcuim  Ihrnol  maj  a 

'oTlhl'.JvtiVl'sriV.^aVdiBa    h.^a  mUTi""  lo'lhc  aS/'iTf'thl" 

$fi 


CONSTITUTIOM  OF  THS  UMXTBO  tTATSS  OV  AMSftlCA. 


Krocecf1iii.i«. punUh  Itn  mtmhert  for  ditonlerljr 
rhiiviitr.  Rtid,  with  the  eoncurrcBCt  of  two-* 
thirds,  expel  m  nicnitirr. 

,\  Kjch  ilouM  nhftll  keep  ft  JrnirtMil  of  It*  pro- 
rrrdiiiK'*!  nn«l  iroin  lime  to  time  publiiih  the 
•Mtitir,  rxcrplhti;  Kiich  purtt  »•  may  in  their 
jii't^fnti-ni  rr«|uirc  (iecrcoy:  and  the  yean  end 
iitivH  ol*  the  mv-ml>erit  of  either  llniine  nn  any 
(|i!i-Ati(iii  »liall.  nt  thi'  desire  ul  one  iflli  of  tho»e 
)»re!*('itt.  )•••  vMiif ml  tm  the  jtMirnal. 

4  NciiUi-r  ilo:i—*  diirinK  the  i*rii«ion  of  Con* 
irir>>.'4  wit  (II.  v.-hhuiit  the  «on»viii  of  the  othrr. 
•dliMirn  r<tr  iiiiiii*  than  thttr  day*,  nor  to  any 
other  pl<«i'o  than  lli.ii  In  which  the  two  lloutea 
•halllte  niUinu. 

Sfc.  b.  I  'I'lu*  Hon.itor!!  an<l  Kenre^cntnliveii 
nhnll  receive  n  comtM  iMAtiun  for  tltcir  iK'rvlcr*. 
to  l»e  n«i*rrtnhi(-«l  bv  law.  and jwiid  ont  of  the 
treafiury  of  the  *'nited  Htatew.  Thcv  »hall  In  all 
ra*cft.  except  ticoMin.  felony,  an«l  breach  of 
prace.  be  privilcKed  irom  arrcitt  durlnir  their 
Attendance  at  the  iK*««ion  of  their  reupcctlve 
lloufiet,  and  In  gnlnir  to  and  rcturnlnir  from 
the  Kanie:  and  lor  nnv  niK-ech  or  debate  In 
either  llouwe  they  »hull  not  be  questioned  In 
any  other  place. 

a  No  Senator  or  Repreienlatlve  nhall.  during 
the  time  for  which  he  wn*  elected,  be  appointed 
to  any  civil  ufTire  nnder  the  authority  of  the 
t'niteU  StnteM.  which  fthall  have  been  created. 
or  the  emolument!!  whereof  Nhall  have  been  in* 
creO!*ed  dnrinfr  »uch  time:  and  no  piraon  hold* 
inirftnv  office  under  the  I'Dlletl  States  vhall  be 
m  memlier  of  either  llou«c  duriuf  bio  contin* 
nance  in  oftice.  % 

.%>•*.  7.  I  All  bill*  for  ralMnir  revenue  nhall 
oriirittate  In  the  lloune  of  Ktpreaentativea :  but 
the  Senate  mny  propo«e  or  concur  with  inieBd* 
snent*  a«  on  other  bllU. 

3  Kverv  bill  which  nhnll  hare  pa««ed  the 
llmive  of  Representative*  and  Sennle,  whall.  be* 
fore  it  become*  a  law,  be  pref^ented  to  the  PreAi* 
dent  of  the  I'nited  Slate*:  if  he  approve  he  *hall 
piirn  it.  but  If  not  he  ahall  return  it.  with  hi* 
obiection*.  to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have 
orif  Inatcd.  who  shall  enter  the  obiection*  at 
larjre  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  rrcon* 
•ider  it.  If  after  i>uch  reconsideration  two-thirds 
of  that  llou*e  shall  agree  to  pas*  the  bill,  it 
ohall  be  sent,  tORether  with  tne  objection*,  to 
the  other  llou*e.  bv  which  It  shall  likewise  be 
recon*idered.  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
that  House  it  shall  bHTcorae  a  low.  But  in  all 
ouch  cases  the  votes  of  both  Ilou*e*  ahall  be 
determined  by  veas  and  nays,  and  the  namt*  of 
the  perwonsTotfnirforand  aeain«t  the  bill  shall 
bcentcrrtl  cm  thelonmal  of  each  House  respec* 
tlvely.  If  any  bill  shall  not  bf>  returned  by  the 
Frrsidcnt  within  ten  days  Sunday*  excepted) 
A^er  It  shall  have  been  presented  to  him.  the 
Mime  shall  )*e  a  law.  In  like  manner  a*  If  he  had 
niirned  it,  nnless  the  Conaressbv  their  adjourn* 

t  ment  prevent  Its  return.  In  which  case  It  shall 
not  be  a  law. 

.t  Kvery  onler.  resolution  or  vote  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  llonse  of  Kepre* 
fientative*  mny  t-e  net*es*ary  .except  a  <)ue»tloii 
ofotljournment  *hBll  be  presented  to  the  PresI* 
dent  of  the  I'nited  States;  and  before  the  tame 
ahall  take  effect.  *h.tll  lie  approved  by  him.  or 
beiuff  disapproved  by  hl«i.  snail  be  repa*sed  by 
two-third*  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
oentatives.  accordinir  to  the  roles  and  limita- 
tion* prescribed  In  the  case  of  a  bill.  4 

Sf€.  *.    The  Conirresa  shall  have  power  ^ 

I  To  lay  and  collect  taxet.  duties,  imposts  and 
cseises,  to  pay  the  debti.  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  reneral  welfare  of  the 
Vaited  stale* :  but  all  dutiea.  imposts,  and  es- 
elset  shall  b«  uniform  throngbont  the  Vnltcd 
ftutet: 

a  Teborrowmoncy  on  tktcrtdit  of  the  United 
flates:  ^     , 

4  To  rtfnUtt  commfitt  iHtk  Ibrtigm  ■•• 


tlons,  and  among  the  several  Statca,  anc  fHtli 
the  Indian  tribes; 

4  To  establish  a  uniform  mie  of  natnraliaa* 
tion.  and  uniform  laws  on  the  onbject  of  bank* 
ruptcles  throughout  the  United  States; 

5  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof, 
and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  01 
weights  and  measures; 

6  To  prtu'lde  for  the  punishment  of  connten 
felting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the 
United  States; 

i  To  establish  post*ofRces  and  poitt*roads: 
To  promote  tne  progress  ol  sdeneeaud  use- 
ful arts,  by  securinir  fur  limited  times  to  authors 
andlnventorn  the  exclusive  right  to  their  re- 
spective writinRs  and  discoveries; 

0  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Su* 
preme  Court: 

10  Todcflne  and  punish  piracies  and  felanies 
committed  on  the  hlirh  seas,  and  ogencea 
airainst  the  law  of  nations: 

11  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  and  make  rulea  concerning  cap* 
tureo  on  land  and  water: 

If  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appro* 
tiriatlon  of  money  to  that  use  shnll  be  for  a 
longer  term  than  two^'ears: 

It  To  provide  niid  maintain  a  navy: 

14  To  make  rules  for  the  irovernment,  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces: 

15  To  provi.le  for  calling  forth  the  mlHtla  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insur- 
recti<mo.nnd  tepef  Invasions  : 

16  To  provide  for  organising,  arming,  and 
discip!ininj;thc  militia,  and  for  eovernlng  such 
part  of  I  hem  ns  ma  v  be  employed  In  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  Statea 
respectlvelv  the  appointment  of  the  officers, 
andtheauihoiiiyof  trainingthemilitiaaccord* 
inir  to  the  di«>cipline  prescribed  by  Conjrress : 

17  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  In  alt 
cases  whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not  exceed* 
inir  ten  miles  square  os  may.  by  cession  of 
particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Con- 

fress.  become  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
nited  State**,  and  to  exercise  like  autbotity 
over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  tttate  in  which  the  same  ahall 
lie.  fur  the  erection  of  forts,  niagscines.  arsenals, 
dockvsrds.  and  other  needful  builings:  and 

lA  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  fur  carr>-lng  into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution,  in  the  government  of  the 
United  fttates.or  in  any  department  or  oftcer 
thereof. 

S^c.^.  I  The  migration  or  Importation  of 
such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing 
shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  Cfongrcs*  prior  to  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tan  or 
duty  may  be  Imposed  on  ouch  importation,  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

i  The  privileire  of  the  writ  of  Mmkrat  fr^mt 
shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of 
rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  taflety  may 
ccquirelt. 

1  No  bill  of  attainder  or  e*  pott  /ii«7e  law 
ahall  be  passed. 

4  Ko  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax.  shall  be 
laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or 
enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

5  No  tax  or  dutv  shall  be  laid  on  artidcaca* 
ported  from  any  Atate. 

6  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regnia* 
iloB  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  porta  of  one 
Htate  over  those  of  another :  nor  shall  vesocla 
bound  to.  or  from  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter, 
clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

7  No  money  ahall  be  drawn  f^nm  the  Treaa* 
nry.batin  conteouencc  of  appropriationa  made 
by  law :  and  a  regular  statement  siwA  %kc»^^v 
nf  the  receipts  and  «n<^«^Voitew  nft  aXVyiM»A. 

ty  akaU  nc  v«>A\tfk«^t««m\\xaa>A^^ 


rTIOK  or  tut  UNITSP  1TA1BI  OF  AMKklCA. 
11  lit  (Mnlid  by  Iht        ]  The  CoBfrau  MJ  dcKTBiac  tk<  U 
Ibc  Cani;Tt><,  ■(«)•■  i>l  any    ine  uiH  iRniBtbaBI  Uw  ValMd  titain. 


•    Ulllrd  M*tn. 


hir(T  Ihi  p«inri  and  dulln  •! 


nr  InahlHlr,  Mk  sT  llw  rmldn 
— --•    Atclirlas   wliM   eKor 


iTroary  or  int  lullnl  „ 

law*  .luill  he  ■■ili)(cl  10  DTI  ITHldcnlalullbralFflnl. 
-nl  ur  ih'  tnnitr*-!,  1  Tkt  rtrtldrr'  -■■-<<  -■  — — 

IhuHl  tliiconiiBlof  can'  tor  hia  ••»««< 

p  of  ■'OK,  ailrr  <nli>  aiiT  Uic  Mrlwl  r«<rhlil1  h*  akall  hare  bnn 

^ifimni'iuBi'dluiir  aar 

II.  •?< 


.is;;a 


camTtvDTiON  or  x«  vkitid  itatu  or  ahekic*. 


cMoictlaa  ar.tmwM.  brlbtty.  ar  athcr  klgh  HIsi*  thitll  br  forBwd  or  (nctcd  wIiIiIb  ihi 

cHsM  ksd  nlHltBHBtr*.  lailiullcilin  of  inr  alh«r  SiiW ;  nor  anr  tUU 

•  ._,.-  Ill  be  CurneflbyitacJiiDcIlMlortweer  nonluiri 

AincL*  III.  gr  pari,  of  tElkic'  wlihsal  lh(  cmkiii  ar  Ibl 

,Tw.i.    Thf  jnllcKil   powrr  bi    Ih*   fBUid  lyrji^«i>i"«  of  ib«  «•«•  cebrarorf  m  wtU  m 

nwtni*ilir  (o"rm>^n4ali^i!^^»*i?insli^*  Th!  af  ■ndnakcall  ninirai  tain  lail  rriiulatlena 

J.,la»^brthflruI.M|w.«a.ndlalfr.««aS;  KKS'iTL VC MlSSTt';^  '^'"' I"^,''  T 

•hall  kolil  IhtlT  anccadarlaNaoMl  Whavtor  K?"l?"  .I.'.?' "'W."!.*'"'  andni.iWn»  la 

■■d  rtiaU,  at  «ui(d  ilnia.  ra«ln  hr  thiTr  **■'■  t^'nalllatlna  ahall  be  »  niMimid  *•  la 

iKjr«EST;;'jra^Yii?i'.i;,.r*' "■^'' ■-'^'-""■— ^^ 

don.oihrrpubf!rHlal>|gr«aMd «■■■»<  m 
caacaoTadnilTBlijaad  •wrillnw  JartKllcib 
lo  roDlTonrdca  lo  wklch  tlu  1  ailed  itu 
■balibaatiaflyi  laenUormlnbclwRn  i 
ortaoramatn]  brlmnaMawaBdclilHin 
aaoihar^Miur,  beHmn  cllima  of  illllfr. 
Malta,  brivmi  rlllKil*  of  Ihr  umt  HI 
cialnlJRlBitiliaiHlcrKraalaordinanal  Mai 

onilbtlwrciii-Bialr.ntlbcdiinai>(bcn«r,aBa  „ran»lBv  ■nm 

tmlwrn  ataia.,  dtiifiM  or  ««HRI>.  laSli^iIf  «iS  Vl 

•  la  all  tawi  alltYtlaa  aBhaauitora,  slber  uH  of  inli  CHaiiiarion  "whe~n 

pabMe  HlaMm  aad  niaaala,  and  IhoH  la  CJuui™^   •       °  '     ■ 

which  a  Maw  ahall  b<  narlrt  the  IMimchi   iSffiS^Srh, ™,  .„  ,„,,, .. 

Court  (hall  linMorUrlaalJorlMlcllon.  la  all  IhlJ^  nib?<i?mrtV«hfT™.yV3^BMr 

*  KK'kS'S'SSS  ^"S^2?iSS^?i'?s:J*•'a"^ 

■nlrraacb  n:|Hl<itlODi  »  lh«  Caairt.a  aball  liUlli"  I'li'lS'tlhtioMiilVihlSo'iSmriffli! 

.  ifi..  i.i.i  «r.ii  rrimH  ..™«  i.  «.«..^  of  lb»«rai  arlicla;  aadihal  do  RUM.oltheM 

Inmcbmal  .hi     hi"rft.^"Kid  i.«hVri5l  'A'  ""'"l.'-  •"■'"'»  *Ptlttd  of  llacqaal  trnt- 

ahaTi  b*  held  in  ihe  Male  w'^cn'ihr  uldcrlnwa  "'**  '■  ""  ■«"•"■                           • 

■hallhawlierneemnilMtd:  bill  vhtn  not  com-  Abtkli  VI 

nltlcd  wllhin  aarMale.  Ihc  Irial  •hall  Ix  M  naiKLi  ii. 

■oeh  plaet  or  pUcti  >■  Ihe  CoBittit  tnar  br  <  All  debt*  cealriciTd  >nd  oiianmeBtita- 

law  handlrnlfd.  leiad  in  lo.  before  IkeadopllonorihxOinililu- 

aldand<omf1>rt.''No|>rr«a>hal'lV»nvliM  •"tM>  CnoMllHllon   anil   ihe  law*  of  Ihe 

of  Iremwii    anlei-a  oa  ibr  tr.iltn'wy  .^  ivo  Inlirtl  Huiea  wbleli  .hall  ■«  made  iB  puna- 

•loB  la  o|KB  rmirt.  ahntl  be  ninile,  iind-r  Ihc  auihoHlr  tt  Iba 

t  Th(  CnnarrM  nhall  ha*r  power  in.lnlura  mittd  StMr<.>h*lt1.cilie>nt.rtin<  law  of  the 

t)i*|>flni<hmrBlerinii»B.  Iiulnniilliilnderer  land:  aii.l  the  JixlKr-  la  every  Male  >biiH  b« 

Immn  ahall  work  curmvll""  oF  hloal.  er  for-  bound  Ihtnhv.nnfihlriK  lo  IhaConaiKmlDB  or 

Fellure  tacipl  dalloil  Ikc  lilt  of  Iht  veraoo  lanaof  anyMalelo  Ihecautracyaslwllhaiaad- 

•lulaad.  Ids. 

ABiiCLalV.  m!aTl)*.Id"aI.d""''ineX".'"o''lS'aS?rK 

Xn.t.    Fall  AillhaBdcradlt  ahall  be  firm  Ib  Nlale  IJ;|ialalntea.  andall  eieralfreiind  Judi- 

diclal  prscndlBxa  orererjr  MhcT  Male.    Aad  Ihe  •eerrarmaleK.ahall  be  bnaad  liyBalh  or 

thaCoaKrtaa  nM)>bi>|nera1laaraBreacrlhalh*  adlrBailoB  lo  •nppari  ibli  Canatltalloa ;  ba( 

■naBaer  In  which  sach  acia,  rtcorda.  aad  pre-  bo  rellf  loua  led  ahall  ercr  lie  reaalied  aa  a 

ce*d lava  ahall  be  proved  aad  ttit  eflecl  Ibereof.  •taBllltniilna  many  oUic  si  public  Iraataadtr 

AVr.i.    I  ThacritnBaofcaeh  Male  ahallfae  Iht  tlalttdMaUi. 

milled  u>  all  pHTHcaea  and  Inmnaltfea  wf  ..„..  ^,,   '  ' 

dllaena  In  the  aenral  Aalaa.  .AaTKlB  Til. 

.  AprrMnrhanadlNaMirSlaMw^thtrtawB,  -n^  ratlHcallon  of  Ih*  CanetalloiM  of  alM 

f"^h  "J^*V  "l^-  ""K**!)'."^  ft°"  Kalea  ahall  beaalheteM  for  ibte.MbllataawBI 

iVtia^/""  IblSSJ^i™  aawISniy  S?ih?lllaM  "'  ""'  *■'•'»'"»"••  belweea  Ike  Male*  ao  raU 

Inni*  which  hr'lltd'hrdelioWfd  ap,  ■•  b>-  n-  *V'"«  *•«  "aie. 

mned  la  Ihe  Mate  harlof  Jarladlcilen  of  the  Ddri  In  COBnalioN  by  the  naanin 

crine.  HBtof  iheMaieaprtaeatlhtijthdL, _ 

3  No  paraon  held  lo  atrvlec  or  labor  lo  on*  tembcr  Ib  Ihe  year  of  oor  Lord  17II1,  aad  of 


(eat  lit  Ihe  Maiea  prtaeat  Iht  1  ;t  h  day  of  ■»■ 
ir  labor  lo  on*       tembcr  Ib  Ihe  year  of  oor  Lord  I7<<7.  aai'  -' 
tHaplaa  (aio       tha  ladcpcadtBCC  of  the  I'niicd  Buin 
or  aay  Uw  or       Awrica  Ke  Iwclfth^  Ja  wHof  wbma 


ncalalfsa  *lbci*Ta?^*^rMb*r(t4 

■crelca  or  labor,  bat  ahall  lie  dillnrcd  ap  vw  bnt.  wtHinvvniw.     . 

eUlia  of  Ihc  party  to  whOM  tack  wrclca  or  /mWeaf  oori  if(^l>A*ai  ttrgmiu 

''fcl.V.'M"  Itatc.  m»  bt  adallM  kr  «.•«.•».«»-      ^^ 

M(  Oaafraaa  IBM  lUa  ihilBB(  bal  ■•  Mrr  lakmfaaa«taa,         »V*- *•««&■•« 


hTITCTION  OT  THK  C 


D  StjtTRS  OP  ANSSIC 


JoiKlhlll  IMjrIM. 


Ilbirlr.  01  pnptnj  « 
tnXil  "K'nlihirui  Ji»i 


I     Thonai  M<nliB,  (hall  (■!«  Ike  ilrtl™  •  itpn^;  ■■ 

I     f-.roiir  Cl)»arr  i,ui  bT«B  iBpatilalJurTsrUKtaali 


UliiFd  hjr  Uv.aBd  IB  b*  < 


I  p^n.  af  Bi,  TtaM.  J»lftr,  Articlh  VII. 

IchnM  Dobb.  «|Ml(tat,        lecotiiBf  lo  Ihc  iiilt«  erib*  canam 


CONSVlTUTlON  OF  THS  UNXTXD  STATSS  OP  AMSRJCA. 


lent  the  votei  thall  be  ttken  hy8t«tr», 
rpreaentntioti  froiu  c«ch  Ktiite  hnvlujr  une 

A  quorum  Inrthte  purpoM  vhall  conaUt 
member  or  niembem  from  two-thtrde  of 
■tm.and  a  mnjorlty  of  all  the  States  ahall 
cenaarv  to  n  choice.  And  if  the  Houne  of 
'Mriitatlvea  ahall  not  chooae  a  President 
ever  the  rixht  of  choice  shall  devolve 

them.  t>erure  the  fourth  day  of  March 
following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall 
I  President,  as  in  thccaseof  the  death  or 
conslitutioniil  disabilityof  tliePreaidcnt. 
person  havinc  the  irreatest  number  of 
a*  Vice-President  shall  be  the  Vice-Preai- 
il  such  uuml>er  l>en  majority  of  the  whole 
»er  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person 
a  majority,  then  from  the  two  hlshest 
•era  on  the  list,  the  Henate  ahall  choose 
ice-Presiden-  ;  n  ouorum  for  the  tnirpoae 
consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  num> 
r  aenaters,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole 
ler  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no 
n  constitutionally  Ineliirible  to  the  office 
rsident  shall  tie  eliRible  to  that  of  Vlcc- 
lenl  of  iht  United  States. 

aaticlb  x;ii. 

I.    Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  aer 
c   except   aa  a   punishment   for  crime 
rof  the  party  ahall  have  been  duty  con- 
I,  shall  exiKt  within  the  t'nlted  Statea,  or 
lac«  snbiect  to  their  Jnrisdiction. 

a.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  anforct 
rUcle  by  appropriate  Icffislatioa* 

AnncLB  XIV. 

r.  All  persona  bom  or  natnrallaed  in 
ttited  HUtea.  and  subject  to  the  jnrlsdlc- 
iherenf,  arc  citirrna  of  the  United  Atates 
I  the  State  wherein  they  reside.    NoMtaie 

make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
re  the  prlvtleffea  or  iromnnitleaof  citiaena 
i  I'nlled  States,  nor  shall  any  State  de- 
any  pcraon  of  lite,  liberty,  or  property 
at  due  proccaa  of  law.  nor  dcay  to  any 
n  within  its  Juriadictioa  the  equal  protec- 
rfthelawa. 

a.  Repreaentativee  ahall  be  apportioned 
f  the  aeveral  Statea  aecordlaf  to  their 
?tlv«  aambera,  coantlaf  the  whole  nam- 
peraeaa  la  each  SUtt,  enladlBf  ladlaaa 
taad.  Bsl  wlMStlMriflM  lo^WAl  say 


election  for  the  choice  of  eleetora  for  President 
and  Vlce-l*resident  of  the  United  Sintea.  rcpre- 
sentatlves  in  Connnss,  the  esecutive  and  iudi- 
clal  officera  of  a  state,  or  the  niemtiera  oi  the 
I^ctfislalure  thereof,  Is  denie<l  to  any  of  the 
male  inhabitants  of  such  siatc,  l>elnK  t«entv* 
one  years  of  age,  and  citixens  of  .the  llnitid 
Hlntes.  or  io  any  way  aliriilKcd,  except  for  par- 
tlcifiation  in  rebellion  or  otlier  crime,  the  hwsis 
of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in 
the  proportion  which  the  number  of  auch  male 
citisens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  numt>er  of 
male  citiiena  twenty-one  yeara  of  age  in  auch 
Stale. 

Sf<.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Beoator  or  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  or  elector  of  President 
and  Vice*i*resldent,  or  hold  any  ofltce,  civil  or 
military,  under  the  United  Kintrs  or  underany 
State  wno,  having  previously  taken  an  oath  aa 
a  memlier  of  Congress,  or  as  an  C'lHcer  of  the 
United  Statea,  or  as  a  memtter  of  anv  State 
l«e^islature,  or  as  an  esecutive  or  fudiclal 
omcerofany  Slate,  to  suiifiort  the  Constitution 
of  the  t'Uited  States,  shall  have  engaged  In  in* 
urrectinn  or  rebellion  against  tne  aame.  or 

Riven  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemiea  thereof, 
ut  Congress  may.  by  a  vote  of  two-thlrda  of 
each  House,  remove  such  disability. 

Sre.  4.  The  %'alidity  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  authorised  by  law,  tnclndiajr 
debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pcnaiona  ana 
bountiea  for  aenrlcea  in  auppressing  insurrec- 
tion or  rebellion,  shall  not  ne  questioned.  But 
neither  the  United  Statea  nor  any  State  shall 
assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred 
in  aid  of  Insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the 
United  Slates,  or  »ny  claim  for  the  loss  or 
emancipoiicm  of  any  slave:  but  all  snrh  debts, 
obligatloaa,  and  clairoa  ahall  be  held  illegnt 
and  void. 

Sfe.  %  The  Congreaa  shall  have  pnwer  tn 
enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  pro- 
viaioaa  of  tbia  article. 

ASTICLB  XV. 

S^.  I.  The  right  of  citisens  of  the  United 
Statea  to  vole  ahall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  Statea  or  by  any  Slate  on  ac- 
coaat  of  race,  color,  or  previoua  coaditloa  of 
aervitada. 

S€€,  8.  Tke  Congreaa  ahall  have  power  to 
talbraa  tlilo  artlclt  by  apprepriata  iagtalaUon. 


; .' 
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PST  OF  IMPORTANT  BILLS  AND  LA.WB. 

gofemmpnt  In  proffinnllj  for  llie  gnoil  ot  till  pwple, 
arljrovery  KoTernmcnl  tint  haicTcr  b«D  in>titiited  bu 
n  inditiiiilal,  ft  tftmilj  or  >  clau.  A  monaRhlcal  formal 
D  (lie  kin;,  emperor,  etc,  inhirit  their  crown  thruagfa  llivit 
Aniurican  itBlcsncn,  In  forming  our  gnTamment.  kilmilldl 
n  mnn  orclnw  o(  mm.  It  »M  cnrofully  or^nifrd  to  tr- 
cuN^  dI  lliit  kind,  with  >  iiinulf  cjiception,  it  lint,  vtiieh 
n  IliD  tomjiml  ol  a  cirll  war.  TIid  emutlTC,  the  Tarioiu 
iicnt  ind  tlio  iair-mnkcn  depend  on  the  iieojilo  for  their 
jr  iii)ii"B«c<l  only  Iho  digniiT,  pririlrge*  sod  righti  ol  the 


•Oil  DIGKST  OP   niM«a   A  Mi   LAU'8. 

hnnl/  people  of  Carolina,  **tho  frrcul  of  tlit  free^"  htd  learned  to  goTem  ih^  ^ 
eelrcw,  and  every  effort  to  enforce  thb  plan  of  goTemment  ntterljr  failed. 

Now  KniplADd  Dine  Laws  was  a  atrict  code  of  lawi  in  vogue  in  Conneotieut 
in  enrljr  colonial  tlmcii.  It  waa  deaigned  to  rq^ulato  the  actlona  of  each  individual 
b/  n  lung  liMt  of  ver/  atringcnt  mien;  It  rq^ulated  the  apparel  $  it  prohibited  an/ 
mirth  or  unMcml/  gnyotj  of  indivlduala  on  the  Habbath.  Habbath  commeiieed 
on  Satiinlay  evening  and  ended  on  Monday  morning.  Young  men  were  prohib- 
ited the  company  of  young  ladiea  on  tlie  Sabbath.  Kiaiing  wta  itrictljF  pro- 
hibited among  the  young  people,  etc. 

Stamp  Ael  was  a  law  pawed  by  Parliament  in  1765,  and  provided  that  all 
deed^  notes,  bills  and  other  legal  documents  should  be  written  on  stamped  paper. 
Thin  the  British  revenue  officers  were  to  furnish  at  certain  fixed  rates.  Parlia- 
ment roiKalcd  the  stamp  act  Febniaiy  22;  17G0.  It  was  to  have  taken  effect  No- 
vember 1, 17Co. 

DeclarailoB  of  Rights  was  agreed  upon  by  Congress  October  28,  17(P^  it 
claimed  in  Ntrong  terms  the  right  of  tlie  colonies  to  be  free  from  all  taies  not  laid 
by  their  own  rcprcttentatives.  It  denounced  the  stamp  act  as  unconstitutional, 
and  the  actiims  of  England  unjust 

Boaton  Tort  BUI  was  an  act  passed  by  Parliament  in  June,  1774,  cloaing  the 
Boston  fiort,  and  for  the  removal  of  tlie  custom-house  to  Salem.  It  forbado 
the  mn*itcni  of  vc*»«els  to  take  in  or  discharge  cargoes  in  that  linrbor. 

Writs  of  Asslstanco  were  warrants  autliorising  Kngiivh  officers  to  search  for 
smuggled  goods.  Under  this  preteit  any  petty  custom-house  official  could  enter 
u  Jian's  house  or  store  nt  hi<i  pleasure.  The  colonists  believed  that  "every  man's 
house  is  his  cnstic,"  and  resisted  such  search  as  a  violation  of  their  rights. 

Htttiny  Jtet.— England  sent  troops  to  enforce  the  laws.  The  "  Mutiny  Act," 
as  it  was  called,  ordered  that  the  colonies  ahould  provide  these  soldiers  with  qnar* 
ters  and  necessary  supplier 

DeclsratloB  of  ladependeaeOi  one  of  the  greatest  documents  ever  written, 
was  adopted  by  Congress  July  4,  1776.  It  designates  the  causes  which  have 
estranged  the  colonies  from  England,  and  declares  the  United  States  to  be  free 
and  independent.  By  this  declaration  the  new  republic,  as  it  took  its  place 
among  tlie  powers  of  the  world,  proclaimed  its  (aith  in  the  truth,  reality  and  un- 
changcablcness  of  freedom  and  virtue.  And  the  astonished  nations,  as  they  read 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  started  out  of  their  lethargy,  like  those  who  have 
been  exiled  from  childhood,  when  they  suddenly  hear  the  dimly  remembered 
accents  of  their  mother  tongue. 

Articles  of  CosMeniiloa  were  agrsed  to  in  Congress  on  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber \ht  1777,  and  sent  to  the  Statea  for  approval.  It  had  been  adopted  and  rati- 
fied by  all  the  States  by  March  1,  178L  This  document  waa  Uttle  more  than  a 
di}i;est  of  tlie  iiowers  before  assomed  by  Congresa,  and  tacitly  acknowledged  by  the 
States  from  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Tbla  now  legal  bond  had  existed  bo* 
fore  as  a  free,  though  onapoken,  aobmiasion  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  md  patri- 
otism.   The  rtai  constitution  waa  the  pairiothim  of  the  AflMrican.peoplOi 

Coairay  Cabal  was  a  plot  forniod  la  Coogress  ia  1777  to  put  Waahingtoa 
out  of  the  oooiBiaBd  of  the  snay  mad  give  this  positloa  to  Gsatral  Oatck    Whsa 


DlfiBST  OF    HTLLS   ASD   LAIVB. 

'd  or  Ihii  plot  Ihfj  w>ro  to  indignint  that  iU  gctten-up  wm 

In  an  i.jual  Bliara  in  iU  puliticaE  priTilrgca  and  lo  iU  Tlgi 

menu,  wJiiGlidortncllia  powtr  d(  Can|tn?n,  Ilic  riRliUot  th«p 
e  aJJcI  ill  i;k!I,    Tho  deTcolb,  whicli  dcfinn  Ilia  jodieial  p. 
^tulca  diiJ  lU  r»trictionis  »aa  addcti  in  ITM.     The  Ivcirth,  i 

,  wliich  ulmluhea  ilBTcrT,  wu  added  Dec.  IB.  1805.    Tha  fnnrU 
Irfinn  (•ilitenilMp-and  Ilia  right*  of  citUeni,  kI'»  ba>i*  for  i 

itiMimnjlion  or  rrbclllon,  acknoirledgM  tba  validilj  of  llis  V 
1  licbu  iMriirrol  in  tlin  aid  ol  rebellion  ara  be1d  to  ba  illega: 
c«lb,  wliicli  aitciuli  tba  right  d[  tuffraga  lo  llie  nejtro.  «u  i 

m. 

iln  n<.r(l>wi-il  o(   Iho  Ohio  riTrr.     Thl>  oriinanca  (iroTidca 
■on  nWM  hiivc  a  ri|;lil  lo  cicrci-a  Inborn  in  reiiRioui  woi 
E  |*n™iM(r  and  oniprlj.     (2)  The  right  of  trial  bj  jury.     (3 
ition,  kindnFM  and  junlice  lo  Indiana,  etc     (4)  That  thia  ten 

046      '  DIGEST  OP  nUJS  AND   LAW.,. 

■11  indemnity  f*.*  icjuriet  commiUoil  b/  the  Frrnch  on  tiic  comnicrre  of  the  United 
State*.  Con^^vmpaid  France  $11,250,000  in  bondii,  und  Agreed  to  ftppro|tria*« 
$•1,750,000  to  fw/  clainit  of  American  citiiens  «f|^init  France.  Of  this  mim 
$:l,738,*J^^.98  was  paid  from  1805  to  1834  Inclusirc.  The  balance  was  cirried  to 
the  sK.*pIus  fund  in  1868. 

Aigbt  of  8MUreh«^England  cl.iimo<]  the  right  of  stopping  and  boarding 
/.inericnn  vessels,  and  Iniprensed  for  tlicir  own  Nhi|H  wiiatevcr  neamcn  tliej  clHMe 
Xc  regard  ss  British  subjects.  Tliej  claimed,  "onre  an  Hngli^hman,  alwa/s  an 
Englishman.**  Several  American  seamen  wen'  stfiiwl  and  forccil  into  the  Uritiiih 
nnrr  tinder  the  pretense  that  thcr  were  diitertor!*.  in  retaliation  of  the^  outrages, 
Prfsiilont  Jeflerson  issued  a  pmclamation  f«irbiddingall  Britinh  %*es«cls  from  enter* 
ing  the  harbon  of  the  United  StntCN  until  sati4faction  for  the  past  and  security 
for  the  future  should  be  made  by  EngLind. 

Orders  in  Conncll  were  i^t^ueil  by  tlie  Briti.^h  government  Jan.  7  and  Nov. 
11,  1S07,  prohibiting  all  neutral  nations  fnun  trading  with  Franco  or  her  allie«| 
excepting  u|Nm  payment  of  a  trilnite  to  England.  These  restrictions  greatly 
checked  the  progretwof  manufactures  in  Engiand,  and  caused  much  distress  in 
that  country  until  their  removal  in  1814. 

Berlin  Decree  was  issueil  Nov.  20,  1^07,  by  Napoleon.  It  declared  the 
Britiith  i.tlamb  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  onlcre<l  all  Englishmen  found  in 
countries  occupied  by  French  troops  to  he  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Xilao  Decree  was  issued  by  Na|w>lciin  Dec.  17,  1807.  This  ordered  all 
ve^m^Is  that  had  submitted  to  search  by  an  Englinh  ship,  or  had  paid  tribute,  to 
be  confiscated ;  it  also  forbade  all  continental  intercourse  with  England. 

EmiNirgo  Act* — To  retaliate  upon  France  and  England,  Congress,  in  Dccem* 
ber,  1807,  decrecil  an  embargo,  by  which  all  .\merican  vc4<«.«ls  and  sailors  were 
called  home  and  detaine*!,  and  foreign  vessels  were  prohibiletl  from  taking  car^oet 
fn»m  our  ports.  It  failed  from  obtaining  from  France  and  England  an  acknowl* 
edgment  of  American  rights,  and  proved  ruinous  to  the  commerce  of  this  country. 
It  was  repealed  in  March,  1809. 

Noo-Iotercoaree  Act  was  passed  by  Gon^ress  in  Marrh,  1800,  and  forbado 
all  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Hartford  Convention.— Delegates  from  the  several  New  England  Stitm. 
politically  oppoaed  to  the  administration  of  President  Madi«o>i  and  depreciatin;^ 
the  then  existing  war  between  the  United  .States  and  Great  Briuin,  as<4emblel  at 
Hartford,  in  December,  1814,  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  public  alTairs. 
They  deliberated  in  seerct.  All  that  came  of  it  was  a  report  recommending 
some  changes  in  the  conttitntion. 

Monroe  DoetrlaOy  a  term  applied  to  the  determination  expressed  by  Pret- 
ident  Monroe,  in  a  meieage  to  Congress  in  1822.  not  to  permit  any  European 
power  to  interfere  in  restraining,  the  progress  of  liberty  in  North  or  .South  .Vmer- 
ica  by  exercising  sovtraignty  on  tbb  continent,  and  that  tlie  American  continents 
**  are  not  to  bo  considerod  aa  tnbjcct  for  future  coloniaation  by  any  European 
power."  Thb  doctrine  haa  been  livqoently  reifHrmed  aa  a  stttleil  political  Unet 
of  the  peopb  and  goreniMent  of  ths  United  Statca. 
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nil  b«  taken  hjrSUtra, 
II  each  Iktatc  havlnjr  unc 
a  purpo»e  ahall  conaiat 
wrn  Iruin  two>thlrda  of 
ty  of  all  the  Hlatr*  ahall 
r.  And  If  the  Houae  of 
not  chooae  a  Prraident 
f  choice  ahall  drvolve 
e  fourth  day  of  March 
he  Vice-PrcHldcnt  ahall 
thecaacof  the  death  or 
ability  of  the  Preaident. 
le  irreateat  number  of 
ahall  be  the  VIce-Preai- 
'a  malorltyof  the  whole 
ointed,  and  if  no  peraon 

from  the  two  hicheat 
he  Senate  ahall  chooae 
luorum  for  the  mirpoac 
irds  of  the  whole  num* 

majority  of  the  whole 
»ary  to  a  choice.  But  no 
r  inrllfrlhle  to  the  ofllct 
>llRihle  to  that  of  Vlc«- 

I  lltatea. 

s  x;ii. 

ity  nor  Involuntary  aef 
mniahment   for   crime 

II  have  been  duly  con* 
in  the  Tnlted  SUtea,  or 
fir  jnrladlctloo. 

II  have  power  tocnforct 
ate  leffialatloa. 

.B  XIV. 

bom  or  natnraliaed  In 
aubject  to  the  jnriadlc- 
na  of  the  United  Ktatea 
n  they  realde.  NoHtaie 
i  any  law  which  ahall 
r  immnnltleaof  cltlaena 
nor  ahall  any  State  de- 
le, liberty,  or  property 
f  law,  nor  deny  to  any 
fiction  tiM  equal  protec* 

vea  ahati  be  apportioned 
itea  nccordlnf  to  their 
nntinf  the  wnolc  nnm- 
MnU,  eaelndinff  Indiana 
tlMrlfkt  Invipltnt  nay 


election  for  the  choice  of  electora  for  Preaident 
and  Vlce>l*re»ldent  of  the  United  Utatea.  rcpre- 
acntatlvea  In  Vonicrcaa,  the  vaecutive  and  judi- 
cial ofllceraoi  a  htalv,  or  the  niemlieraor  the 
I«eiri»lature  therenf,  la  denied  to  any  of  the 
male  Inhabltanta  of  atich  Mate,  beiuK  twenty- 
one  yenra  of  age,  and  citisena  of  ,the  United 
Htntea,  or  In  any  way  abriilKcd,  except  for  par- 
ticipation In  rebellion  or  oincr  crime,  thclMiaia 
of  rcpreaentation  therein  ahall  be  reduced  in 
the  proportion  which  the  number  of  auch  male 
cltlaena  ahall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of 
male  cltlaena  twenty-one  yeara  of  age  In  auch 
8Ute. 

Sfc.  3.  No  peraon  ahall  be  a  Senator  or  Rep- 
reaentatlve  In  Congreaa.  or  elector  of  rrealdeiit 
and  Vice-l*reaident,  or  hold  any  oflice.  civil  or 
milltarv,  nnder  the  Vniled  Ktntra  or  underany 
Mtate  who,  having  previonaly  taken  an  oath  aa 
a  member  of  Congreaa,  or  aa  an  «*rricer  of  the 
rnited  Htatea,  or  aa  a  member  of  anv  Htate 
l^egialature,  or  aa  an  eaecutive  or  fudlcial 
officer  of  any  Htate.  to  auii|iort  theConatltutlon 
of  the  Ignited  HlatcA,  ahall  have  conaged  in  In- 

urrectinn  or  rebellion  againat  the  aame,  or 

Siven  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemiea  thereof, 
ut  Congreaa  may.  by  a  vote  of  two-tbirda  of 
each  llouae.  remove  auch  diaablllty. 

Src.  4.  The  Validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
t'nited  dtatea  authorlaed  by  law,  Including 
debta  incurred  for  payment  of  penaiona  and 
bountlea  for  aerricea  In  auppreaaing  Inaurrec- 
tion  or  rebellion,  ahall  not  ne  qneatfoned.  But 
neither  the  United  Matea  nor  any  mate  ahall 
aaaume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obliaation  inenrred 
In  aid  of  Inanrrection  or  rebellion  agalnat  the 
United  lltatea,  or  any  claim  for  the  loaa  or 
emancipation  ol  any  alave;  but  all  anrh  drbta. 
obligatlona,  and  daima  ahall  be  held  illegal 
and  void. 

See.  5.  The  Congreaa  ahall  have  power  to 
enforce,  by  appropriate  Icglalation,  the  pru- 
iriaiona  of  ihia  article. 

AaTKLB  XV. 

Ser.  f .  The  right  of  cltlaena  of  the  United 
Htatea  to  vote  ahall  not  be  denied  or  Bhridged 
by  tht  United  lllatta  or  by  any  Mate  on  ac- 
connt  of  race,  color,  or  prevlona  condition  of 
•ervitndt. 

Se€.  a.  Tho  Conff  aa  ahall  have  power  to 
talbrct  Iklaartkte  hy  appropriata  lagiiiation. 
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